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1915 Maxwell is an "Easy Keeper” 


—and the wonderful easy-riding and sturdy qualities of the 1915 
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Maxwell make it the favorite in districts where roads are rough 


When you buy a horse you always en- 
deavor to get what is known as an “easy 
keeper."” You do this for reasons of econ- 
omy, knowing that an “easy keeper”’ does 
more work for less cost. 


It is so with the Maxwell ‘“‘Wonder Car.” 


The economy of the Maxwell extends be- 
yond its first cost, which is remarkably low. 


Holds the 


The Maxwell has a very powerful motor. 
It is one of the greatest all-round hill climb- 
ing cars in the world. Many of the most 


’ enthusiastic Maxwell owners are those who 


live in a mountainous country. 


The pure streamline body design of the 
Maxwell appeals to the eye of those who 
want a car of aristocratic appearance. This 








It is the day in and day out economy of the 
sturdy Maxwell that has made it the popu- 
lar car for country use. Ask any Maxwell 
owner what his car costs him to operate. 
He will tell you that it requires less gasoline, 
less oil, and gives greater mileage to each 
set of tires than any other real, full-sized 
five-passenger automobile. Here at last is 
a light car that really holds the road. 


Road at 50 Miles an Hour 


has given it an unusual sale in the big 
cities of the country. 


The 1915 Maxwell has 17 new features. 
It isa powerful; beautiful family automobile. 
Every dollar that youinvest in the Maxwell 
will buy more automobile than you can 
possibly get by buying any other make of 
car—and the Maxwell “‘stands up.” 


' Electric Starter $55 extra 
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+l ress Friend to Friend 


If the railroads did not carry freight, the 
{3 | passengers would have to pay higher 


If magazines and farm papers and news- 
papers did not carry advertising, the sub- 
scribers would have to pay much more 
money for each copy. 

If the passenger trains were all taken 
off, the freight rates would go up. 

If we were to send you nothing but the 
°| advertisements, the advertisers would 
have to pay more for the service. 
= ae is a railroad to the 7 of roe 

eak that carries p and probably 
carries little or no fosight. The fares are 
higher than on other roads and when you 
get to the end of the road there is just a 
leor: view but no business, or any 
way to earn a living. 

There are a few publications without 
advertising, but they are expensive and 
after you Bove read them you have only 
a beautiful theory, but no way to put it 
into practice. 

Freight trains on the railroad are in- 
tensely practical and useful to the people 
who ride on passenger trains and who need 
food and clothing and furniture and all 
manner of things that the treight train 
carries. 

The advertising pages of Successful 
Farming are intensely practical and useful 
to the people who the editorial mat- 
ter colt who need farm implements and in- 
cubators and seed and automobiles and 
cream separators and building material 
and food and clothing and scores of other 
things that are described in the advertising 
columns by advertisers whose promises 
are guaranteed by Successful Farming. 
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Fig. 1. 4 plies of 
fabric instead of the 
usual 3 plies—more 
endurance. 














Fig. 2. Extra coat- 
ing of finest rubber 
between fabric plies 
—not in others. No 
fabric separation in 
Firestones. 








Fig. 3. 1-16 inch 
cushion layer of 
most expensive rub- 
ber to protect fabric 
—none used in 


others. 
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ave Tire Mone 


MAKE them show you the “inside facts.” Then compare prices. 
You'll see that 40 cents more for a Firestone 30 x 3 inch, for 
example, gives you dollars more in extra material, with a saving of 
still more dollars by the Mileage Test. 








Fig. 4. Extra strong, 
thick, gripping 
breaker strip—no 
tread separation. 
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Fig. 6. Extra thick, 
tough side wall, 
gives extra protec- 
tion against rut 
wear. 














Fig.7. Extra large, 
strong bead, afford- 
ing firm hold, firm 
foundation — extra 
mileage. 











in Any Size at Prices Below Must Appeal to Your Buying Judgment 


Ask your dealer if he has cross sections of different makes of 
tires. They tell the story. Or ask any neutral repairman. He 
cuts into all makes and knows Firestone superiority. Keep in 
~more expensive than the “one- 
cure”—but permitting inspections that eliminate fabric buckles. 

How can Firestone give these EXTRAS for the money? Because 


Firestone is the largest organization in America specializing on tires and 
t, economy of manufacture and marketing 


these savings by demanding Firestones. 


mind the Firestone “two-cure” process 


rims alone—volume of out 
methods. Get the benefit 
Write for Book 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
hae and Rim Makers’’ 


**‘America’s Largest Exclasive 
Akron, Ohio 


No. 12 


and Dealers Everywhere 





Firestone Net Price List to 


Car Owners 


Case Case Grey Red 
Round Tresd | Non-Skid Tube Tube 





COOPERATION OF SLOW GROWTH 
Cooperation is a great and good idea. It 
spells efficiency, betterment and power. 
He is no friend of the farmer who tries to 
discredit the cause of mutual working to- 
ether. But it never does any harm to 
fnew the truth. The truth is that the 
cooperative idea is not a brilliant success 
among the farmers of this land. Occasion- 
al instances are seen where it works out 
hopefully and often in a limited way, but 
the movement lacks spontaneity and na- 
turalnese. It is a hot-house plant that must 
be coddled to make it live. We yet may 
zrow @ variety out of doors that will be as 
Eaody as a ragweed. 

The prime reason why the average 
American farmer does not take kindly to 
cooperation is that he prefers independ- 
ence. To work successfully with others 


means concession of opinions. No two 
men are made alike and to work as part- 
ners means mutual giving up 


The tiller of the soil is the most indi- 
vidualistic person on earth. His life re- 
moves him from the mass of mankind. 
His isolation fosters self-reliance and re- 


work, 

Another cause of the slowness with 
whic’a cooperation grows in our country is 
that this close tie of community interest 
is woven only under the stress of great 
need. It develo in Europe where con- 
ditions were hard. It has made Denmark 
what it is today. 

The cooperative idea will not flourish 
unaided in America until our rural popu- 
lation realize that it means their material 
and social salvation. At present the 
average farmer is fairly comfortable. He 
is not getting all that is coming to him and 
he has plenty of drawbacks and setbacks, 
but generally 
He values his independence too hi 


sourcefulness but does not encourage team | pen 


speaking he is doi ap prim 








give it up for the uncertain benefits of 


united endeavor. These benefits may be 
possible but he cannot see them. W 
the farmers have suffered enough they will 
be ready to concede some of their inde- 
dence for the power that comes by uni- 
ty of effort. 

It is not to disparage cooperation that 
the foregoing is outlined, but to shed light 
upon two phases of the situation showing 
why the movement has not proven more 
popular among the agricultural masses. 

Tt should be remembered that where 
farmers have got together in mutual 
insurance companies, local unions, coopera- 
tive elevator associations, social clubs and 
other forms of the working together prin- 
ciple, they find that the sacrifices are smal] 
cangenel: to the gains.—H. A. B. 


An ample supply of pure, cool water is a 
ime requisite with the cow. Bacteria 
which cause stringy, bitter milk are often. 
introduced through stagnant water.” 














A FORTUNE MADE BY GARDENING 


Where There’s a Will There's a Way 


By JOHN R. BROWN 


work in the pack- 








VERY healthy 
normal man 
in this coun- 

try has it within his 
own power to make 
of himself what he 
chooses if he is will- 
ing to pay the price. 
In farming the 
price is careful man- 
agement, hard 
work, and _ econ- 
omy. Occasionally 
a man may make a 
small fortune 
through the rise in 
value of land, such 
as has taken place 
in the last fifteen 
years, or through 
making an inven- 
tion that mageenp 
to be very profitable, but such cases are rare and the glare of 
their possibility should not mislead the young man without 
money. If he would succeed he must take for his partners 
determination, unbounded energy, and unlimited faith in 
himself and the future. Young man, if you have an ambition 
to become the best posted man on any particular subject, you 
can reach your goal if you will marshal all available forces in 
that direction. If you desire to become the best farmer in your 
community, county or state you can become a leader in that 
line if you will. If money-making appeals to you above other 
things you can succeed along that Ane if you are persistent 
enough and willing to make thg sacrifices necessary. There is 
no doubt about these things. Nothing is truer than the saying, 
where there’s a will there’s a way. 

To accomplish these things it isn’t necessary to have money 
to start with nor even an education, though either one of 
these, especially the latter, is a great advantage to a yo man 
nowadays. The biggest factor, however, is the “will.” If you 
“will” a thing strong enough, success is as certain to crown 
your efforts as day follows night. Let no one persuade you that 
the chances for success were better swenty-dve or fifty years 
ago than they are today, for that is not true. There were never 
greater opportunities than right now. Possibly more effort 
must be exerted today to become outstandingly successful, but 
if that is so the reward is also greater. The opportunities for 
achievement are better today than they were yesterday, and 
they will be still greater tomorrow. However, intelligent effort 
correctly and persistently applied will be a greater factor in 
paining success in the future than it has been in the past; 

ence every young man should utilize his time as well as pos- 
sible while he is attending school. Don’t waste a moment; 
make every minute count. Learn something new and, if 
sible, of practical value every day. Broadly speaking, the boy 
who wastes his time while at school will never attain any 
marked degree of success as a man. 

If the young men, and some of the older men, as well, could 
be made to fully realize these things, if there could be instilled 
into them a desire—yes, a determination—to accomplish some- 
thing worth while—something above the average—failures and 
discouragements would be rare. Young man, and old men, too, 
if you can see no opportunities open to yourself, and you are in 
doubt as to what to do, cast about in your own neighborhood 
and study the lives of a few of the most successful men. Talk 
with them. Draw from them the history of their success from 
start to finish. Ask them to tell you of the biggest mistakes 
they ever made and note how they used those mistakes as 
stepping stones to success. Bear in mind that all successful 
men have made mistakes. It is the man who does the least who 
makes the fewest mistakes. 

An Humble Beginning 

In this story I wish to tell briefly of how a young man, duri 
the past twenty-seven years, has made a remarkable financial 
success via the market gardening route, and that in spite of 
the severe handicap of no education. This man is Peter 
of Woodbury County, Iowa. Mr. Reard was born in 1860 in 
Luxemburg, the little country south of Holland, about which 
we heard a good deal at the outbreak of the present European 
war. Assoon asthe boy was born, almost, habeas helping his 
father with the work on the farm. Unfortunately his school 
days came to a close on his eleventh birthday, when he hired 
out to work for a neighboring farmer to help support his many 
brothers and sisters. At nineteen he had saved enough mone 
out of the wages for eight years to pay for the chea: available 
ticket that would see him through to Chicago with a surplus of 
six dollars in cash. With that money he paid for the rent of a 
room and one week’s board in advance. e next day he found 





View of a part of Mr, Reard’s greenhouses 


ing house of Ar- 
mour and Com- 
pany. Here he re- 
mained for one year 
and the second year 
he was employed 
by the McCormick 

arvester Com- 
pany. 

There are prob- 
ably thousands of 
men in this country 
who began working 
in a packing house 
when Peter Reard 
did; many of those 
are still doing the 
same work for 
about the same pay. 
They are men who 
had no ambition to 


better themselves, or lacked the will power to pay the price— 
in that instance economy—to enable them to find larger oppor- 
tunities. 

The big city of Chicago did not appeal to young Reard. He 
was country-born and raised and could see no opportunities 
for himself among the skyscrapers. He longed for the open 
country and a home of his own. He was active and determined 
to go where his activity could find eg re Accordingly he 
landed in Plymouth County, Iowa. Here he worked on farms 
by the month for three years. He then went to Council Bluffs 
and hired out to a market gardener for one year. From there 
he journeyed to Denver, Colorado, to work for a florist for one 
year. 

Starts on His Own Hook 

Two years spent with vegetables and flowers gave the you 
man a good working knowledge of market gardening and flori- 
culture, and both looked profitable to him, Accordingly he de- 
cided to do something along that line on his own hook, so he re- 
turned to Iowa and rented seven acres of land near Sioux City. 
This happened when Sioux City was on her boom and real 
estate values were extremely high, so young Reard had to pay 
$16.75 per acre rent. For three years he remained a renter. 
During that time he married and had considerable sickness in 
his family, but in spite of adverse conditions, surrounded him- 
self with good horses, wagons, plows, cultivators, and all the 
necessary tools of an up-to-date market gardener, and besides 
put $500 in the bank. ; 

Finding that smothering another man’s land with manure— 
which he had to do to raise profitable crops—and running the risk 
of having the land sold from under him at any moment was not 
a good business proposition, he decided to buy some land of his 
own. He paid $8,000 for eighty acres, boom prices again; but 
he was determined to win and he did. In those first years he 
saw some hard times. Land was high and the wr of the 

arden relatively low in price, but he worked hard—twenty 
i aday. This is not an exaggeration. The fact is that dur- 
ing the first eight years after operating on his own land he did 
the work of three average men and his wife and children helped 
and worked equally hard. Perhaps you say that the man was 
foolish to almost kill himself working; perhaps you are right, 
but that was the price he paid for success. Perhaps he might 
have been equally successful had he made less of a slave of him- 
self, but that was nothing to do with the lesson that one should 
draw ‘from his work. He was determined to succeed and he 
knew of no route except by way of hard, persistent labor. He 
has succeeded far beyond the average man. 

Reliability an Asset 

Hard work alone is by no means the only reason for Mr. 
Reard’s guccess, but that and economy are what gave him his 
start. He has always been prompt in his deliveries, and had 
his customers’ best interests at heart. When a hotel chef calls 
for vegetables at four o’clock.in the morning Peter Reard de- 
livers them at that hour. When he takes a contract to furnish 
certain garden and greenhouse products the year round he does 
as agreed. If for any reason his own supply should fall short he 
finds something elsewhere to take its place. Once a customer 
wl rye — you are always one, so long as you need what he 

to sell. 

You might think that a man couldn’t raise much on eighty 
acr& of land, even though three-fourths of an acre of it were 
covered with nhouses, but that is a mistake. In the last 
ten years Mr. Reard has sold on the average $12,000 worth of 
vegetables and flowers a year, and practically all the work in 
connection with raising and mong. 2 e products has been done 
by himself and family. During the winter season lettuce and 
radishes are grown in greenhouses and marketed every day from 


Continued on page 95 
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NUMBER 3 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


RAISE SHEEP 

HERE are two reasons why so few farmers raise sheep 
the chief reason is the dog nuisance, and the second the 
iack of sheep-tight fences. If the states gave a bounty on dogs 
and had a sheep warden and a large number of deputies, cost- 
ing the state hundreds of thousands of dollars, so the sheep 
would have as good protection as the game of the states, every 

farmer could have a few sheep. 

Sheep are going to be very valuable property now for awhile 
Though the price of wool never was much affected by the tariff, 
it surely did not drop in value by the utter removal of the wool 
tariff. The price has been going up ever since and is destined 
to go higher. The armies of Europe are needing woolen cloth- 
ing. Their buyers are snapping up all the wool they can get, 
and want more. After the war is over the wool industry will 
probably remain good for a reasonable length of time. Hog 
cholera and foot and mouth disease among cattle, have affected 
the meat supply. Mutton will not be cheap for awhile; so 
with wool and mutton high, sheep raising ought to be profitable. 

Every farm should be fenced sheep tight. Every farm rifle 
should be made ready for the sheep-killing dogs that will 
prowl around where sheep are. A dog is only a domesticated 
wolf, and has the wolf instincts at night. Of course your dog 
stays at home, but the town dogs do not! 

It is for the farmers to decide whether to let the dog industry 
keep the sheep industry down at a time when wool and mutton 
ia bound to be high. Sheep pay anyway, whether wool is high 


or low. 





WOMEN AND WAR 
UR sympathies go out to the women who are left widows, 
and fatherless because of war. But there is another side 
which is never mentioned in this connection—and if it shocks 
you, it will make you think more deeply. Women could stop 
war. Women even make war. Why shouldn’t they help bear 
the awful burdens of it? 

How many men would join the army if all women looked 
with scorn upon a soldier. If, instead of worshiping the man 
in uniform and making a hero of him, she refused to idolize 
brass buttons and shoulder straps; if she turned away with 
contempt when the troops marched by, who would want: to 
join the army or navy? ' 

The barbaric man fought for his lady-love, for that was the 
only way he could get her. His civilized (?) brother has been 
fighting for her ever since because she likes it. Nations use 
this passion of women for military pomp in creating war senti- 
ment. Man likes to be praised, and petted, and made a fuss 
over, even if he does nothing to deserve it. He finds that a 
gaudy uniform attracts the attention of the ladiee—and he 
wants to be a soldier -boy—and come home a hero, Hero to 
whom? Men? Nay, verily! 

Yes, women make war possible by this love for military 
pomp. Women could stop it by despising and showing con- 
tempt for all that is military. Men shape their lives to please 
the women. Oh, yes they do 


SEE THE POINT? 
T costs one thirty-third of one per cent, says tax commissione: 
John D. Fackler, of Cleveland, “to collect a land-value tax, 
while it costs seven per cent to collect a tax on personal prop- 
erty. I am further convinced it is hopeless to expect citizens 
to return personal property for taxation.” And vet it ir sx 
hard to get people to see this. 





THE SHIPPING BILL 
HERE is going on a long, hard-fought debate in Congress 
over the shipping bill which has for its purpose the or- 
ganization of a private corporation with a capital stock ol 
$10,000,000, of which the government is to own 51 per cent 
This government-controlled ocean shipping company will have 
for its purpose the maintenance of our foreign commerce by 
the keeping down to legitimate limits the ocean freight rates, 
and the maintenance of scheduled boat runs to foreign porte. 
In addition to the $10,000,000 subscribed for stock, the $30,- 
000,000 of Panama Canal bonds now in the treasury may be 
sold and the proceeds used for the purchase or construction of 
ships, to be controlled by this shipping board. The new cor- 
poration would also take over the ships now owned by the 
Panama Railroad Company, of which the government is sole 
owner. All vessels belonging to the army and navy suitable 
for commercial purposes, not needed by them, are to be used 
for ocean freighters. 

The need is apparent when you know that most of our 
foreign shipping is in foreign-owned boats, and the European 
war has put many of these out of use, while the remainder has 
made foreign commerce practically impossible by the out- 
rageous rise in freight rates, over which our government has 
no control. 

From July 1, 1914, to January 20, 1915, the rates on grain 
from New York to Rotterdam have increased 900 per cent; 
on flour 500 per cent; on cotton 700 per cent. The rates to 
Liverpool have increased from 300 to 500 per cent on the same 
commodities. From Galveston to Bremen the cotton rate 
increased 1,150 per cent. All seaports experienced great in- 
creases and there is nothing to do about it except establish a 
government line of boats in competition. Some of the foreign 
freight boats do not even live up to contracts, and shippers 
never know whether they will make a slight profit or lose. 
This chaotic condition of foreign trade has damaged our manu- 
facturing, our farming, and our commerce more than you can 
conceive. If rates for 1915 remain at the December rate, it 
will cost us $216,224,400 more than normal rates for ocean 
freight. Prices are named, freight paid to foreign ports. 

We have urged our farmers to raise all they can. There 
is a big foreign market if it can be reached. Avaricious foreign 
ship owners now have our commerce by the throat. It is up 
to Congress to relieve the situation by government-controlled 
boats. ‘Tremendous pressure is being brought to bear to pre- 
vent this. You ought to stiffen the backbones of your congress- 
men by a letter to them urging their-support of the bill, if it 
is not already passed when this news reaches you. It will do 








to foreign commerce and ocean freight rates what the parcel 
post did to the express rates and the parcel monopoly. 

The government has made a splendid success of its Panama 
railroad, and its New York-Panama steamship line: It is 
building government railroads in Alaska. Let us have govern- 
ment control of steamships in a crisis like this. 





JUSTLY PROUD 


UR old subscribers will recognize that our February issue 

was the largest we ever put out. We want to thank all 
our subscribers for the part they have had in helping us reach 
this high mark. Let us confide in you and explain this. 

You are aware, of course, that ever since the European war 
started, times have been hard in this country due to the reflex 
upon business. We at once saw that in order to keep the 
factories open our own people must buy what they needed as 
usual. Every time anyone stops buying, either because of 
fear or of necessity, he aids in putting workers out of a job, 
and the man out of a job cannot buy farm products as abun- 
dantly as when he is working. We urged our readers to buy 
and we urged advertisers to place their wares before the people 
and defy hard times, because the farmers had money. 

Our subscribers in the past have supported our advertisers 
very creditably because we exclude fraudulent advertisers, and 
we stand back of every advertiser with our guarantee. This 
confidence in our advertisers has been well placed, and they 
appreciate it. This induced new advertisers to come in and 
take space, and old advertisers to take more space. 

This unprecedented demand for our space backed by our 
guarantee resulted in the largest issue in the midst of business 
depression. Every page of advertising means another page of 
reading matter, so you increase the size of the paper by the 
patronage you give to our advertisers. 

In this way you have had a hand in turning back the tide 
of another business panic. Make the times better by con- 
tinued buying. Whatever you need later, buy it now, This 
is not asking that you be extravagant. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CALAMITY HOWLING 


"THERE is a lesson to be learned in two events which might 

be mentioned. For years the sugar planters of Louisiana 
have sent to Congress men who steadfastly maintained that 
unless sugar was protected by a pretty stiff tariff the planters 
would fail. When the President insisted that the sugar tariff 
be gradually removed, these spokesmen for the planters were 
loud in proclaiming to the country the dependence of the plant- 
ers upon the sugar tariff. The state of Louisiana was pictured 
in dark colors. How terrible were the conditions down there— 
and the tariff had not yet been removed! 

Knowing the tariff will be removed gradually, the planters at 
once began to readjust their farming. But they found they 
couldn’t borrow any more money. Why? Because even their 
own bankers took too seriously the calamity howling of the 
planters and their Congressmen. 

The railrogds have been devoting many months to a similar 
campaign of calamity howling so as to get the public to take 
pity upon them and allow a raise in freight rates. The roads 
have been very prosperous, but they have persistently deceived 
the public, and now when foreign money markets are in a 
chaotic condition they must look to home capital. They say 
they can’t borrow money! Why? Because they have made 
everybody believe they are broke, down and out, and who will 
loan money to a beggar, a prodigal? They are going to be 
up against real trouble because they cried, ‘“Wolf! wolf!” when 
there was no wolf. 

This same thing must be carefully gu: rded against by farmers. 

If you preach calamity and say there is no money in farming 
who is going to loan you money when you need it? Think this 
over. 





SPECULATION IN LAND 
SS to the Department of Agriculture only 
twenty-seven per cent of tillable land in United States 
is under cultivation. For every one hundred acres that are 
aow cultivated about three hundred and seventy-five acres 
will be tilled when the country is fully settled up. Why isn’t 
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it more settled? Read what Secretary of the Interior, Franklin 
K. Lane says below: 

“There is unfortunately a class of investors, a few in number 
it is true, who are holding areas of considerable size, including 
lands for which water has been provided at the cost of the 
project, and who are living in cities or remote localities. Many 
of these are not cultivating the ground, or, if using it at all, 
only in the most perfunctory manner. With these are to be 
classed certain speculators or dealers in real estate who have 
purchased lands at low prices or have obtained relinquishments, 
due to the inability of the former owners to retain the land, 
and who are holding these lands out of use in the hope of 
obtaining a profit by raising the prices rather than by raising 
crops. The result is that in the midst of a tract of highly 
cultivated small farms, there is occasionally a section or quarter 
section of land which has been left untouched, or perhaps 
merely ploughed up at some time and which has now grown 
up to weeds and serves as a refuge for jack rabbits and various 
kinds of vermin; weed seeds are blown from these fields and 
infest the neighboring cultivated land; the presence of these 
deserted areas is not only an eye-sore, but a direct financial 
injury to all of the neighbors. 

“The owners of these lands are endeavoring to make a profit 
largely out of the labors of the owners of the surrounding lands 
who, through their toil in the field, are gradually increasing 
land values in the vicinity. In other words, they are not only 
freely enjoying the bounty of the government in providing 
water for the land, but in like way are indirectly levying a toll 
upon the labor and self-denial of their neighbors. 

“No one can argue that these men should have the benefit 
of extension of time in making payment, as through such 
benefits it will enable them to hold these lands still longer out 
of cultivation, advance the prices, increase the load on the 
newcomer, and further delay the ultimate development of the 
community and its successful growth. 

“The injury to the community and to the State, lies not 
wholly in keeping these lands out of profitable use, but also by 
not permitting the rapid growth of resident population. By 
keeping away many desirable citizens, the burden of pioneer- 
ing laid upon the remainder is increased notably in the schools, 
and in all the local institutions so necessary to a growing com- 
munity.” 





WEIGHED AND FOUND WANTING 


To liquor business has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. This is no new discovery on the editor's 
part, but after putting in one pan of the balance the annual 
drink bill of almost three billion dollars, one has to put in the 
other pan such an enormous quantity of good, wholesome and 
useful things to balance the scales that everyone will agree 
to the old, old fact that the liquor business doesn’t pay. 

But you will be told all about it—or as much as you can 
probably comprehend at one reading—in another article 
which appears on page 9 of this issue. It is real interesting 
work—weighing 2,128,452,226 gallons of booze. Whether 
you are a tipler or a teetotaller you will surely read it with amaze- 
ment and profit. It makes your tax problems look like thirty 
cents! Think of it—a hundred and ten thousand drunkards 
die every year. And we put up a hundred and ten thousand 
boys every year to fill their places. Would you rather sell two 
per cent of your grain—that amount goes into the making of 
booze—or push one hundred and ten thousand boys over the 
cliff into a drunkard’s grave? 

Read “Bamboozled by Booze” and learn how you can not 
only save those boys but sell your two per cent of grain too 
This is business—not wishy-washy sentiment. 


RECOGNIZING THE WIFE 


T is stated that all Canadians who enlist in the war must 
bring a written consent from their wives before they will be 
accepted. This is a just recognition of the partnership that 
exists after marriage. The wife should have as much claim 
upon the husband as his country. She must suffer as much as 
he when left to struggle against poverty and the awful un- 
certainties that go with war; why shouldn’t she say whether 
or not he should enlist? 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By HERMAN B. WALKER 


to call a special session of Congress next month to force 

consideration and passage of the shipping bill and other 
important constructive measures that have been defeated at 
this session by the obstructive tactics of the reactionaries. It 
is pretty well understood here that the ship bill filibuster was 
not intended solely to defeat government o ip of a mer- 
chant marine, but also to kill off other big important 
pieces of legislation having the administrations O. K. 

It is now ten years since avery prominent Republican sena- 
tor of the reactio t himself the president of a large 
insurance company which controlled many banks, utilities and 
other interests, told me that it was not the purpose to have 
any more laws passed; that’ business was perfectly satisfied 
with conditions, and that there was nothing more for 
to do, for many years, than to pass appropriation bills. It 
has been common practice for many years for senators and 
representatives who shared this view, to spend most of the 
long term of Congress in silly, trifling debate over unimportant 
items in appropriation bills, and then, at the beginning of the 
short session, to use some bill, which one did not matter much, 
as a buffer to prevent consideration of other measures. Great 
sham battles over these buffer bills have kept the country 
excited and used the time until March 4, when all i 
legislation died by limitation, and ev ing had to be 
over again in the next Congress. When bills wanted by the 
common people, but opposed by special privil have been 
up in nan, it has been no uncommon thing for years to 
hear members oe the special interests say: ‘ 
let it pass the House, it will be killed in the Senate anyway,” 
or if the measure was in the Senate, to have it passed over to 
the House to be done to death. Thus members of one house 
have had the chance to point to their votes in favor of the 
popular measure, while members at the other end of the Capitol 
could offer the perfectly reasonable and plausible explanation 
that they had never had a chance to vote on the bill, as there 
was not time to consider it! 


Congress Not Overworked 


HE country has been told, oft and oft, that Congress ie 

overworked, and there is printed every year, usually in 

good faith, the explanation that so many thousands of 
bills are introduced at each session that not all of them can 
possibly receive consideration. The fact is, that Congress has 
plenty of time to consider all the bills of public interest or im- 
portance that are introduced. Of the thousands of bills in- 
troduced, only a few hundred have to do with public affairs, 
The rest of them, the thousands, are private pension and 
claim bills, which are sent to committee and when they are 
acted on at all, are considered in an omnibus bill which includes 
hundreds of the originals. 


Fighting Government Ownership 


DON’T mean to even suggest that there is anythi 
about the big battle over the ship bill. It is probably the 
most important and far-reaching fight ever brought into 
Congress since the war. Nobody is fooled by the provisions 
in the bill for the government ships being owned and epuated 
by a corporation, by the provision for forty-nine per cent of 
srivate stock ownership in this corporation, or by the provisions 
_ the leasing of ships to private corporations for operation. 
It is understood on all sides and every side that the ship bill 
is the first big fight for government ownership of transportation 
and communication. If the government goes into the business 
of furnishing ocean transportation, everybody understands 
that the next fights will be over government ownership of rail- 
roads, telegraphs and telephones. The men who are fighting 
the ship bill are the reactionaries who favor private monopoly. 
On the inside, it is freely admitted by courseedy that the real 
fight is between public monopoly and private monopoly. 
These interests and affiliations have been stronger than party 
and Southern Democrats, denounced by 


[ looks now (February 15) asif President Wilson would have 


Ties Tammany, 


William Jennings Bryan im the Baltimore convention for then 
fealty to epestal Intecestn rather than loyalty to public welfare, 
have made Bryan’s words ie i i i 
join the forces of Republican reaction led by Root, Smoot 
and other Rockefeller-Morgan-G eim senators. Some 
of them are posing as heroes ening themselves to the 

ublican insurgents led by LaFollette bolted the Aldrich 


blican 

ip a few ago in opposition to a downward tariff 
sovieion bil hice sevied the’ fobedales The fact 
that such real p ives a8 LaFollette, of Wisconsin, Norris 
of Nebraska and of Iowa are on the other side and 
voting with administration, has made this hero 
talk so tar a a eg 9 Nee In the House, 
the same combination of Tammany and Southern Democrats 
that left their party a few years ago to help the Republican 
machine when Norris led the fight against , are now 
ne Se ee oe oe oo 
insurgents of that day are now fighting. 


Steamship Monopoly 


HERE has not been much real consideration of the merit 
of the ship bill or the big questions involved. Senators 
and Congressmen es nag one have w ge against 
time, to gain j tary advantage, for most part 
Both sides understand that the lineup cannot be changed b 
argument as to the merits of the matter. There is too muc 
money at stake. It is understood, too, by both sides, that 
there cannot be any compromise like government regulation of 
ocean shipping. . , . 
About seven ago an American steamship company, the 
Cosmopolitan Steamship Company of Philadelphia, presented 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission undisputed facts 
to show that German and English steamship companies had 
entered into a combination or conspiracy to dominate the 
shipping between this country and Germany; that the railroads 
made t. gh rates from certain points in the United States 
and to points in Germany, which were to the advantage of 
this combine, because no other shipping interests could take 
advantage of these rates. It was shown that these companies, 
in Europe, had agreed upon a plan for putting competitors out 
of business by making low rates on certain goods from and to 
certain points, had fixed a scale on which the companies in the 
combine pooled both their profits and their losses, and actuall 
dominated shi ping, particularly grain shipments, from al! 
points in the United States. : : 


No Power to Regulate 


HE Interstate Commission, in a decision written by the 
present Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, decided 
that it has no jurisdiction over any shipping or rates outside 
the borders of the United States, —— where shipments went 
through a foreign country to get back into this country. In 
his decision, Mr. Lane almost directly said that it looked as 
though Congress had put a joker into the Hepburn act to 
prevent regulation of thro rates which included ocean 
shipping. 

Kaministration advisers are in entire agreement that the 
United States cannot supervise or regulate rates for ocean 
shipping. Nobody even suggests that this country has any 
such power of ‘regulation. Committees of Congress have 
taken testimony to show that all the big ocean carriers are 
more or less closely affiliated or controlled, so that there is no 
real competition among them. 

There is not even an American company which will adequate- 
ly insure ocean vessels against ordinary risks of fire, eolliaion 
and other accidents. Most of this insurance is done by Lloyds, 
an English firm which is nothing more or less than a betting 
ring. all street has representatives in this betting ring. 
At the beginning of the war, the United States government of- 
fered insurance at lowrates against war risks to merchant vessels. 

Continued on page 95 








DON’T BE BAMBOOZLED BY BOOZE 


A Recital of Startling Figures 


By E. T. MEREDITH 


for beer or fermented drinks alone! But wait. 





HERE are many explanations in these 

days of expensive living, for the increase 

of taxes. . Each state thinks it is being vic- 
timized by some act of its legislature that has 
increased the cost of Living by increasing taxes 
for some purpose. It may be this or that which 
gives excuse for kicking about our taxes, but we 
are prone to complain on the grounds that if we 
don’t the politicians will turn the tax screws 
just a little tighter. 

I am not going to discuss your legitimate 
taxes, though they might bear scrutiny in some 
states. We can well afford to forget common 
complaints for the moment and delve into one 
of the real problems that needs solution. 

I am willing to admit that booze is as bad as 
any preacher, any reformer, any rabid prohibi- 
tionist ever said it is, and then I’llsay it is worse 
than that, and not take any more space to villify 
it. What 1 want to show is that booze increases 
your taxes and gives nothing in return but 
woe, woe, and then more woe! When you 
“dig up” a dollar of tax money you expect that dollar to go to 
some purpose for the public welfare. Nobody really dislikes 
to pay taxes if he gets his money’s worth. But when that tax 
money is squandered, or stolen, you have a right, a duty to 
complain and stop it. 

The Farmer’s Interest 

According to the statements emanating from the liquor in- 
terests it would be an awful calamity upon the farmers to close 
the distilleries and breweries because they buy the farmers’ 
grain and horses. 

“Think ,of what an amount of grain is consumed by the 
breweries and distilleries, which would be dumped_ upon the 
market in competition to the grain they sell elsewhere!” It 
would “ruin the market!” Let’s see if it would. Less than 
two per cent of the grain goes into booze. If a good year in- 
creases the grain production two per cent over the previous 
year, or above normal, does it ruin the farmers? If hoppers, 
or chinch bugs, or rust cuts the grain production two per cent 
in any year does it put the farmers out of business? You know 
it doesn’t. 

But there’s another feature that the liquor men never men- 
tion when they 4 to scare you into supporting the saloon. 
They forget to tell you that with no saloons or breweries the 
two per cent of grain would readily be consumed in legitimate 
trade because of the increased buying ability of the people who 
got on the “water wagon.” ; 

Every time a working man pours a glass of booze down his 
throat and hands the bar keeper a nickel or dime for the drink, 
he puts that much money where he can’t spend it for food, 
clothing, fuel or shelter. This country isn’t cursed with over 
production, but if anything, with under consumption, and one 
of the chief causes for under consumption is booze. 

The town of Nelsonville, Ohio, voted to go wet after being 
dry and R. A. Doan says, “I do not think it exaggeration to say 
we see fifty intoxicated men on our streets to one when the 
town wasdry. Merchants report collections very much worse.”’ 
Of course collections are worse! 8. M. Wilson, a shoe merchant 
of Waterloo, lowa, said, “We've been dry a year and I'm still in 
business. My business in twelve months of no saloons shows a 
gain on ten months, and a loss on only two. Nosaloons means 
more shoes and less booze.’” Here are some more figures from 
Waterloo that show what “dry’”’ means in cash. Tax sales fell 
off 29 per cent; postal receipts gained 10 per cent; a im- 
provements gained 46 per cent; bank clearings gained 14 per 
cent; cost of maintaining the poor fell 23 per cent; savings bank 
deposits increased over 10 per cent; cost of running the city fell 
$12,737.40, which can be accounted for by a decrease of 35 
per cent in arrests of all kinds; a decrease of arrests for drunken- 
ness of 52 per cent, and a decrease of arrests for vagrancy of 54 

cent. 

After the saloons were driven out of Coatsville, Pa., one mer- 
chant had an increase of $7,000 in his business in May, June 
and July as compared with the same months the year preceding 
when the place was wet. One baker in the same town reported 
an average increase of $150 a week, and one butcher had 
$500 monthly increase in his business. There was a decrease in 
applications for aid of seventy-five per cent over “‘wet’’ days. 

Would Float a Battleship 

We consumed 139,496,331 gallons of distilled liquor, 56,424,- 
711 gallons of wine, and 1,932,531,184 gallons of fermented 
booze in the year 1912, a total of 2,128,452,226 gallons, or a per 
capita consumption of 21.98 gallons, 

eer retails at five cents a drink and there are, let us say, 
three drinks to the quart, or twelve drinks to the gallon. That 
is sixty cents. Whew, what a booze bill! $1,159,518,710.40 








Let us figure *+hat all the distilled drinks sell 
at the low whiskey price of ten cents a drink. 
It is conservative to say that there are ten 
drinks to the pint or eighty to the gallon. That 

up $1,115,970,648 for that kind of woe. 
The wine bill amounts to, let us roughly esti- 
mate, fifteen cents a drink. There are many 
prices, for wine is indulged in by high society, 
so fifteen cents is conservative. Total $667,- 
086, 532. The total drink bill, figured on these 
conservative lines amounted to the awful sum 
of $2,952,575,890 in the year 1912. Practically 
three billion dollars! 

The shameful thing of it is that most of this 
sum is paid out by laborers who can least 
afford it—men who make the loudest noise 
about hard times and the high cost of living. 

There’s a wide difference between what the 
brewers and distillers paid for the farmers’ 
gain, and to labor, and our drink bill. Not all 
: rink is made in this country. A large quan- 
tity is imported, but let me show you something. According to 
the last census there were only 69,696 ns employed in all 
the breweries, and 20,983 employed in distilleries. That makes 
90,679. The distillers —- only one tenth of one per cent 
of all employed labor, and the brewers employed two tenths of 
one per cent—three-tenths of one per cent thus gain employ- 
ment through booze. This does not make up for those who lose 
their jobs through booze, or the 110,000 who die annually from 
the drink habit. 

Here’s another point. You know that changing raw material 
into finished adds to its value. This added value is 12.2 
per cent of the total value of the products of slaughterin 
and meat packing plants; 14.2 per cent of the total value o! 
butter, cheese and condensed milk; 9 per cent of the cane 
sugar value; 35.2 per cent of the value of canning and preserving 

roducts; 13.1 per cent of the value of flour and grist mill pro- 
ucts; but in the case of malt liquors, the added value by manu- 
facture is 74.2 per cent of its total value, and of distilled liquors 
ne per cent of their total value is added by the process of manu- 
acture. 

In other words, liquors sell wholesale at a far greater profit 
than other products that go into our stomachs, to say nothing 
of the enormous profit of the retailer. That’s why the liquor 
interests have money to burn when it comes to fighting prohi- 
bition, woman suffrage, commission form of government and 


orms. 

The saloon, the retail end of the liquor husiness, is the only 
concern which turns out a finished product of less value than 
the raw material. A log, the raw material of a saw mill, goes 
into the mill as a log but comes out lumber, something useful. 
Wheat goes into the mill and comes out flourfor our sustenance. 
A real value has been added. The same is true of the cotton 
that goes into the cotton mill, the leather to the shoe factory, 
the iron ore to the steel mill, but what of the product of the 
saloon? What becomes of its raw product in hundreds of 
thousands of cases? What of the young men and boys? They 
come out broken in health, their self respect and the respect of 
their friends gone, the confidence of their employers lost, their 
future and fortune ruined, criminals in many cases and nothin 
left except woe. This is the finished product of the saloon. 
few there are who can trifle with liquor without serious harm 
and these talk of “‘personal liberty,’ but can they not afford the 
small sacrifice it would be to give up their drink for the protec- 
tion of the others? 

What Becomes of Our Money? 


Where does this three billion dollars go that passes over the 
bars of this country? Only 17.6 per cent of the value of the pro- 
ducts of the distilleries and 25.8 per cent of the value of the pro- 
ducts of the breweries goes into the purchase of materials for 
the business. And remember these percentages are based on 
the wholesale ~~ and not on the price the consumers pay. 
The fact is, the booze business doesn’t Py back og ere 
near what other manufacturing industries do for materials. 

Look at this: In the lard refining business, outside of slaugh- 
ter and packing plants, 93.3 per cent of the value of their pro- 
ducts goes into materials; cane sugar refineries, 91 per cent; 
peanut roasters, graders and cleaners, 88.5 - cent; meat pack- 
ers and slaughterers, 87.8 per cent ; butter, cheese and condensed 
milk plants, 85.8 per cent; glucose and starch, 75.6 per cent; 
oleomargarine, 79.7 per cent. 

The liquor business short-changes the farmers who sell the 
prain, short-changes labor, short-changes the consumer. You 

armers sell good wholesome food products, corn and barley, 
and they make it into stuff that debauches manhood, ravishes 
womanhood, crushes childhood, curses motherhood, and has 


Continued on page 102 
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THE MID-WESTERN FARMSTEAD 


Making the Farm Home Attractive 


By RAY F. WEIRICK, Landscape Architect 


PROM1- 
A NENT East i ‘eau 
ern gentle- ° 

man, who, like 
many New Eng- 
landers, had never 
before been west of 
Albany, attended a 
convention in Den- 
ver a couple of sum- 
mers ago. A friend 
asked him how he 
liked his train ride 
‘l enjoyed myself 
well enough’’ he 
replied, “while we 
were coming 
through the Berk- 
shires and the Eastern mountains, and was interested in the 
country along the Lakes; but Heaven only knows how tired I 
got during the long, monotonous ride through Illinois, Iowa 
and Nebraska. It was corn and grain, corn and grain, corn 
and grain, over and over until it go positively too monotonous 
to even look at. How on earth do you people out here get any 
pleasure out of life?” 

Evidently the gentleman did not realize that the country he 
had traveled through is the very foundation of our country’s 
permanent prosperity. Perhaps he was not as grateful as he 
ought to have been for the stability those same corn and grain 
fields give to the business of the nation. Neither did he realize 
that much of the monotony of the scenery of the middle west 
is due to the newness of the country. Back in New a 
it is many generations since the fields were first plow and 
planted—here in the Mississippi Valley are still living many of 
the men and women who first broke the prairie sod. 

President Lowell of Harvard, too, was out this way a few 
years ago. He was asked what, in his o inion, was the most 
remarkable thing he had seen in Iowa. ‘The most remarkable 
thing I have noticed about your country,” he said, “‘is the ex- 
tremely plain and cheerless-looking homes the farmers live in. 
Back in Massachusetts, ourfarmers, although they live on smaller 
and far less productive farms than these of the middle west, 
live in large, comfortable, handsomely desi, stone houses, 
built to last for several hundred years, and the farmers’ yards 
are generally more attractive than the front yardsin your cities.” 

Here again, we believe, for the same reason as given before, 
the fault is not so much with the farmers of the present genera- 
tion as it is with the newness of the country. It is only a few 
generations ago that wolves howled in the woods at night and 
prairie dogs and rattlesnakes played tag in the pioneer’s front yard. 

Because our mid-western farm lands contain more latent 
wealth than the richest mines in the world, we are building 
up a country which will always be the safest place for a young 
man to seek his fortune and the most reliable place for him to 
raise a family. We need only the stability which comes with 

ears here in the mid-west to enable our ple to farm more 
intensively, build more handsomely ond patmesentiy, and 
develop the beauties of our natural landscape. 

When an Englishman becomes wealthy his first thought is to 
buy a small farm and retire to the country. When an Easterner 
becomes wealthy one of the first things he does is to buy a 
country place where he can retire when he wants a rest or a 
vacation. When a farmer of the prairie land becomes rich 
his first ambition is to buy a cheerless, big, wooden house in 
some town and “retire to the city.” 

Our mid-western country will become more beautiful, more 
comfortable, and more interesting whenever we stop trying to 
imitate the scenery of other places and start in to p a the 
yeculiar type of natural beauty for which the country is fitted. 
Ve must not try to be a type of country which we are not, we 
must “be natural.” 

The Outlook From Home 


One of the surest ways to bring natural beauty into one of 
our country places is to arrange views to distant objects, such 
as a river, a wooded hill, another farm, a ledge of rock, or some 
other natural feature of the landscape. If the farmer is putting 
up a new house, or if his home has never been planted about, 
he can readily control his distant views. But if his house is 
in an old grove he is very likely to be entirely shut away from 
the rest of the world. The best time, in such case, to pick out 
the possible views is before the leaves come on. The farmer 
can then select the views he would like to have from the win- 
dows of his house and mark the trees which should be removed. 
He will be astonished to find how much more interesting his 
daily life will be, and especially his wife’s daily life, after they 
have learned to look out and away from the things whic 


, 
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constantly remind 
them of work to do. 

When new trees 
and shrubs are be- 
ing planted, this 
same thought 
should be kept in 
mind, so that no 
desirable view will 
be obstructed. 

Another im- 

rtant thing to 

in mind is to 
keep the house, 
when rebuilding, 
some little dis- 
tance back from the 
highway. Too 
many farmers build so close to the road that they do not 
have enough privacy and the housework of the good wife is 
needlessly increased by clouds of dust which blow in at the 
front door. In these days of many automobiles it is hard to 
keep a house tidy in dry seasons. Any we eee much 
better when seen at a little distance that when ed close 
at hand. It is possible to make even a very cheap house look 
charming and homelike if we can get a little perspective to it, 
particularly if the picture of the home is framed in on both 
sides by borders of shrubs and trees, and a row or two of trees 
in the rear give a background of green. 
The Front Yard 

When it is planned to improve the a ance of a fron 
yard, there are three axioms which sho not be forgotten: 

One is, to keep the center as open as possible. Some people 
seem to think that landscaping consists of planting out trees 
and shrubs as thick as fruit trees in an orchard, and in about 
as straight lines. To get a home-like picture, we want to have 
the house stand out as the center of the picture, and nothing 
distracii on to stand in front of it. A shade tree or two 
in front of the house, if certain windows need their protection, is 
excusable, but the main thing to seek to accomplish is to have 
a broad carpet of lawn in front. No yard picture is complete 
without plenty of grassy space. Some may think that a broad 
lawn will take too snuck time to keop it in ; but if trees and 
shrubs, and flower beds, are not scattered around over it, the 
yard can be quickly cut with the horse mower every two 

When we advise inst, cluttering up the front yard with 
unnecessary trees we should not forget the mistake which is 
made just as often, or oftener—that of ruining the lawn effect 
with indiscriminate flower beds. The French learned this 
lesson early. If they want a pretty effect, they do not try to 
get it with flowers, but use lawn instead. Many of their park 
areas are simply different shaped areas of grass. Try it this 
year, and see if a supe of green is not prettier and much lese 
trouble than a bed of flowers. 

The second rule is a cousin to the first—plant along the 
borders. Put your new trees, and all the shrubs you can grow 
along both sides of the front lawn; and then if you want flowers, 
plant them in the edge of the shrubbery border. Few pocese 
out thia way appreciate the attractiveness of native shrubbery. 
Most country people know the trees by heart. They know 
that white elms, hard and soft maples woods, green ash, 
the oaks and the willows will grow on the prairies and flourish. 
It is seldom we see a 1 shrubbery border. By selecting 
hardy varieties of sod bination qualities, it will ible 
to have the fragrance and bloom of flowers from y Apri) 
until late October. 

Plant Hardy Shrubs 


Do not make the mistake of trying certain kinds of shrubs 
Just because you have seen them flourish on the Atlantic Coast 
or out in California. We have plenty of native and imported 
varieties of shrubbery which wi y require a pruning once 
a year to always be vigorous and free-blooming. Stick to the 
“tron-clads.’’ Use high bush cranberry, snowball, bush honey- 
suckle, red dogwood, mock orange, bridal wreath, nine- 
Japanese and ‘rench lilacs. For the front hedge use haw- 
thorn, buckthorn, Russian privet, or common barberry. If 
= want vines on the porch or over an arbor, use the trumpet 

ney-suckle, bitter sweet, clematis paniculata, Bosten and 
a 4 ivies or hardy climbing roses. 

beautiful southern effect can be secured in the edge of 
the border by planting Yucca filamentosa, which will keep n 
all winter long and every two years send out a long spike of 
bloom. If planted in the autumn, setting out the bulbs in 
October, crocus, tulips and hyacinths will greet you the first 
— in the spring. Hardy perennials of tested worth will add 
much when planted in front of the shrubs; such as coxcomb, 
day lilies, bleeding heart, and, of course, assorted peonies. 


Continued on page 101 
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AUTOMATIC ELASTIC CURRENCY 


By JOHN O. YEISER—Part I 


In a previous article Mr. Yeiser laid the foundation of his currency system. 


Editorial Note: 


ASSUME you are familiar with the various paper money 
experiments of the world, the most notable of which was 
by the French government, as proposed by John Law. In 
that, as well as all others, the directors of the scheme had a 
superstitious faith in government fiat far beyond the point of 
reason and abused the use of the same so as to invite destruc- 
tion. The failures were mainly due to the extravagant and 
wreckless manner of issue or the placing of such money in 
circulation. In every case where paper money, divorced from 

ld, has been used, a false conception of the power of money 

as misled those directing affairs. They have erroneously 
believed that the power of money was based upon an ar- 
bitrary quantitive theory, such as so much per capita, or an 
amount equal to the value of all commodities, or the mere fiat 
of the government. Paper money has thus been printed and 

laced in circulation through favorites and for all sorts of 
investments, and in foolish and unscientific ways which could 
only call for more as prices would continue to rise higher, until 
confidence would be lost and a crash follow. 

I assert that, in the light of past experiments, the one most 
important point to be adopted and guarded to make a scien- 
tific money which would circulate with gold or silver and all 
other money, and possibly in time supercede it, and later 
become exchangable among the nations, is the steady unvari- 
able initial issue for human labor at a fixed price per day. 

What Constitutes Values 

We cannot disguise the fact that labor is the real measure 
of values. If the precious metals could be gathered like beauti- 
ful flowers or the useful water, they could not be used for 
money. It is the scarcity and labor of recovery and the ne- 
cessity of some limited medium of exchange, enhanced by act 
of government, requiring such money to pay taxes, and debts 
as legal tender, more than its comparably insignificant uses 
for ornaments and industry. The labor n to acquire 
it, with the law making it legal tender, are the two controlling 
elements that give it value as money. 

Our government mint, or treasury, should be as a mine 
available in every part of our government for public work 
whenever two or three hundred men should apply for work 
at any of the numerous labor posts, at a standard wage, which 
should be fixed. In this way our money would go into circu- 
lation gradually and sanely. As soon as any locality had 
sufficient money so that laborers could find private employ- 
ment at a slight advance over the government standard, they 
would cease working for the government. Therefore compaines 
of men, becoming too small to be continued, because of their 
members withdrawing to accept private emplyoment at a 
slight advance, it would thus automatically discontinue in- 
creasing the circulation at the very locality where it should be 
perm It would be increased, however, in any other parts 
of the country until laborers there could find private employ- 
ment, and there in the same manner be checked. In the course 
of time the only government labor we would be required to 
provide would be that necessary to increase the circulation to 
supply money lost and destroyed, or for the increase made 
necessary by increased population, or by the development of 
commerce and civilization. 

Every dollar issued should be worked or mined out of the 

vernment, and not only considered, but in fact made money 

y the act of labor necassary to produce it in the first instance. 

It should be, if you will pardon repetition, mined by labor 

out of the government before it is in fact money. en the 


vernment desires money for So - it 
should be brought into the treasury by taxation. To i Satan 
those who have property and owe taxes and are not obliged to 
work at common labor for a living, would find it necessary to 
exchange something with those who have had to labor for this 
money in order to be able to pay their taxes, just as men used 
to send substitutes to work out their poll tax. 

Values Based on Labor 

It is possible to start with the av price of wages or an 
ideal wage above the average. We could certainly stir up the 
latent energy of the immense population of our nation and 
make it one of the most industrious on earth. . There need be 
no idleness within our nation, for all may find employment 
and the standard of common labor become fixed as the id 
measure of values, unobscured by conditions that have here- 
tofore hampered it. 

In fact labor has always been the measure of values. Every 
architect, ev contractor, every engineer, must necessarily 
figure out for himself or take the figures of others who have 
estimated the amount of work different classes of laborers can 
do in a day in placing building material in any structure and 


then multiply the days necessary to accomplish the results by 
wages to determine the cost, or, inother words, 


problemati 

to bid upon a contract. Every manufacturer does the same 

thing before he can set the price on his goods. 

Now, consider how the scareity, and variance , or the hoard- 

ing of precious metals, when used as money, and the manipu- 
Continued 





He now explains it more fully. 


lation by banks, and money loaners, disconcert and upset 
calculations. Consider how a bank failure, a foreign war, and 
foreign loans, or a general strike, may stop construction. 

It should not really be necessary to speak of the variation 
between the work of different men. The government would 
deal with them by the hundreds and not individually. The 
work of a hund or a thousand, men will not vary under the 
same conditions. ‘The results may vary according to the tools 
used, or conditions where ms ge They may even be wasted 
just as money may be wasted. The result is not the measure. 
It is the naked work of a company of men, the labor of which 
in reasonably large numbers is nearly the same in any country, 
or age, and it is this naked, or mere working power, which 
should be considered as the measure, or test, by which you 
obtain this token, being thereby made money. 

Again, the work is not used to produce a value, in any way to 
become the money. But the work is required in order to fix 
a limit upon the issue of money, which is thus decreed to be a 
legal tender. This takes the place of the act of nature in hiding 
gold so that men are obli to labor for it. But with us we 
remove the uncertainty and failure of gold mini It is not 
limited by any per capita amount, by any wise man’s judgment, 
or banker’s rules, but it becomes the unerring limit of nature, 
embodied in the ability and willingness of men to labor for it. 

A few unpatriotic men could never commit any disturbance 
of finance, or create a panic, because a million hungry men, if 
need be, could always go as it were to the government mint 
with shovels, or picks, and pick out their money through work 
upon government jobs if money became so scarce there would 
be no private em mantel This would prevent financial dis- 
turbances. By the first natural acts of the unemployed they 
would bring money into circulation at that particular locality 
where needed, so that private employemnt is again offered at a 
slight increase in order to get men enough to conduct their in- 
ee Conditions automatically settle down and 
people me peaceful and industrious, instead of troublesome 

Panics Would Be Impossible 

Money carefully guarded in its issue, and placed in circulation 
in this manner, becomes an easy standard from which all 
professional and skilled labor may be estimated by individual 
contract as usual. The initial benefit is placed where it belongs 
to make the laboring classes contented and prosperous, so as 
to stimulate the business of the professional, trade and skilled- 
labor classes, and strengthen the nation. We in this country 
would reverse a principle of over sixty years’ standing, whereby 
we claimed to have protected manufactures, on the theory of 
enabling them to furnish employment to wage workers. "Phis 
way we would employ all labor, not privately employed, mak- 
ing directly a prosperous laboring nation, which would increase 
the demand for the output of all factories and farms. 

Trade with foreign countries would not be affected, as the 
relations between the different nations have never risen above 
the dignity of barter, in which gold is weighed out as any 
other commodity. ey may continue to weigh it out for 
such international relations and have more to use abroad, but 
the time would come when nations with such fixed demands 
and value for their money at home would gain popularity with 
merchants of other nations dealing with them. They would 
soon learn that our country would prefer its own money to 
that of any other nation, because of its stability, or in prefer- 
ence to any commodity offered. 

Wages, for common labor, for ae work, may be very 
little above or below the price fixed by the government for the 
issue of money, but this would not disastrous, as we are 
accustomed, all over the world, to have tremendous variations 
in wages. 

It is perfectly clear as to the manner of increasing money. 
If we make the manner of contraction equally clear it will 
seen Ww. for common labor could not more than slightly 
vary. Organization of Redemption which is the other 
belly of men, distinct from the erie oer oe who earn money 
into circulation—would be paid their regular wages from money 
raised by taxation and not be paid these new currency notes 
direct from the printer. These laborers of the Organization of 
Redemption mel to redeem money would spend their said 
wages, paid from money raised by taxation, keeping that money 
in circulation. But the money tendered the government for 
the labor of the Organization of Redemption should be can- 
celled and retired to contract the currency, because only an 
inflated condition would have induced the redemption. Such 
& revision would insure a contraction of the currency to keep 
an unvariable standard. 

The few hundred or thousands of men through whom money 
is to be issued or by whom redeemed, are like a thermostat 
which regulates the draft and controls the supply of heat 
from a furnace before the occupants of the house feel the neces- 
sity of a change. The laboring men, the first wnfortunates, open 
the gates for an increase the instant non feels a a 
just as the thermostat turns on the draft when the house n 
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Note Cet 


South Dakota Legislature gave such sound ex- 
pressions on taxation that we desire to give wider 
publicity to those remarks pertaining to this great 
subject, hence we call your thoughtful attention to 


the following.—Editor. 


E can never work out an effective 
and equitable system of taxation 
under our present constitutional 

provisions, The provision of the constitu- 
tion that taxes shall be uniform on all 
kinds of property, regardless of its charac- 
ter or what it is used for, commonly 
designated and known as the “General 
Property Tax,” stands in the way of a 
uniformly equitable distribution of the 
burdens of taxation. Its requirements 
are inherently inequitable, on the one hand, 
and impossible of enforcement, on the 


other, 
Present Assessment Unjust 

In the first place, some classes of prop- 
erty should not be taxed on the same 
basis as others, depending on the character 
and use of the particular class. Land, 
which was not created by, and does not 
exist because Of the labor of any of us, and 
the value of which is increased and, it may 
be said, largely created by virtue of im- 
provement resulting from the labor and 
enterprise of the entire community, might 
wisely be taxed on a different basis than 
some other classes of property, the crea- 
tion and use of which may a special 
benefit and service to the community, 
adding, perchance, to the value of all the 
property and especially to that of unused 

nd near by. 


The right to use and enjoy the benefits | al 


of some classes of property is a special 
privilege received from the community. The 
creation and use of other classes of pro- 
perty ts a special service rendered to the 
community. Why then should each neces- 
sarily be required to contribute in exactly 
the same ratio to the support of the com- 
munity? A person should not be penal- 
ized, by extreme tax exactions, for im- 
pore his town or neighborhood, adding, 

y his thrift and industry, to the value of 
unsightly, unoccupied ground in the 
vicinity. 

The farmer should not be penalized be- 
cause by intelligent industry and thrift he 
improves, beaulifies, and makes habitable 
and attractive the acres he holds, thereby 
rendering a real service to the community, 
and adding directly and definitely to t 
value of all surrounding property, and es- 
pecially the near by acres of the absentee 
owner, as well as to his own. Per contra 
we should not offer reward, in the way of 
tax immunity, to him who gives nothing of 
value or advantage to the community, con- 
tributes no new wealth by labor or service, 
but only holds unused land for the in- 
ereased value which the thrift and in- 
dustry of the community will surely add to 
it as time goes on. ‘To pursue such a 
policy is to punish the thrifty, the useful 
and the serviceable, and to reward the use- 
less, the unprofitable and the unservice- 
able. 

But whether or not, as a matter of 
theory, it is considered desirable that all 
classes of property should he taxed ex- 
actly the same, regardless of its character 
or what it is used for, long experience has 
shown that a flat uniform system of tax- 
ation cannot be successfully applied alike 
to all property. Attempts at this have 
uniformly failed, ag our own experience 
abundantly proves. For an instance, we 
need only look to our ineffectual attempts 
to tax certain classes of intangible pro- 
perty. Not only does our constitution 
provide that taxes shall be uniform on ail 
property but also, in the most specific and 
definite way, that moneys, credits, notes, 
bonds, stocks, and “dues of every descrip- 
tion” shall be taxed the same as other 
property. From time to time we have 





A GOVERNOR ON TAXATION 


v. Frank M. Byrne in his address to the 





enacted statutes to enforce this provision. 
Assessors and other tax officers each year 
solemnly swear to enforce it. Yet the 
amount of this class of property returned 
by the assessor is negligible, scarcely 
worth mentioning, the merest fraction of 
the total, and the revenue it yields is cor- 
respon y small. And such tax as we 
get from this class of property ts in viola- 
tion of every principle of equity and fairness. 
A few people moneys and credits to 
the assessor , where local tax is high 
the —— part of the income is absorbed 
b tax. Others do not report this class 


of pecpttty ead 00 eatively coeage tamn-| 


tion on such. The results are most in- 
equitable, unjust and unfair. 
General Tax Assessment Fails 

We cannot, and so do not, lay the tax 
uniformly on all classes of property—we 
only pretend to. In this respect our ex- 
perience is in no way different, from that 
Re er ee ee ee 
ployed. Jt is, and been, a failure 
always, everywhere. Tax Commissioners 
and other tax officers, tax experts and 
students here join in condemning 
the “General Property Tax.’”’ In reference 
to it the Wisconsin ission said: 

Frm 9 my ty a ee ee oe 


The United States Supreme Court 
(142 U. 8. 351), Justice Lamar delivering 
the opinion, said: 

“A system which imposes the same tax upon 
oe species of property, irrespective of its nature, 
condition or class, will be destructive of the principle 
of uniformity and equality in taxation, and of a just 


adaptation of property to its b 

_ The Minnesota Tax Commission, refer- 
ing to the experience in Minnesota with 
this system and reporting results following 
a change in regard to one class of property, 
says: 

_ “In 1911 a somewhat radical change was made 
in the method of listing and assessing moneys and 
eredite in this state. For more fifty years 
Minnesota had been trying to reach such property 
for purposes of taxation with the same machinery 
and in the same manner as we taxed tangible per- 
sonal property. Our experience was not materially 
different from that of other states countries 
that had followed the same methods. At no time 
did we ever get more than a fraction of such prop- 
erty on the tax roll. ; 

‘Realizing the difficulty of reaching this class of 
property for purposes of taxation under the 
vailing system, the legislature in 1911 passed a law 
imposing a flat rate of three mills on the dollar on 
such property. It was felt that a low uniform rate 
of taxation would result in placing a large amount 
of this class of property on the tax rolls that had 
heretofore entirely escaped taxation. 

“The results the first year under the new law fully 
justified these conclusions. The value of 
this class of property returned for taxation in 1910, 
under the old law amounted to leas than $14,000,000 
while in 1911 the amount listed for taxation under 
the new law exceeded $115,000,000, an increase 
of nearly 850 per cent in one year. In 1910 the 

value of this class of property 
only 4.2 per cent of the bank deposits of the state, 
while the assesament of 1911 amounta to 33.8 per 
cent of such deposits.” 


In the face of practically universal ex- 
perience why should we go on solemnly 
pretending to assess and tax all property 

y cling 


alike? Why should we tenaciousl 
to constitutional and statutory provisions 
that we know are unenforceable, requiring 


state and county officers to solemnly swear 
to enforce them when experience shows 
they cannot? Should we not seek a rem- 
edy? Is there a remedy that will furnish 
relief, and, if so, what is it? The opinion 
seems to prevail in some quarters that the 
remedy is to retain and keep the present 
provision but ignore and disregard it; con- 
tinue to solemnly swear toobey and enforce 
it, without making even an attempt at 
enforcement or a pretense of obedience. 
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KNOW NOW 
And Will Never Forget the Experience. 


The coffee drinker who has suffered 
and then been completely relieved by 
changing from coffee to Postum knows 
something valuable. There’s no doubt 
about it. 

“T learned the truth about coffee in a 
peculiar way,” says a California woman. 
‘My husband who has, for years, been 
of a bilious temperament, decided to leave 
off coffee and give Postum a trial, and as I 
did not want the trouble of making two 
beverages for meals I concluded to try 
Postum, too. The results have been that 
while my husband has been greatly bene- 
fited, I have myself received even greater 
benefit, 

“When I began to drink Postum 1 
was thin in flesh and very nervous. Now 
ds more than I 





“We have learned our little lesson 
about coffee and we know somethin 
about Postum, for we have at 
Postum now s ily for the last three 
years and we shall continue to do so. 

“We have no more use for coffee—the 
a a We prefer Postum and 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled 
15e¢ and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum-—is a soluble powder. 
A ful dissolves K gene d in a 
eup of hot water and, with cream and 


sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. 30c and 50c tins. 
The cost per cup of both kinds is about 
the same. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 











aan — Experts 
Heating Plans FREE 
Tete Savefttatienerreas Eos 


down coal bills. Deal direct with manu- 
facturer—save $25 to $75 by buying at 


We grant year’s test—back 

@ guarantee with bank bond 
—cash or long time credit 
—easy payments. Wepay 
‘ght. Biue prints free, 
ot—no 





I totally disagree with such a view. An 
honest and conscientious official having 
sworn to obey and enforce the constitu- 
tion and laws will make every effort so to 
do, afd this administration, and all of the | 
agencies under it, will continue to enforce | 
the law, including the tax provisions of the | 
constitution and statutes, so far as the 
same are enforceable, fairly, justly and 
equitably, with kindness and considera- 
tion, but with firmness and determination 
and such success as is possible. | 

Amend the Constitution | 

There is a proper remedy, however. | 
The constitution and law should not be 
ignored or disregarded, but changed and 
modified to meet the requirements of 
present conditions and the situation that 
confronts us. This legislature should sub- 
mit to the vote of the people at the next 
general election an amendment to Art. XI 
of the constitution that will, if adopted, 
— the people through their legis- 

ature or on their own initiative, to adopt 
an equitable and a fair and serviceable sys- 
tem of taxation, an intelligent system of 
taxation, as they may see fit. 

It is true that the people have hereto- 
fore refused to change this provision of the 
constitution. Eight years ago, in the legis- 
lature of 1907, I assisted in the preparation 
of such an amendment, which was voted 
on at the election of 1908. It was then 
rejected. I am inclined to believe that its 
provisions and, indeed, its aim and pur- 
pose, were misunderstood. Since then, 
and especially in the last few years, the 
subject of tax reform and improvement 
in general, and the failure of the general 
property tax in particular, in this state as 
elsewhere, has been debated and con- 
sidered extensively, and I have faith to 
believe that a majority of the people are 
now ready for this reform, ready to adopt 
a system of taxation that will at once 
equitable and fair in its application, and 
capable of enforcement. 

I believe a change in our constitutional 

rovisions is absolutely essential to a per- 

ect system of taxation. In the mean- 
time, however, we must go on with the 
provisions we have and do the best we can 
with them, fitting the law to the terms of 
the constitution as best we may and apply- 
ing it as fairly and equitably as possible. 
The present laws governing list: and 
assessing property, and levying and col- 
lecting taxes, have been accumulating 
since the adoption of the constitution. 
There is conflict in some of the provisions, 
some are vague and of doubtful meaning 
and so impossible to enforce, and man 
are inadequate for the p intended. 
Referring to this condition, the Tax 
Commission says,““The Tax Commission 
finds many conflicting sections, making 
our present revenue laws difficult of com- 
prehension and administration.” 

There is urgent need for a general, com- 
prehensive revision of the statutes relating 
to assessment and taxation, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting and suiting to each other 
the various provisions, and harmonizing 
requirements that are now in conflict. 
Chapter 352 of the Session Laws of 1913, 
creating the Tax Commission, directs the 
Commission, “to formulate and recom- 
mend such legislation as may be deemed 
expedient to prevent evasions—and to 
secure just and equal taxation, and im- 
provement in the system of taxation in the 
state.” Also, “to consult and confer with 
the Governor—upon the subject of taxa- 
tion—and to furnish the Governor from 
time to time such assistance and informa- 
tion as he may require.” 

In compliance therewith, the Tax Com- 
mission, in its report recommends amend- 
ments to and changes in, the assessment 
and taxation laws of the State, and, with 
my approval and concurrence, has formu- 
lated such recommendations into tentative 
bills, which will be at your disposal to in- 
dicate the change and improvement the 
Tax Commission finds necessary and 
essential. I recommend the enactment of 


| 











Patent Pressure Process 
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New 


United State? Rubber Co. 


The United States Rubber Co.’s 
New Vulcanizing Process 
Makes Rubber Footwear 
Give 50% More Wear 


The average rubber boot has thirty-four pieces. Where the 

ieces join are the weak places in any boot. No matter how 

igh the quality of the fabric and rubber compound from 
which the boot is made it will not give really long wear unless 
the joints unite with strength. 

The United States Rubber Company now owns a patented vulcanizing 
process. It consists of vulcanizing in an air-tight compartment. Into this 
compartment carbon dioxide gas is forced. en a uniform heat and pres- 
gure are maintained for a certain length of time. The result is marvelous. 
The rubber compound is greatly toughened. Every place where pieces join 
is made as strong as though the boot was made of one piece. 

Nearly all reliable dealers sell ‘‘U. S.’’ Patent Pressure Process 
Heavy Beiuine Rubber Footwear. If your dealer has none, write us, 
telling what kind of boots you wear, and we will see that you are 
su Look for the '—insist upon it. 


United States Rubber Co., N. Y. City 
































Save * 2 Cost 


With the Wide Cut 
Emerson Standard Mower 


The only absolutely successful wide-cut mower 
that relieves the mower from side 
ing the entire weight of machine driver and 






It employs only correct principle 
bring- 


cutter bar on the drive wheels. § 
This means no weight on the 
horses’ necks — no dragging of 
the cutter bar over the ground— 
result: a wide cut with light draft. 
us names and address of 3 hay 

























laws embodying these provisions. 


ins br 0 es Soa eaten ol ce oe 
rom erat w e y 
charges. H. & M. HARNESS SHOP. Dept. 103 i. Joseph, 
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MARKETING BY PARCEL POST 








HE word “follow-up” refers to the 
letters necessary to swing the pros- 
pective customer into line as a 
ar customer. 

f you are starting your business by tak- 
ing a list of one, two, or three 
names from the telephone directory in 
your nearest town or city, the first letter 
would act more as an introduction, and 
another letter in a week’s time, with the 
third letter a week later to those who did 
not answer or order from the first or 
second letters would be a good investment. 

To illustrate, we will assume that you 
bave the names of one hundred — 
ive customers in your near by city and you 
are desirous of securing their orders for 
small vegetables, ete. Your first letter 
might be descriptive of your method of 
doing business by parcel post, ite ad- 
vantages, etc. You would enclose a price 
list and order blank and receive a certain 

roportion of orders as a result of that 
fret letter; but some of the people would 
hesitate in buying their supplies in this 
way until they learned more about it. 
Your second letter would give other rea- 
sons as to why they could save money and 
receive better goods and service by pur- 
chasing from you. You would mention 
some satisfied customers in the same city 
and other reasons for placing a trial order. 

Two letters will probably secure the busi- 

ness in a majority of cases but to those 

who do not respond, send the third one. 

Give additional facts of interest, enclosing 

special offer and order blank. if this one 

oes not produce an order it’s pretty safe 
to say that you cannot do business with 
these people for a while at least. You do 
not want to discard the names from your 
list but check them off as poor prospects 
and send them your printed matter from 
time to time. 

Where the Follow Up is Necessary 

In starting your business the follow-up 
ie necessary with every name on your 
list. As you secure customers, their 
names are transferred toa separate list and 
all they require is your special offers, order 
blanks, ete., with a good personal letter 
once a month. 

The minute the regular customers show 
signs of letting up on their orders and a 
food personal letter does not win them 

ack they belong to the inactive list and 
should receive the follow-up series. 

In preparing the three ews in your 
follow-up, hammer at one point at a time. 
No opportunity to advance arguments for 
your service and your products must be 
overlooked. Each letter must contain 
new reasons why the prospective customer 
should buy of you. 

The fact that everything you sell is a 
daily necessity makes your business easier, 
for once you get a satisfied customer, the 
are going to tell their friends and you wi 
secure a lot of customers in this way. This 
lesson is devoted to the follow-up to give 
you an idea of the system to be used in 
ease you wish to develop your business 
in a big way and establish hundreds of 
customers. he following is a series of 


three letters which make a follow-up and 
which could be mailed once a week to a 
list of one or two hundred prospective 


ee 


hundred | , iy 
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customers, They should secure for you all 
the steady customers you con- 
veniently take care of. 

Letter Number 1 
Dear Madam: 
I tyoe could save from 15 to 20 per cent each 
od on Bn and other farm pro- 


ducts, and, . 

If you found that you were receiving fresher and 
more palatable vegetables, eggs, butter, ° 
etc., than you have been able to obtain with a 

"t you be anxious to Pisce 


better delivery service— 
your 
this service? The new 








Then woul 
orders where you could 


you this service and 
that it is the only way to buy—direct from the 


ucer. 
The enclosed list tells the story in regard to 
gates and the receipt of the goede will Grove Ge 
quality. 
“Just serd us a little order today, as a starter. 


Yours very truly, 
SUNNY BROOK FARMS. 
John Doe, Mgr. 


Letter Number 2 


Dear Mrs. Jones: 

In our last letter we spoke of the price and quabty 
of our g Now let us give you the why and the 
wherefore. 

Previous to the parcel post law 
you were ing four profits and 
your pock: We have no 
petess quoted give you the saving we make by elim- 
nating all pt the one going to the 


Enclosure 


ieee 
coming 
and 


producer. And b: 
that by 
are much better 


j 
i § 


af £8 


In our last letter we gave you the reasons 
we can serve you better and save money 
the products which we sell. We asked 
{oe Peel ander eo thas we could prove the quality 
of pur goods. 

@ are our business for the future and 
not only today. Once a customer always a@ cus- 
tomer, That's our policy. We know we have got 
to satisfy and we know we can. Y! 
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Youre 
SUNNYBROOK FARMS. 


Enclosure. John Me. 
You have the privilege of using these 

three letters if you wish. If you 

to mail about one hundred letters on the 


start, you might better have them 
written by a stenographer in your nea 
town or city, or if you are near & 

i some one Ww 


stationery and envelopes. 


Tomato plants in cold frames should be 

to the air whenever the tempera- 

ture is above 40 degrees. This hardens 

and prepares them for setting out in the 
field or garden. 
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Nearer to Town | 
OULDN’'T you to tows 


WW geste asediows r business, 
| but for enjoyment, too—if it didn’t 
take so to make the trip by 
} horse and NM Thousands of 
| farmers are doingit, keeping in touch 
| with what’s on, and enjoying 
i every foot of the way, by riding an 


Motocycle | 


| It’s an important part of farm 
equipment today. It makes | 
i short trips of those long rides | 
oe farmers often dread taking. | 
t brings you service and com- | 
fort at a cost less than you pay /| 
for keeping a horse. 
i The Indian is made in the larg- 


} est motorcycle factory in the 
i} world. It a clean reputa- 
tion behind it. Its purchase 


means an investment in the 
highest known quality and ser- 
vice; not a costly experiment 
with a machine built to meet 
a price at which good motor- 
cycles cannot be made. 


The 1915 Indian embodies 9 big 
Basie Improvements and 20 im- 
portant See it— | 
ride it out. New 1915 | 

on request. | 













BRANCHES & STATIONS « 
Sen Francisco Atlanta Toronto nf 
Melbourne London 


AGENTS-S30 AWEEK 
NEW INVENTION 


Just out. Agents alread in 
ing money. , Vour Million 










very cream sep 
arator user will buy. Makes 
them from $15 to per cow 
a year. Tells correct 
turn. Gets The 











§ Easily Attached to any make 
or sise in two minutes. 
Foote Mfg. Co. 


ACCURATE 
Be Used In Dark As Well As 
. N to wear out or get oui 

( Ye 
Box 517 Dayton, Ohio 
Back of each ad in Successful Farm- 
ing is an expert in that line. Don’t 


here 

d0 Cash or C.0.D. for 
quick. Be first in your terri- 
Hbera) 


ler anyway. 








hesitate to call on them. 
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SUDAN IN SOUTH MISSOURI 

If the farmers of south Missouri could 
secure an even distribution of the rainfall 
during ‘the summer months, the native 
grasses, such as blue grass, orchard grass 
and timothy would supply all the neces- 
sary hay and pasture. Unfortunately 
however, there are more or less periods o 
drouth almost every season, and occasion- 
ally some sections get no rain for sixty or 
ninety days. During such periods the 
yastures dry up and the meadows give 
fittle or no hay for winter feeding. The 
seasons of 1913 and 1914 were unusuall 
dry in many sections and many live rom A 
farmers were forced to buy imported 
forage at fancy prices or sacrifice their 
stock at a low figure while in poor con- 
dition. 

If a grass can be grown that will with- 
stand such periods of drouth and make a 
crop of hay, it will prove of immense 
value in this territory. Results from a 
few trials during 1914 of the new plant 
Sudan grass, offer every indication of its 
being able to serve such a purpose. The 
following quotations are from farmers who 

ave Sudan grass a trial on their farms 

t season: 

Mr. James Lipscomb says: “I am more 
than pleased with the showing it (Sudan) 
made the past season. I planted the seed 
about July 10th. It came up in afew 
days and made a very vigorous growth, 
some of the plants reaching a height of 
9 or 10 feet. I think the grass wouid 
average 7 or 8 feet in height. The ground 
used was rather thin and been planted 
in corn continuously for several years. I 
do not know the exact yield, but a very 
conservative estimate would be 2% to 3 
tons of hay and 400 to 500 pounds of 
seed per acre.” 

Mr. C. W. Sheldon grew the Sudan 
under extremely unfavorable conditions 
having only two inches of rain in small 
showers from the time the seed was 
ylanted, May 12th, till August 14th. 

he grass was planted in three foot rows 
and cultivated. July 13th, sixty days 
after seeding, the plants were 4% to 6% 
feet in height. A few plants were cut on 
July 13th. On July 27th these same plants 
on reached a height of 24 to 30 inches. 
A small plant cut August 3rd yielded at 
the rate of 3% tons per acre, and the same 
plant cut September 30th yielded at the 
rate of 2% tons. 

Mr. Sheldon grew cane, kafir, feterita, 
maize, hog millet and billion dollar grass, 
and states, “none of them can compare 
with the Sudan.” “I shall sow fifteen or 
twenty acres this spring. I think it is the 
best forage crop I ever saw and can’t 
sing its praises too high.” 

Mr. B. W. White states that his Sudan 
yielded about four tons per acre with one 
cutting.He plans a larger acre in 1915. 

Mr. J. W. Hankins plan his seed 
July 6th and got a seven foot growth with 
considerable ripe seed. 

Considering the extremely dry season of 
1914, the results obtained by these 
growers were remarkable. If it continues 
to do as well in future seasons in this 
territory, it will be a valuable addition to 
the list of grasses now being grown.— 
I. O. Schaub. 


A good coat of paint will prevent the 
wooden feed pail from shrinking and going 
to staves. 


Generally speaking, to gain something 
you must lose something. Success comes 
7 making your gains greater than your 
osses. 
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/o That’s all the profit I want now for 


making my famous Split Hickory Vehicles. I 
have the largest factory of its kind in the world. 
I have reduced the manufacture of vehicles to a 
fine science. I have succeeded in building up a 
great business without the help of jobbers and dealers. You 
get the benefit. Now my new 5% Profit plan has cut prices 
ower than you ever dreamed of. Get the book and see. 


FICK emt 


gt 
at K( 
Get My Big 57% 


are made of selected split hickory 
Profit Plan Today 








—split, not sawed. In spite of the 
amazing prices I am making this 
year, they are shipped on 


9 

36 Days’ Free Road Test 

2 Years’ Guarantee 
That means that no matter which 
of the 150 styles shown in the book 
you choose, you can try it—try it 
for 30 days on your own roads and 
under your own conditions. Send in 
yourname and address on postcard. 

H. C. PHELPS, President 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Station 202 Columbus, Ohio 


The story is in the big book 
shown here. I will send you this 
book with over 200 illustrations 
and also my new 70 page 
ness book, free, postpaid. 
for the story. 


har- 
Write 


It’s in this Big 
Book 
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Durham-Duplex Domino razor with 
white American ivory handle, safety 
guard, stropping attachment, package 
of six of the famous Durham-Duplex 
double-edged, hollow nd blades. 
Genuine red leather folding kit. 


$5 JURIAM)-JUPED Domino 
Razor for $1 


Give your Durham-Demonstrator 
Razor to a friend and we will send you 
this $5 Durham-Duplex Domino Rasor for $1. 


If you do not possess a Durham-Demonstrator 
Rasor, you take advan of this advertising 
offer it you will agree to men Durham- Duplex 


to at least one friend 





DURHAM -DUPLEX RAZOR CO., 


590 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Gentlemen:— Send me a $5.00 Durham- Duplex 


Domino Kit Out@t as {lustration above for 
which find enclosed $1.00. 


I. . cele thh » «ible aes Reslia.: 7" Wal.. ocabae 








a Swedish-American Telephone 
Time and in you have had to har- 
| ey and a long drive through 
energy and rmowey Sam waste of ase, 
. ng the points you 
into own 
at a moment's with a 


y SWEDISH-AMERICAN 
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PLANT CORN THAT WILL MATURE 


Seasons have become so changeable 
and so unlike seasons in the past, that the 
varieties of corn and the methods of 
cultivation no longer bring the returns 
for the labor expended that they should. 

The large, late maturing white varieties 
of corn that have done so well in the past 
are doubtful for present day plant- 
ing, only when conditions are suc- 
cessfully met will the returns from the 
crop be satisf ._ This applies to cen- 
tral Indiana, cen hio, central Illinois, 
and sections farther north. However, 
one hundred miles farther south, the vari- 
ety is dependable if conditions are right. 

the yield of the white is 
highly satisfactory when it matures 
properly even in central Indiana, yet 
there are sxssone thet it will not property 
mature, and any season it must be plan 
the last days of April or the first ten days 
in May to mature corn for seed 


purposes. The un 
the white variety and the large | 
them on each stalk make variety a 
good drouth resister, at least that is the 
supposition of the average grower. 

With so many farmers it is not possible 
to get the soil in proper shape for the 
entire corn crop by the tenth of May, in 
which case it is very advisable to plant 
an earlier maturing varie fe In 
bred corn, Reids Yellow t ranks high 
in adaptability to soils and climate, com- 
bined with yield and early maturity; in 
fact, it is said that Reids will fit more 
soils, more climates, more abuses, and 
yet make a 4 than any other variety in 
existence, and I believe this is true. 
Reids is so widely planted over the corn 
belt that it is to procure seed near 
home, which in all cases is advisable, if 
the seed has been properly bred and 
matured. 

For extremely late planting we should 
try to procure some of the northern 
standard bred varieties, possibly those 
which have been bred to meet conditions 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mickigan, or 
some other northern corn growing section. 
Personally I am trying out some of the 


standard bred Minnesota dent corn, and 
useful in 





Write for @ copy teday. Local agents wented. 


Teteghene My. Co. 
16 Yeare 
6241 d Ave., Chicago, Mi. 











SPOLLG 


Telesis ic 


Fireproof, weatherproof, clean, rea- : ting, | 

sonable in cost, durable—specially t- 

adapted for construction of farm So 
“nae 


b 
buildings. Sold by weight by lead- } ce. 
ing dealers. APOLLO Roortine is ae a | 
made from the well known APOLLO ~ 
Best Broom Galvanized Sheets. . 
These sheets are also unexcelled 
for Silos, Tanks, Culverts, Cisterns 
and forms of exposed sheet metal 
work. You should use no other. 
Send for ‘Better Buildings” book. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, 


LETZ Self Sharpening MILL 
Grinds 1000 to3 00 Bus. 








I believe it will be found very 


ad 
Our |the central sections for extremely late 
* | planting, especially after peas, which are 


grown extensively in this section for the 
canneries; however, these varieties may 
have to become acclimated to give best 
results. 

Only can the importance of sound 
corn be appreciated after we have been 
struck by early freezes with immatured 
crops, when it may be necessary to grind 


'much of the corn for cows, and which 


makes poor feed at best. 

The absolute refusal of millers to accept 
immature corn might tend to strengthen 
the desire among farmers to plant vari- 


|eties that are surer of maturity under 


adverse circumstances and conditions; 
farmers as a rule figure on the longest 


| possible season, instead of the shortest 


possible season, and are caught by early 
freezes. 


. I os te iat the larger types 
rst, following by earlier maturing vari- 
eties as the season advances, and should 
the season advance past a certain date 
we omit the large corn altogether and 
carry our seed to another season. Of 
course, in the breeding of corn, 
this plan is difficult on many farms for 
the reason of the mixing that takes place 
from one field to another, or from the 
neighbor's field; however, our fields are 
80 we can carry on this 
work with little or no mixing. 

The feeding value of mature corn is so 
much greater than that of immature corn 
that from this standpoint only it is worth 
while to look well into the history of the 
ome, St will plant this season.— 








THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
Agrees With Him About Food. 


A trained nurse pe “In the practice 
of my profession I have found so man 
points in favor of Grape-Nuts food that 
unhesitatingly recommend it to all my 
patients, 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the pal- 
oto Gn een een ie) ane 
can be adapted to being soften 
with milk or cream fer babhen oF the aged 
when deficiency of teeth renders masti- 
cation ae For fever patients or 
those on liquid diet I find Grape-Nuts 
and albumen water very nourishing and 
refreshing 





“This recipe is my own idea and is 
made as follows: Soak a teaspoonful of 
Grape-Nuta in a glass of water for an 
hour, strain and serve with the beaten 
white of an egg and a spoonful of fruit 
juice for flavouring. This affords a great 
deal of nourishment that even the weakest 
stomach can assimilate without any dis- 


tress. 

ny husband is a physician and he 
uses Grape-Nuts* himself and orders it 
many times for hie patients. 

“Personally I regard a dish of Grape- 
Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit as the 
ideal breakfast for anyone—well or sick.’”’ 

In stomach trouble, nervous prostra- 
tion, ete., a 10-day trial of Gra uts will 

y work wonders tow nourishing 
and rebuilding and in this way end the 
trouble. Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
oné appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


Auto 


Comfort 




















YOU'VE no idea how this glove 

helps see to handle wheel or reins. 
reeves | helps—because it gives you 
bare-hand freedom with soft, warm 
comfort! 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


in many styles, lined orunlined, all of best 
leathers. hey fee] good and last long. 
As one farmer said—“Rough work 
goes smooth in a Hansen.” 
Write for Free Book on Cloves and Mittens 
Fa dealer does not sel] Hansen's 
as for information whyre to buy. 
Cc. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
129s Descit St. Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Hot and cold rann water for 
Sg 
od Majer ths comforteot fitel 
Free Ca lc 
cane name soa" 
low Catalog 
Windssiim, apa - 3 
in 4 Coode et mano- 
; WATER & STEAM SUPPLY C0 
yore tn 

















PAINT—A GOOD INVESTMENT 
Good paint is the best investment a| 
property owner can make and yet there is 
probably no one point more neglected by 
the average farmer than the judicious use 
of paint, not only on buildings but on farm 


machinery and tools. The idea seems to 
prevail that paint is solely for ornamental 
purposes and is regarded as a luxury rather 
than a necessity. While paint does add 
much to the appearance and beauty of 
property, yet it is far more valuable for 
protection than for ornament. A very 
small outlay of money and labor expended 
in painting a piece of machinery or a build- 
ing will add much to the life and usefulness 
of same. 

To secure best returns from such in- 
vestment the user should know that the 
paint he is using is of good quality and 
properly put on. There are many brands 
of paint that are good paints and will give 

ood service if used as the maker directs. 
The most common cause of paint failure 
is the use of too much “i in mixing. 
The life of any paint can mye hey a 
large percentage of dryer being added. 

Paint so mixed will look well when first 
put on, but will soon become dry and 
chalky, will not stick to the wood, and is 
useless as a preserver, as it will not resist 
moisture. Many painters use dryer too 
freely in order to make the paint spread 
more easily. Paint overcharged with 
dryer spreads like grease and does not pull 
hard on the brush. A paint mixed of pure 
white lead and pure linseed oil spreads 
much harder and requires more work to 
bring it to a smooth finish. It requires a 
longer time to and is worth three jobs 
done with dryer killed paint. It will take 
a little more time and labor to put it on, 
but it will last many years longer. 

Any surface to be covered with paint 
should first be cleaned of all dirt or loose 
paint in order that there will be nothing 
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We are glad again—for the third 
time in two years—to announce a big 
reduction on Goodyear tires, effective 
February Ist 


Goodyear policy on price is to give 
the utmost in atire at the lowest pos- 
sible profit. Our reductions are made 
to that end, without ever reducing 
the quality 


That always means, with our match- 
less output, more for the money than 
any other maker can give 





As rubber came down our prices 
came down. As our output multiplied, 
reducing factory cost, our prices came 
down with it. In two years our re- 
ductions—including the present— 
have totaled 45 per cent. 


Last year we increased our output 
26.6 per cent. A few days ago the 
embargo on rubber was modified so 
that supplies seem assured. The 
market price for rubber seems for a 
time established. Fabric costs less 





to prevent the new paint from reaching a 
solid foundation. Hard pine lumber | 
should never be used for outer walls | 
where paint is to be spread. It is the hard- | 
est to — paint on of all known woods. 
For house painting there is no better 
materials than pure white lead and lin- 
seed oil, coloring added if wanted. 


On barns and other rough finished build- 
ings there are several mixtures that give 
good service. 

For painting machinery and wagons I 
have always found that a heavy first coat 
of white lead darkened with a little lamp 
black makes a fine body for the colors. 
The thick lead — will fill all cracks per- 
fectly dry with a smooth surface, over 
which the colors can be nicely spread. 
Usually two coats of color are required to 
make the job look right. In painting 
machinery, all metal parts should be 
cleaned of rust and all grease removed. 
Farm tools should always be kept well 
painted. The best time for doing the job 
is when the tools are in the shed for winter. 
Weather that is cool but not freezing is 
the best for painting as it will set in better 
shape. Extreme heat will cause paint to 
run, resulting in a thin cover and a poor 
job. With machinery the shop paint 
should never be permitted to come off. 
Renew it each year with a thin coat, re- 
touch the worn places and you will keep 


| 


than last year: So, under our mini- 
mum profit policy, we announce this 
new reduction. 


Only Fair Basis 


We consider profit margin on a tire 
the only fair price basis. We keep that 
margin just as low as our line allows. 


While we do that, Goodyear tires 
will always undersell any tires that 
compare with them. That is because 
we have the largest output. We have 
a new factory, modernly equipped. 
And we have world-wide facilities for 
buying rubber, of our extra grade, at 
the lowest market price. 


For a long, long time most tires 
havesold much above Goodyear prices. 
Some have sold one-third higher. A 
few have sold lower, as some always 
will, because of less rubber, less quality. 
But we can and do, under all con- 
ditions, give more for the money than 
any rival tire can offer. 





it in good shape as far as paint ata 
very small expense —T. M. Cisel, Ill. 
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Effective February 1 


Reduction No. 3 
On Goodyear Tires 


Making Total Reductions 45 Per Cent in Two 
Years To Give Always the Most for the Money 


The Best We Know 


Goodyear Fortified Tires offer the 
best we know. They are built to 
give you the lowest cost per mile. 
They minimize tire trouble in five 
costly ways employed by no other 
maker. And they are always the 
same, regardless of price reductions, 


Most tires will always sell higher, 
because of smaller output. Some 
tires will always sell lower because of 
lower standards. But we promise 
you that none will ever give better 
than Goodyear value. 


This policy has made Goodyears 
the largest-selling tires in the world. 
It will make them more so as more 
men find them out. 


Ask your Goodyear dealer for our 
new price on the size you buy. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & 
RUBBER C0. 


Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Goodyear Tire Saver Acces- 
sories and Goodyear Wing Carriage 
Tires and Other Types 
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CHECKING SOIL EROSION 


By E. V. LAUGHLIN 





HE cold rains of early spring are 
always soil hungry—a fact fully at- 
tested by the enlarged ditches that 
greet the upland farmer after every down- 


pour. This greater erosive activity is due 
principally to the absence of vegetation 
the more moist condition of the soil and 
the upheaval of the earth, traceable to the 
preceding winter’s freezing. Excessive 
rains, being unhindered in any way, shed 

uickly into the drainage ditches and soon 
fill them to overflowing; and then the 
heaped-up waters tumble away riverward 
scooping out as they go tons and tons of 
the farmer’s richest soil. Much moistened 
or partially frozen sides of ditches, es- 

cially if steep, crumble off by the wagon- 
oad, leaving ugly gaps and rents. are 
fields and winter plowed lands are often 
checked and rutted by innumerable little 
water courses, many of which may grow 
into unsightly gullies if uncheck Not 
only is the best soil—the cream of the hills 

—carried away, but roads and fences are 
often undermined. Not infrequently, too, 
are buildings threatened by the caving 
earth. 

To prevent waste of this kind is a prob- 
lem every hill farmer has to solve. Check- 
ing or controlling the ditches that are sure 
to appear in all tilled uplands is not always 
an easy matter, and is especially difficult 
if attempted without first learning how 
ditches are made. Many farmers in des- 
peration pile into rapidly wing ditches 
tons and tons of rock and brush only to 
see it all swept away by the first heavy 
rain, Success in such work can only come 
from knowing how to harness the erosive 
forces and to set them at the task of un- 
doing their former mischief. The same 
forces that dug the ditch can often just as 
easily fill it if given an opportunity. 

There are three general types of ditches 
that the farmer is most concerned about, 
each having its individual characteristics 
of behavior and particular origin. A study 
of these types, together with the causes 
that produced them, will help greatly when 
it comes to reversing the process, for ditch 
filling, if it is to be done scientifically, de- 
mands a knowledge of ditch erosion. 

Branch Ditches 

The first type is representative of those 
ditches—often cilbedieensha—aheh deake 
small valleys and have many short, lateral 
tributaries. Such ditches are usually 
fixtures in the local topography, and the 
problem is not to fill them but to hold them 
securely within established channels. 
Unless fed by springs they are dry except 
during time of rainfall—a condition that 
pe increases the tendency to erode. 

‘or years perhaps these baby creeks will 
carry off the excess water untroubled by 
any act of erosion ; then all at once a breac 
appears in the sides, due very Lkely to an 
obstruction of some kind lodging cross- 
wise, and the water cuts around and under, 
presenting in a few weeks a sad spectacle 
of crumbling sides and deepening bed. 

Remedial measures must begin im- 





mediately if the wound is to be healed. 
A successful method is to build a dam of 
brush and straw a short distance below the 
seat of damage, the object being to catch 
and hold the silt brought down by succeed- 
ing rains. Straw is then thrown in above 
the dam and over it is piled small brush 
—young trees two or three inches in 
diameter answer nicely—with the tops 
pointing downstream. Straw is then 
mixed  Hnem the brush and the whole 
is staked down with pointed stobs driven 
deep with a heavy sledge. If there are 
vertical sides they should be shaved down 
to an angle of about thirty degrees, with 
the horizontal, this being the slant at 
which ditches withstand caving the best. 
Thus fortified, the ditch is prepared to 
filter from succeeding rains the silt that 
would otherwise be carried on down stream 
and lost—enough very coe to entirel 
repair the damage previously done. If 
timothy seed is scattered over these raw 
parts the chances are ten to one that the 
ditch will again be sodded over. 
Meandering Ditches 

The next type of ditch to be considered 
is the one that meanders persistently— 
that is winds back and forth serpent 
fashion, and in so doing often completely 
changes its channel. ft is this kind of 
ditch that so frequently undermines 
fences, and buildings. Like the first type, 
meandering ditches are nearly always 
fixtures, and the labor nded upon 
them is for the purpose of keeping them 
from wandering too much. Such ditches 
are common in valleys with a gentle de- 
cline and having a flood plain of consider- 
able width. 

Meandering is an established charac- 
teristic of streams and rivers, and is 
traceable to the fact that water, when 
forced to flow in a curve, crowds the outer 
shore and consequently cuts faster. In 
time the adjacent turns may wear near 
enough together to break through and thus 
establish a new channel. Ona scale 
this is illustrated by the Missouri River, 
which it is said often changes its course 
five or six miles, leaving inland towns that 
were once at the river's edge. 

Several methods are with about 
equal success to checkmate a meandering 
ditch. Frequently stakes are driven across 
the bend parallel to the course of the ditch 
and then filled in behind with straw and 
brush. The water expends itself against 
the obstruction and the bank is saved. 
The same object may be secured by an- 
choring a bushy tree at these places either 
by stakes or to a tree near the bank. The 
best results are secured by pointing the top 
down stream and by crowding the branches 
together so as to make a compact mass. 

Ditches in Cultivated Fields 

The third and last type of ditch is the 
commonest and also the most trouble- 
some. I refer to those ditches that appear 
so often in plowed and cultivated elds 
developing as if by magic out of a d 
furrow, wagon rut, or any other slight 
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depression. From very small beginnings 
these ditches may quickly develop into 
rifts several feet wide and deep enough 
to hide a horse. Besides robbing the farm- 
er of his soil the inconvenience of farming 
a ditched field is a matter of no small con- 
sequence. And worse than all a farm so 
neglected shrinks materially in value 
in fact nothing else so quickly labels it 
‘Tundown.” 

If taken in time these ditches are easily 
controllable; and even when they have be- 
come great gaping rents in the earth a little 
intelligent con patient effort will generally 
heal them. A personal example will illus- 
trate: On my father’s farm there was a 
ditch of this character that from neglect 
had grown to be four or five feet deep and 
correspondingly wide. Finally my brother 
and I decided to attack it. We hauled 
in brush from a nearby woods and laid 
these shingle fashion the whole length of 
the ditch. Frequently we threw in some 
hay or old straw. The outlet—the ditch 
emptied upon the highway—was dammed 
securely with brush and stakes. In three 
or four months the ditch was sufficiently 
full to be easily crossable with a wagon. 
Timothy and bluegrass seed were scattered 
freely, which, owing to the richness and 
moisture of the soil made a luxuriant 

rowth and helped to form a good sod. 
My brother and I figured out that the fill- 
ing of this ditch was worth many dollars 
to us—not in the acquisition of land but in 
the saving of steps. 

Some prefer to lay the brush with the 
tops up stream claiming the ditch fills 
more rapidly. Others have greater suc- 
cess by building many little dams and 
filling in behind with damaged hay and 
straw. Many make a practice of plowing 
in the ditches, especially if they are yet 
shallow. All these methods are good, 
each having its own particular merits. 
The main thing to keep in mind is that 
ditches should be taken in hand as soon as 
they appear, for if checked then there is 
not the resulting extravagant waste of soil. 





FARMERS’ CISTERNS 


The use of coal as a fuel in most farmers’ 
stoves during the last few years, has caused 
a problem in the keeping of clean cistern 
water. Formerly it was the usual custom 
to either dig out a big tree trunk and sink 
it into the ground or to buy a stave tank 
of several barrels capacity and sink it 
below the surface. Now the coal soot set- 
tles on the roof and with each rain is 
washed into the water. The result is 
enough to cause irreverent thoughts to 
enter any housewife’s mind, especially if 
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genuine streamiine 
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she has to use this mixture in washing | 


white clothes. 

But there is some chance to get 
this trouble. First, 
we do. Our cistern is seven feet deep and 
about six feet across. Just off from the 
center we have built a double wall of brick 
leaving a space of four inches between the 


rows of bricks. This is filled with charcoal. 


The inlet pipe from the roof empties into 
the larger side of the cistern and the pump 
from inside the house pulls from the 
smaller side of the partition. All the water 
in the cistern must filter through this 
eight inch wall of porous brick and char- 
coal before it gets where we use it. 

Another help to clear water is a spout 
on the main pipe from the roof arranged 
something like a switch. With this the 
water from the roof, when the rain starts, 
is turned off into the sewer until the roof 
is somewhat cleaned of soot that has 
gathered there.—R. E. R. 
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The Car That Makes 
Both Ends Meet 


The Saxon has removed the last objec- 





tion anyone ever had to owning an 
automobile—the price reason. 


For the frst cost of the Saxon 
places this sturdy car within reach of 
everyone, Its price is $395. 


And the after cost of the Saxon 
keeps it within the means of everyone, 
Owners are amazed at the economy 
,ecords of their Saxons—28 to 36 miles 
per gallon of gasoline ; 75 to 100 miles 
per pint of oil; 3500 to 5000 miles on 
a set of tires. Saxons average half a 
cent a mile in operation cost—one- 


fourth of a cent per 
mile per passenger. 
And the Saxon 


standsup. Itendures 
the hardest kind of 
usage without flinch- 
ing. Many thousands 
of Saxons now in use 
all over the United 
States, in Canada, and 
in foreign countries 
have proved the ster- 
ling goodness of Saxon 
construction. 
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Saxon “‘Six’’ $785 


This 5S-passenger six-cylinder 
Saxon is truly an unusual value. It is 
roomy — with 1i2-inch 
wheelbase, 32 x 3 1-2 inch tires, 30-35 
horse power, high speed motor, elec- 
tric lights and starter as regular equip- 
ment, many other unexpected 
features. And the price, too, is unex- 
pected—$785, fully equipped. 
Write today for current issue of 
“Sazon Days” and same of your 
Bearest deaicr. Address Dept. 6 


Saxon Motor Co.,Detroit 
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GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 5638 Case St., Davenport, la, 


(BUSINESS ORIGINALLY ESTABLISHED 1868-61 YEARS) 
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morecheerful finish 


It is simply wonderful how 
much brightness and cheer 
Mellotone adds to a room. 
The colors are rich, warm and 
beautiful — there are many to 
choose from—we'll gladly send 
you color cards if you'll fill in 
and clip the coupon. 











is ready prepared and easy to 
apply. Mellotoned walls don’t rub 
off or fade. Not easily scratched 
or marred. More durable than 
wallpaper or kalsomine. Theyare 
washable, when dirty, and can be 
kept like new for years. 
Most economical as well as most cheer- 
ful. Mellotone makes the ideal back- 
ground for pictures. It's the ideal wall 
Tribe tatstioed teatuennedinn 
° Tmnou 
resize Brothers Standard! 
Paint. Ask the name of nearest 
dealer in Lowe Brothers Paints, Var- 
nishes, Enamels, Stains — they last 
mm and save money. 
nd coupon for new book 
Full particulars regarding use of paint 
on house, bern, silo, concrete work, 
implements— everything on the farm. 
The Lowe Brothers Company 
524 E. Third St., Dayton, O. 























Lowo Brothers, itd., Toronto, Can. 
Se. Eee. oe 
The Lowe Brothers Co. 
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a 524E. Third St., Dayton, O. 
s Gentlemen: 
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Please send me book “The Farm- 
house Outside and Inside,” also send 
eard showing Mellotone colors, and 
name of nearest LoweBrothers dealer, 

a ae 
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SOW EARLY AND SOW EARLY OATS 

Hot, moist weather at the time the oat 

crop is filling, and ripening greatly reduces 
an 


the yield quality of grain. e char- 
acter of weather iling during the last 
half of June and the first of July de- 


termines in a very large degree the char- 
acter of the oat crop. ially is this 
Se te eee pees + ee 

t. : 

It is not possible to influence the weath- 
er, but the time of ripening of the oat crop 
can be controlled to an extent. The 
earlier the crop can be harvested, the less 
is the likelihood of encountering hot 
weather when the grain is filling, and there 
are two methods by which the date of oats 
harvest. can be advanced. . 

Early seeding is important and there is 
no ar of seeding too early provided 
the -bed is properly pre . Ifthe 
ae pe 2 so pre 1 all ¢ > 

can be covered to the proper dept 
GSerte wae Se 80 Cane. It is the seed 
that is scarcely cov therefore, 
comes up qui and is rooted, 
that is injured by a late freeze. 

The second method consists in sowing 
early or medium varieties. i 
have they been found best in seasons that 
were more or less unfavorable for oats. 
In this connection it is important to bear 
in mind the fact that in the corn belt the 
majority of seasons are not most favorable 
for oats. Corn thrives best when hot, 
humid weather prevails throughout June 
and July. The most favorable season for 
oats furnishes cool, dry weather at that 
time. Since the majority of seasons are not 
most favorable for oats, it is the safer 


cy to grow varieties which yi in 
unfavorable seasons, even though other 
and later varieties may seem slightly 


su r in an exceptionally good oats year. 
n cases where a large acreage of oats is 

grown it is an excellent plan to use both an 

early and a‘medium variety. By so doi 

the chance for a good yield is in 

and the grower is enabled to harvest his 

entire crop at the proper time. 


HOW I INCREASED THE YIELD OF 
BARLEY 


While I was a student at a denomina- 
tional college, the Extension ment 
of the Agricultural college held a short 
course in the town where the college was 
Father had raised about fort 
acres of barley each year for as long as 
could remember, I was particularly 
iperasted in wast Che teashess bad tonty 
about the treatment of barley smut. 
had noted while helping shock barley on 
my last vacation that father’s barley was 
getting more smutted each year. The 
remedy su was the common formal- 
dehyde and water treatment and I went 
home to try to get father to try it. 

Now, father had farmed a good many 
years and, like many other men, did not 
become enthusiastic about “going to all 
that trouble to ¢ out a college idea” as 
he put it. He finally consented to try it. 
He had no good place to dry it after treat- 
ment so he simply loaded it into the 


located. 


used three pints of formaldehyde and this 
with his work was all it cost. 

The result was even better than I had 
dared anticipate. I got home from my 
| college commencement in time to help 
harvest the barley. I noted first that but 
few smutty heads were to be found—the 
improvement was very noticeable. The 
increase in yield was the most pleasing re- 
sult, however. The crop was grown on 
the forty next to the house where we had 

wn barley many times before. Our 
Beat previous record was forty bushels 
per acre, but this icular year our 
yield was forty-seven bushels and I do not 








need to say that father was pleased with 
“the — e to try outa idea.” — 
F. M. H. 





wagon box till he was ready to sow. He|\ 
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two minutes. Cannot get out of or- 
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cel post. Price, $3. Agents wanted. 
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SOME ENGINE QUESTIONS 

A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“How much can the surface of a gas en- 
gine piston or cylinder vary without being 
called defective workmanship? 

2. If there is any space allowed between 
the piston and the cylinder wall, what is 
the amount allowed according to standard 
gauge measurement? 

3. What would be considered a perfect 
fit for those parts? 

4. Would a hole in the cylinder wall 
about the size of a nickle and more than 
one-fourth of an inch deep be considered 
a defect? 

5. Would such a hole have any effect on 
the life of the engine?” —J. R. P. 

1,2and 3. The amount of clearance 
between the walls and the pistons of an 
engine varies slightly with various makes 
of engines, but the amount is so small 
that you must have special tools to meas- 
ure with. 

In most plants 1-1000 of an inch is the 
usual gauge even with the cheaper en- 
gines. To give you an idea of the small 
amount of A tao allowed, the dust that 
will settle on a piston in the average room 
if allowed to stand for a day or two will 
prevent the piston from entering the 

linder freely and must be wi off. 

ylinder walls should be smooth and bright 
and, where they are made in the larger 
factories, have a mirror like surface with- | |Z 
out scratches or blemishes. 

In general practice in overhauling an 
eid engine we usually get an “oversize” 
piston to take up the wear; oversize pis- 
tons are usually made 1-100 of an inch 
larger than the standard piston. 

4. A hole in the wall the size of a nickle 
would certainly be called defective work- | } 
manship and would prevent the engine |} 
from giving full power and shorten its life | jj 
if the hole is located in the path of the 
— travel or anywhere excepting in 
the combustion chamber; if itisin the com- | } 
bustion chamber and the edges of the hole 
are sharp, the engine will show a tendency 
to pre-ignite and pound.—Edw. Chalk. 
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CANADA FIELD PEAS 


c In . oie north of eel Iowa the 
an e ma grown to good 
advantage af aoe purposes. Seeded 
with oats as early in the spring as possible 
it makes excellent hog pasture, or if de- 
sired it may be used for hay. For these 
uses, sow six pecks of each per acre with a 
drill. If a drillis not available plow the 
sey under to a depth of three inches and a 
ew 

d 





days later sow the oats broadcast 
and cover with a harrow. Never harrow ||™ 
in the peas, however; they must be//m 
covered to a depth of three inches if they 
are to do well. Then, too — a cool || 
weather plant and make their growth | |= 
while the weather is cool; hence the neces- | 
sity of early seeding. 

If not wanted for pasture, the mixture 
may be cut for hay when the oats are in |f 
the dough stage. When a cured 
this mixture makes a feed of superior qual- | | 
ity for dairy cows and growing stock, and it | | 
is also very palatable. It is an especially || 
desirable roughage where clover or alfalfa 
is not available. 

Canada field peas are also grown alone 
for grain, in which case two bushels should 
be sown per acre. Being rich in protein, 
the ground peas are valuable for supple- 
menting a corn ration for brood sows and | fi 
fattening hogs. A ton of peas contains 
as much digestible protein as one and one- 
half tons of wheat shorts, indicating that 
they are worth 50 per cent more 
shorts. A ration composed of 65 pounds 
of corn and 35 pounds of peas gives ex- 
cellent results with suckling sows and 
growing pigs, because it contains the nu- 
trients, including ash constituents for 
bone production, in the right proportions. 
With peas the necessity of buying ex- 
pensive concentrates for balancing a corn 
ration is obviated.—J. B. 


|Talk it over with your wife 


Whether or not you have a Gray & Davis Starting- 
Lighting System on your Ford car depends on 
whether or not. you believe in true thrift 

Your Ford is a sturdy, able, little car. It will 
stand almost endless use. 

You drive it. Perhaps it is also driven by a big 
son or two. But time and again that car would 
serve your good wife and the daughters. 

Does it? If not, you aren’t getting fullest pos- 


sible returns from your Ford. 
Take away back- A, woman has no right to crank any automo- 


ier bile. It’s too much to ask of her. Install a 
straining drudgery Gray & Davis Starting-Lighting System on 
your Ford. She can then start the car by a touch on a pedal. 

A leading accident insurance company’s statistics show 
} ake age that one out of every four sahemablle accidents is due to 
ger a kick-back by the starting rank. Remove the danger 

of a broken arm by installing the Gray & Davis System. 

Then think of the danger of an ine “stalled” on trolley or railroad 
tracks. In cases like this, your Gray & Davis Starting-Motor immediately 
starts the engine and the car, underits own power, runs out of danger. 

If you ever wish to sell or exc your Ford car, you 
Investment {ij find its intrinsic value distinctly higher if you can my 
“It is equipped with a Gray & Davis Starting-Lighting System.” 
quicker sale and a higher proportionate 4 naway are always the lot of a Ford 
carrying this equipment. The name “Gray & Davis” is recognized every- 
where as a warranty of quality. 

att Absolutely no electrical knowledge is necessary to operate 
Simplicity or maintain the Gray & Davis System. The cost of main- 
tenance is but a very few cents a month. 

The system is constructed to outlive the car itself. Your local supply 
man, dealer or agent can secure delivery for you by ordering from the 


GRAY & DAVIS 


FOR FORD cars 


Sign, tear out and mail the corner cou . You will receiv. 
in return the most important catalog cae ae a Ford owner. 


Other Cars y 
Representa ice clase t to th y, 
Gray & ee Seats tightine pate od as stenlnrd. part : / AS 
of their curipmnnt. Remember this in choosing from the yy GELS 


SPE 

















GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., 
Boston, - - Mass, 
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SEEDING A PERMANENT PASTURE 

“I have a small run down pasture from 
which the natural sod is entirely gone. 
What would you recommend for me to 
sow on it for pasture for horses and cows?” 
—H. H., Kansas. 

Because it will furnish abundant 
turage throughout each month of a 
normal season, the following mixture is 
often recommended. It can be altered, 
however, to meet local needs: Timothy, 
three pounds; orchard grass two pounds; 
red top two pounds; Kentucky blue grass 
two pounds; Italian rye grass one pound; 
meadow fescue two pounds; red clover 
four pounds and white clover two pounds. 
Eventually the blue grass and white 
elover will crowd out the other varieties 
and a permanent pasture will result. 
State experiment stations have been work- 
ing with various pasture mixtures and 
can usually recommend a seeding adapted 
to climatic conditions and types of soil. 

The various seed houses carry specially 
prepared mixtures for pasture. 





TENANT’S RIGHT TO FRUIT 

“‘We are hired by the month for cash 
rent and a garden. Can the landlord 
enter the garden and pick the currants 
from our bushes? He has not reserved 
the right to any of the contents of the 
garden.”—P. G., Wis. 

It is impossible to give a direct answer 
to your question, because it does not 
disclose whether you are on the place as 
a tenant or an employee, and just what 
the terms of the contract are concerning 
the bushes. If the owner has given you 
complete possession of the land on which 
the currants are growing, he is not entitled 
to pick them, but if it was understood that 
you were merely to have the use of ground 
on which to grow a garden, that would 
not carry the right in you to pick fruit. 
A lease of a farm, however, entitles the 
tenant to exclusive possession of the place 
and enjoyment of everything growing on 
it, except as certain rights may be ex- 
preasly reserved to the landlord. And 
the same principle applies to employees 
who are given a Somed and garden as part 
of their pay. In such case, they are 
entitled to the products of the arden, 
including fruit owing on bushes or 
trees in the garden or orchard forming 
part of the place.—A. L. H. 8. 


ECONOMICAL RATION FOR HOGS 
“We have seventy-five head of fall 
pigs and would like to feed them as 
economically as we can and still get the 
best results. We have corn now worth 
68 cents, oats at 52 cents, tankage at 
7.50 per ton and shorts at $33 per ton.” 

-P. T., Nebraska. 

Even with corn as high at 68 or 70 cents, 
and tankage at $47.50 per ton, a combi- 
nation of these two feeds will be found 
as economical and also as efficient a 
ration for growing pigs as can well be 
found. The usual proportion is one part 
tankage to twelve or fifteen parts corn 
Often when animals are fed for consider- 
able lengths of time on one class of feed 
they experience a falling off in appetite. 
For this reason it generally pays to add 
other feeds, some of which may be com- 
paratively more expensive and not so 
rich in food value, for the simple sake of 
palatability. These need not, however, be 
made a part of the regular feed and need 
only be given from time to time and in 
small amount to add variety to the ration 
and to maintain the animals’ appetite 





SAFE TRANSFER OF LAND 


“A owns a farm, which he mortgaged to 
B for $800. When the mortgage comes 
due, A offers to sell the farm to B for 
$3000 and have the mortgage released 
as part payment on the . Two 
notes for Si 100 each, payable on or before 
five years and drawing six and eight per 
cent, respectively, are to be given for the 
balance of the price. A contract is to 
drawn to the effect that when one note 
is paid, A shall give B the patent and A 
is to have a mortgage on the farm to se- 
cure payment of the other note. Would 
this a safe deal for B? What other 
way would be better?—J. R. N., 8. D.” 

The safest way for B would to re- 
lease the mortgage for $800 and require 
A to give him a warranty deed, at the 
same time giving A a mortgage back to 
secure oy ye of the two $1100 notes. 
The next way, if A will not agree to 
this, is to renew $800 mortgage and 
take a contract from A to the efteet that 
when B pays the first $1100 note A’s 
mortgage is to be released, A is to give B 
a deed to the land and take a mortgage 
to secure the other $1100 note. In any 
event, B should not release his mo 
until A gives a contract to convey w. 
the required payments have been made 
by B and this contract should be prepared 
by a careful lawyer or conveyancer and 
should be recorded at once.—A. L. H. 8. 


SOWING TIMOTHY IN THE 
SPRING 


“T am anxious to get a good stand of 
timothy on a small piece of ground. 

I do this by sowing in the spring with 
oats as a nurse crop or had i better sow 
with rye in the fall?”—E. F., Ind. 

The most common method of seeding 
down to timothy is to sow it with a nurse 
crop such as oats early in the spring, but 
in most communities just as or 
better results follow seeding with one of 
the winter grains in the f In sowing 
any kind of grass seed with a nurse crop 
it is well to remember that the principal 
thing desired is a stand of grass and the 
seeding of the — crop should, therefore, 
be comparatively light, especially w 
there is likelihood of a scant rainfall. It 
seldom pays to grow timothy alone unless 
one is raising A mixture of clover 
and timothy makes a better hay for 
nearly all than timothy alone, 
and is better for the soil. The usual rate 
of seeding for timothy alone is about 
fifteen pounds per acre. Where timothy 
and clover is sown together about seven 
or seven and one-half pounds of each is 
usually considered the proper amount. If 
the land on which timothy is sown is at 
all poor, it should be fertilized if in any 


way possible. 


BUYER’S RIGHT TO FIXTURES 

“A sells a farm to B, with all fixtures 
properly belonging to same, as per con- 
tract. Is loose lum: r piled up for future 
use considered as a fixture of the farm? 
Also lumber from old building that was 
wrecked two years ago and piled up? 
(A new building has been built in place of 
it.) Has A the right to sell or remove 
said lumber, or has B the right to claim 
such lumber as a fixture of the farm that 
he bought from A? B has bought one 
pile of lumber at the sale, but refuses to 
pay, 1? it. Can A collect by law?”’— 

-, la. 
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The lumber is not a “fixture” and did 
pw Be ap oe rary 7: ae A 
ure is a thing to a building or 
feaahiip saubesiol, che; fh piled wp om te 
encing material, etc., iled up on t 
land i bediaied te Selene $0 Gio par 
chaser, in the absence of agreement to the 
. But, in this case, B showed thai 
he understood that the lumber did not 





be | belong to him, by contracting to buy part 


of it at the sale. Therefore, A has the- 
right to sell or replevy the lumber, ex- 

cepting that which B bought at the sale 

As to the lumber which B bought, A cap 
recover the agreed price.—A. H. 8. 


TO KEEP ROOTS OUT OF CISTERN 


“Can you advise me what to do to 
prevent roots of a box elder tree from 
pammen and penetrating the walls of my 
cistern? As the tree is much needed for 


shade, we do not want to cut it down. 
I have the material necessary to build 
up an inner wall in the cistern, which is 
large enough to make this feasible. I 
pe To ing if it would do any good.” 
—M. M. J., Mo. 

The only method with which we are 
familiar for remedying a trouble of this 
kind is to dig a trench a yard or so back 
from the cistern on the side nearest the 
tree and to sever all roots ing in the 
direction of the cistern. This will only 
“~ relief temporarily, and will have te 

repeated in two or three years to kill 
the new roots. Possibly the construction 
of an inner wall would bring relief but thie 
is very doubtful. Have any of our reader: 
had experience along this line? 


GROWING NAVY BEANS 

“What kind of land is best suitea 1 
white navy beans and how should it be 
prepared? How are beans culti 
vated? I am thinking of raising this crop 
quite extensively this year.””—L.A.M., Ky. 

White navy beans grow best in a - 
erately rich, moist soil quite abundant 
in lime. Preparation of land beging 
early in the spring by early plowing 
Frequent discing or other cultivation from 
then until the first week in June when 
the crop should be planted will serve te 


here put the soil in fine tilth, to conserve the 


moisture and to eradicate many of the 
weeds. The beans are often planted with 
an ordinary corn planter and cultivated 
in the same manner as corn, except that 
the first cultivation must be more care 
fully done on account of the tenderness 
of the plants. 


WILLING PROPERTY 

An Illinois reader writes: “A widow 

ast seventy years of age has a fortune of 
$50,000 which she wishes to leave to 
nieces and nephews, so that they may 
receive the income but not the principal 
of the legacy. What is the best course 
for her to pursue?”’—G. O., IIL. 

An attorney who has established a 
reputation for reliability in drawing wills 
should be consulted. The drawing of 
such a will involves much care to avoid 
the possibility of a successful contest. 


The exact di ition to be made of the 
property will d largely upon whether 
it consists of estate, mortgages, money 


on deposit, bofids or other form of prop- 
erty. Usually a responsible person or 
trust company is designated trustee to 
keep the property productive and make 
on, pamene ealled for by the will.— 
A. L. H. 8. 
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Piano built—my Art Upright 
Genuine Mahogany Cabinet—Empire Grand Top=com- 
pare it with any $500.00 piano you can buy. 


UYING a 
Thiery Piano 


> . 
sod baying as ad doesn’t mean spending 


——oo : money. Every dollar you invest 
in a Thiery Piano comes back to you two- 


fold and more. Suppose you have $200 out on inter- 
est at 6%. That brings zee $12.00 per yearin dividends. Yet that same $200 will place in 
your home a beautiful Thiery Piano—which will brin os your home and family every year so 


much dividends in happiness and enjoyment, that $12.00 cash dividends will look like a bit of pin money. 


A Thiery Piano will help keep the boysand §Musicstrengthens familyties. It binds youngand A musical education for the son and daughter is 
girls at home instead of see orgy meee 4 old into closer relationship. It makes your home now looked upon asa necessity. Hundreds of child- 
and pleasure elsewhere It will help keep them happier and more enjoyable. A piano in your ren have great musical talent which often remains 
on the farm. What's that worth to you? Would rlor makes your home more prominent socially. undeveloped because of the absence ofa piano. What's 
you rather keep the price of a Thiery Piano in What are these things worth to you? Arethey not it worth to you to have a Thiery Piano at the dis- 
your pocket—or the = and girls at home? worth more than the price of a Thiery Piano? posal of a son or daughter who is musically inclined? 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—FREIGHT PAID 


I'll ship any Thiery Piano you choose from my Style book direct to you. Ill tell you in advance what will happen if you send for a Thiery Piano 
I'll pay the freight. I'll ship upon receipt of your order without any red on one month’strial. You won't have it a week before you will decide 
tape of any kind, if your trial order blank is satisfactory. You can play on tokeepit. At the end of the year you would not sell it to a neighbor for 
the piano in your home one month—compare it with ordinary, everyday $100.00 more than you paid me for it, After ten years of use, you'll say 

janos and with piancs costing $100.00 and $150.00 more. Then ifyoucan that it was the best investment for your homeand family that you ever made. 
find a reason why you ought not keep it, just ship it back at my expense. And this is just repeating what scores of my customers have written me. 


And you can open an account on my books and complete pay- 
ment in two or three years time if you do not wish to pay cash. 


Any Thiery Piano you wish on a charge account plan so convenient that you can divide up your 
payments in a dozen different ways. You can take two or three years time to 

complete payment. It issoeasy yourson or daughtercould buy a Thiery 
Piano and pay for it with little assistance on your part. Soconfidential that no 
one outside your home would know whether you paid cash for it or not unless 
you told them about it yourself. You can pay once a mon’ ce every two months—two 
or three times a year—or several other rent ways. No reasonable plan of payment re= 
fused, Seventy-five out ofevery hundred buyers of Thiery Pianos are taking advantage of 
this plan and it is fully explained in my special letter. 


J. B. THTERY, Milwaukee, Wis. € just get my color-printed Organ Style Book with trial 
Without a particle of obligation on my part, send to me at once, 8 order blanks, cash and credit prices. You've often heard 
vy hgete de ey A that Thiery Organs are the “Real Music Makers” of all 

me , | organs. It's the truth. Forty thousand homes have —_— oe 
nae C] oeaen pemsn cots sttets bought Thiery Organs direct from me and they know. Saat ee 
you wish, You can get one on thirty days trial and it will cost you Ss PAIN 
so little that fir can pay for it on terms of $2.50 or $3.00a 
month. And if you don’t it's the dandiest organ you 
have ever seen, you ship it k to me and [ pay the 
retura freight, 













is printed in 
seven colors. It 
contains testimo- 
nial letters from 
buyers all over the 
country. It isinter- 
esting from cover to 
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Tractor for 9009 





An Easily Handled, Short 
Turning Tractor 


THs new Mogul 8-16 tractor 

will do the work of ei 
ses. . It will give you 16 H. P. 
on the belt. , 

Being a four-wheeled, all-purpose 
tractor, you can use it every 
working day. 

it will do plowing, disking and 
seeding. It will draw manure 
spreaders, wagons, hay loaders, 
mowers or binders. It will run 
acorn sheller, feed grinder, small 
shredder, thresher or ensilage 
cutter. 


Any farmer can buy this new Mogul 8-16 
tractor for$675.00cash,f.o.b. Chicago. 
The man who can use one of these M 


tractors pays, at this price, the least for 
which a good, reliable, all-purpose 8-16 
tractor can be sold. 

if you want to use a Mogul small-farm 
tractor for spring work, your order 
should bé placed now with the ] HC 
local dealer. 

Write us for full information 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO USA 
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This year, do the best disk- 
ing you have ever done— 
it will make you money. 


Cutaway 


disk harrowe make it yourdealertoshow you 
0: “ey todogooddisk- Cutraway (CLarxk) 
ing that thereisreally disk harrowe and 
no excuse for doi plows. If he does not 
any «ther kind~—ard sell them, write to us, 
there’sastyle and size We ship direct where 
forevery farmer. Ask we have no agent. 
Send for new catalog today 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maher of the ersginal CLARK disk harrowe and plows 

















er | it unnecessary for them to waste their 
ad | Strength flying a long distance for water, 


matically. Hae power of @ men. Queranteed 
E BENEFIEL CX. 287 ¢ industrial Bldg, indianapolis, lad, 
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soil can be 
worked without cums damage to it. The 
millions of acres of fall-plowed land will 
be found with a crust over the surface 
as soon as the snow melts. The way 


in the spring as 
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may rise into the soil cut off by the 
slow, it ie essential that the furrow slice 


t closely upon the solid soil beneath. 
This is impossible when clodg and coarse 
soil are turned to the bottom of the furrow. 


FOOD AND WATER FOR THE BEES 
Sometimes it happens that a weak 
colony of bees to be fed in the 
spring in order to have it in good condi- 
tion for work. The syrup given at this 
season should not be as heavy as in the 
fall and should be fed in er quanti- 
ties. One part of sugar to two of water is 
about the right proportion, and the best 
granulated sugar must be used. The 
sugar should be dissolved in hot water and 
never melted on the stove, as bees suffer 
if given sugar which has been burned. 
There are many different ways of feed- 
ing bees and a number of devices for the 
purpose — be purchased, but after all, 
there is nothing better than a shallow tin 
an containing enough excelsior to partly 
Bil it. The syrup may be poured over the 
excelsior until the pan is nearly full and 
the pan placed in an empty super over the 
hive, the super being covered, of course. 
The bees get on the excelsior and are able 
to take up the syrup without difficulty. 
If it is necessary to leave the hive for 
several days without attention, dry sugar 
may be placed in the pan and dampened 
with water. Some feeders are paced at 
the hive entrance, but this should be 
avoided, as they tend to induce robbing. 
Bees need more water than many peo- 
ple realize. If there is neithera pond nor 
running water close at hand, a large pan or 
two should be set in the yard near the 
hives and several chips placed in the water 
for the bees to 7 x upon. Without 
these chips man the insecte would 
be drowned. Galvanized pans are better | 
than tin ones for this purpose, as they do 
not rust. Watering the at home makes 


and avoids the — wv of the bees being 
poisoned as the result of drinking the dew 








on trees which may have been sprayed 





with arsenical preparations.—E. J. F. 
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Uses White Lead 


Five years ago this was an 
exhausted wheat farm. Mr. | 
Graham bought his first cows 
with borrowed money. Three 

| 
| 


Penaiiioirve 


years later the milk sales 
of this pioneer dairyman 
} amounted to $8,940. 
| Naturally such a hustling, 
1] ive farmer looks well 
| tothe condition of his build- 
ings. Mr.Graham paints with 


| Dutch Boy | 
White Lead | 


and pure linseed oil. This | 
paint wears long, keeps | 
smooth and may be tinted 
any color, It holds on to the 
wood, has enough elasticity 
| to prevent cracking and never 
has to be scraped or burned 
| off. If you paint for beauty 
and protection, stick td 
| Dutch Boy White Lead. 

Would you like to see a simple 








test that will help make you paint 
wise? We will send you materials 
and directions for such a test, to- 
gether with booklet of practical 
suggestions and color schemes. 
Ask our nearest office for Painting 
Aids No.242 


| 
| 
| NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Cincinnat! 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 
San Francisce 


Buffalo 
Boston 
Chicago 


QYohn T. Lewis 4 Bros. Co 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead 4 Oli Co 
Pittsburgh) 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Note: This de ment is for the use ofour 
readers. We shall print herein warnings against 
all sorts of danger and losses and we solicit clippings 
from local newspapers, or your own story of 
calamities that have recently startled your locality. 
For instance, suppose a farm house burns down as 
a result of defective flue or a stroke of lightning, or 
a horse is killed by a bull, or a man slides off the 
hay stack upon a pitch fork. Tell us about it with 
as few words as possible yet state facts. We will 
use the best of these examples each month and 
a thereon, showing how to avoid losses.— 

tor. 











Killed by Engine 

News of the death of our friend Bruce 
Crossly of Pottawattamie Co., lowa, came 
as a shock January 24th. He was working 
alone with a stationary engine when his 
clothing caught in the shafting and he 
died from the injuries received. 

Factory owners are compelled by law 
to protect workmen against every pre- 
ventable accident by having all dangerous 
moving machinery parts shielded by 
something so that even a careless person 
cannot get caught and injured. The same 

recautions are necessary on the farm. 

You cannot tell when a child will get in 
contact with a moving part that will wind 
its clothing up and injure the child. You 
cannot tell he bm a gust of wind will blow 
your clothing in contact with a cog or 
shaft and do you great harm. You must 
work around moving machinery, there- 
fore protect every part of dangerous ma- 
chinery by screens of some sort—a frame 
of pipe on which is fastened poultry wire 
or woven fencing, or a metal sheet, where 
children are apt to poke fingers into gears. 

Gasoline Explosion 

Under news date of January 2lst, is 
recorded the death of Mrs. Ben Ludwig, 
of Floyd Co., lowa, and the burning of 
the residence of her father in whose home 
she was attempting to kindle a fire with 
gasoline. 

This awful calamity should be made 
impossible. In fact we cannot see how it 
was possible, for the state law requires that 
gasoline be kept in red cans, or the can 
marked with a big red label bearing the 
word GASOLINE. The odor of gasoline 
ought to be warnin: ao to one who 
could not see the color of the can. 

Never under any circumstances use 
gasoline to kindle fires. Never pour 
gasoline into the tank of a gasoline stove 
when the flame is burning, or when any 
flame or fire is near. Never go near gas- 
oline odors with a lamp or match to dis- 
cover a leak of gasoline. When you smeli 
gas of gasoline, use your nose to trace the 
source if in the dark, and o doors and 
windows to free the room of all gas before 
bringing a light into the room. Draw all 
gasoline before dark. Better sit in dark- 
ness than risk an explosion by attempti 
to fill a gasoline lamp or stove by the aid 
of a lamp. 

Kerosene Explosion Kills 

Under date of January 19th, a news item 
from Cerro Gordo Co., lowa, tells how 
Mrs. Abraham Nygaard lost life by 
— some kerosene on a smoldering 
fire. When she touched the lighted match, 
the gas exploded and she was so badly 
burned that she died. 

Kerosene is not exceptionally dangerous 
but it is very easily turned into gas when 
poured upon hot coals and the gas is ex- 
tremely explosive—just as much s0 as 
gasoline gas. After kerosene has stood for 
a long time in a closed can there is apt to 
be gas above the oil, which will explode 

ily if brought in contact with e. 
Therefore, when using kerosene which has 
stood long, especi 
look out for this gas in the top of the can. 

Kerosene is an excellent fire kindler but 
must be used properly. Fill a tomato 
can half full of kerosene and at night stand 
corn cobs on end to fill the can. In the 
morning these cobs can be laid beneath the 
kindling and will form a torch that will 
Start the fire nicely without a particle of 


danger. 
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Donce BrotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


When you look at the car remember 
that Dodge Brothers know how to 
build a motor car. 


They know how because they have 
manufactured the vital parts for 
more than 500,000. 


They know how to make gears, be- 
cause they have been used to manu- 
facturing 30,000 sets of gears a day. 

They know how to make steering 
gear posts, because they have made 
229,500 a year. 

They know how to make connecting 
rods, because they have turned out 
in a year more than 850,000. 

They know how to make crank shafts, 
because they have made as many 
as 205,000 a year. 

They have a factory with a floorspace 
of more than 20 acres, —< pe 
thruout with the most modern 
machinery known to the industry 

The immense foundry can melt 
150,000 pounds of gray iron each 
day, and 25 tons of brass. 

The two big forge plants can shape 
300,000 pounds of steel a day. 
The fly-wheel department can finish 
2,000 fly-wheels each day, punch 
40,000 thrust plates, assemble 
2,000 differential gear cases and 

drill 6,000 differentials. 

Other departments are capable of 
equally remarkable production. 
Handling millions of parts and pieces 
annually they have learned how to 
get the utmost out of materials, 

machinery and men. 


Yet despite the scale upon which their 
business is conducted Dodge Bro- 
thers do not have to ask for out- 
side aid. . 


Dodge Brothers’ factory is financed 
and entirely controlled by Dodge 
Brothers. 


And the result of Dodge Brothers’ 
unusual experience and complete 
financial independence is shown in 
the car. 

There isn’t a thing in it, or on it, that looks 
cheap or is cheap. 

The leather is real grain leather. 

The tufting is deep and soft; the filling, 
natural curled hair. 

The 35 h. p. motor is cast en bloc, with re- 
movable head. 

The rear axle is of the full—floating type. 

The bearings are Timken thruout—with 
8. R. O. ball bearings in clutch and 
transmission. 

The springs are made of Chrome Vanadium 
steel and are self-lubricating. 

The wheels are hickory, with demountable 


rims, 

The body is all steel, including frame, with 
a periect stream line effect. 

The fenders are of a special oval design. 

The magneto is an Eisemann waterproof. 

Everywhere you will find drop forgings and 
drawn work instead of castings. 

These are all recognizable as features beyond 
betterment; and no matter how minutel 
you examine the specifications you wi 

nd it difficult to conceive how the mate- 
rial, the desi or the manufacturing 
practice could be improved. 

You are not merely investigating a 
low-priced car. 

You are looking at a high grade car 
moderately priced. 

It needs no special salesmanship to 
tell of its merit. 


It speaks for itself. 


We would like to have you write for our Book 
B, which will give you a clear idea of the 
mechanical value of the car as expressed by 
an engineer not connected with the company. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the car complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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. your station. —We send you 
(ib. trial can, all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1. 
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= f not satis Write today. 
BLACK DIAMOND PAINT & VARNISH WKS., Cincinnaly 


Waat one agent ia each couaty to sell our full line of paints. Write for color-cards. 
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USE GOOD CLOVER SEED 


By W. F. 


PURDUE 





W400 much pains cannot be taken to 
Tex the best quality of clover seed. 
The best seed is always the ch t, 
regardless of price, because it is all clover 
3oed and will grow, which is not true of the 
cheaper grades. Well cleaned, plump seed 
with a good lustre, and free from w 
seeds, is classed as first class seed when it 
tests at least ninety-five per cent germina- 
tion. Seed should not be more than two 
years old; new seed is always much strong- 
er in vitality. 

It is always very important to keep a 
close lookout for weed seeds, as a great 
many of the worst weeds have been intro- 
duced upon farms in this way. Even 
clover seeds that are sold to be absolutel 
clean often have dangerous weed 8 
in them, yet they will be passed off as clean 
seeds if the buyer does not examine them 
closely before paying out his money. Of 
eourse we usually know what to expect 
when purchasing a cheap grade of seed— 
we know that it probably contains twenty 
five per cent or more of weed seeds, in- 
fertile clover seeds, chaff, sticks, etc., all of 
which have to be paid for at clover seed 
rates, and the experienced man does not 
care to save money in the initial cost only 
to lose it in the ultimate results. 

The Amount of Seed 

The amount of seed to use acre and 
the time to sow are debatable questions. 
In regard to the first, it may be said that it 
pays to seed freely, let the seed cost what 
rt may. High priced seed has been the 
direct. cause of some poor stands or com- 
plete failures because not enough seed was 
used to insure a good stand under very 
favorable conditions. Even though ger- 
mination be perfect, many of the young 
plants are never permitted to reach ma- 
turity, and when the plants are few in 
number in the beginning any large loss 
means a poor stand. With high-priced 
land, not many bald spots can be tolerated 
in the clover fields if a first class stand can 
be obtained at any reasonable cost. Some 
authorities advise the sowing of six quarts 
of seed per acre, but this is a waste if the 
seed is of good quality. Four quarts are 
entirely sufficient if the seed-bed is in the 
proper condition and the seeding is done 
properly. However, this is largely a mat- 
ter of using good judgment; one should 
go to some extent - past experiences as 
to the amount to sow. Oftentimes six 
pounds of seed per acre will give as good 
a stand as twice the amount, yet condi- 
tions are usually such as to make thicker 
seeding advisable, articularly on the 
thin places in the field. It may pay to use 
as much as twelve pounds per acre on these 

Ota, 

" Time of Seeding 

Good judgment must also be used as to 
the time of seeding. Some farmers like 
to seed real early, say in February or early 
in March, while others favor late seeding. 
Observations tend to prove, however, that 
a happy medium between the very early 
and the very late seeding gives the best 
results one year with another. Late seed- 
ings often fail because of dry weather, 
while if the seed is sown early and a nice 
warm day comes, many of the seeds will 
sprout and the young plants are then very 
easily killed by severe weather conditions 
which follow the warm period. In any 
event, it hardly pays to expose the seed to 
the extremes of weather which usually 
occur during late February. From the 
first to the fifteenth of March the soil is 
usually supplied with sufficient moisture 





and the ground is in the right condition for 
the seed to work downward to the proper 
depth to take root, while the action of the 
frost and early spring rains will supply ad- 
ditional covering. Any morning during 
this period when the sun is coming out 
warm and clear so that thawing will soon 
take place, is an ideal time to sow. The 
seed will run into the little cells, then the 
thawing will melt and run the surface of 
the ground together, so that by noon the 


seed will be covered nicely. en, when 
they sprout, they will not be to 
any freeze that comes; they will also be 


focventes from washing if a dashing rain 
ollows soon after sowing. Some few 
farmers do not object to seeding on snow, 
but it is generally conceded that this is a 
bad practice since in cold weather many 
of the seeds will be consumed by birds, 
and if the snow off with a rain the 
seed will be w into bunches in the low 
places, if not off the field entirely in the 
case of hillside land. Better results are 
obtained by seeding on the bare ground 
at a time when freezing takes place each 
night followed by thawing the next morn- 


ing. 

. To Distribute Evenly 

The seeding should be done on still days 
ele shige Rengty amt oye yh. 

unches. ten it is necessary to get out 
early in the morning before the wind rises 
and work until the wind so strong 
as to make even seeding uncertain. 

The old method of sowing by hand is not 
to be compared with the even distribution 
of seed we get with the modern seeder. 
The average machine sows clover seed 
thirty-six feet to each round and if one is 
reasonably careful in setting the guide 
stakes at the ends of the field there will be 
no thick and thin streaks when the clover 
grows up. 

In sowing a mixture of timothy and 
clover seed, or rather when sowing both 
kinds of seed on the same ground, it is ad- 
visable to sow one kind at a time, because 
when mixed they will not scatter evenly 
owing to the inequality in weight. It is 
never advisable to mix a seeds with 
grain when the latter is being sown with 
a drill because the grass seeds will be put 
in the — so deeply that a large per- 
centage will never germinate, 

Ra = “jp have —s success 
the plan of increasing sli the quantity 
of seed usually sown and then ‘Gividing 
it inte equal parts, One if sown some- 
time during the <—— ween the last 
of February and the last of March, and in 
about a month the first seeding is crossed 
with the remainder of the seed. Some 
good stands have resulted from this 
method of seeding as it gives two chances 
for the clover to catch. One seeding may 
develop all right while the other will be a 
complete failure, or perchance both sow- 
ings will come on right. But if only 
one should catch there will be a fairl 
good stand, provided good seed was wood. 


Radishes should be grown quickly and 
pulled at aod mw time. They soon be- 
come hard woody. The best plan with 
radishes is to sow a short row every week 
until it is too late in the season to sow them. 


We like to put radishes and lettuce on 
one side of the row where cucumbers are 
to be planted and on the other side. 
These are ga’ and eaten long before 
cucumbers are ready for use and yet give 
plenty of room to walk on each side. 
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For All Soil Conditions 


Every Buckeye owner is mak- 
ing money—and there ars hun- 
dreds of them. A reasonable 
down payment secures the 
machine. Besides acomfortable 
living you can pay the balance 
out of your earnings ina few 
months. 


Write today for Catalogue Z and 
new terms. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 

Makers also of 

Troneh Wunovetere 

and Tractors 














Farm Tractor 


Mode! L— 12-20 Horse Power 
four-cylinder, 2-speed light weight 
tractor of great power, suitable for 
any size farm, Will pull the im- 

plements you now have on your farm 

—gang plows, mowers, binders, 

manure spre road drags or graders. 
Will also operate your ensilage cutter, 

er, circular saw, etc. Does more work 

an horses—costs less and Is so anyone 


can run i 
. Write Today for Free Folder 
Itustrated in Colors 
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You Need This Book 


Because you are interested in auto- 
mobiles, tractors and farm machinery, you will 
read this book on bearings from cover to cover. 


It tells, in plain every day language, 
all about anti-friction bearings—the various 
kinds—their construction and why Hyatt ao 
Bearings are so dependable wherever u 


A postal will bring st. 
Hyatt Rotter BEarine Co 


Berges ontcSf® 


700 Woodward, Ave. 
DETROIT <= <= = = MICHIGAN 

































Save yourself they 
frequent and dan- 
gerous task of 
climbing and oiling. 
Insist that the makers fit 
and othermachines with “B 
INGS. They will then run smoothl 
oiling or greasing. Hard-to-reac 


F tosell. Wejust 
you who uses our 
il-less bushings. 


U CTT DOOR BUSH. 


geek nme for years may be 






neglected or forgotten. Reasons why ene le 
and without owe. 


use our tmalers 
Equipped with our are told in our 
FREE BOOK—‘ Light 
jet a ona, Slippery Sub. Sub- 
Oil saved, money saved joc +7 ay 


Bushings, ~ —. 
mill pumps 

GRAPHITE LUBRICATING CO. 
== Box “S,’? Bound Brook, N. J. 
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Two Free Books 





1451 W. 37TH ST., CHICAG®, ILL. 


MOTORCYCLES 


$40 and up. Guaranteed re- 
built Harley-Davidsons, 
Excelsiors, Indians, ete. Every 
machine in good running order 
and all equipped with good tires. 
We also have several used side- 
carsin fine shape. Write today 
for list 127. 


BIAX MOTOR CO., Box820, Milwaukee, Wis. 
3 page to beep, bess I~ 
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copy of the 
and all. 
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For a good many years we have wrestled 
with cornstalks in various ways. We have 
tried breaking them with a railroad iron, 
have harrowed them down in the spring 
and of late years have been double discing 
them. The last way does very well in a 
dry time and when the stalk wth is 
not too large; under those conditions the 
stalks are pretty well disposed of and the 
ground is left in fine shape to either plow 
or list. But when we hose a big stalk 
growth, as we had last year, something 
else has’to bedoneor thereis trouble at cul- 
tivating time next spring. For this reason 
we have invested in a two-row stalk cutter. 


The price of the two-row stalk cutter 
was $45 while a one-row machine could be 
had for $25. A little study convinced us 
that the two-row machine would be the 
cheapest in the end. We intend to cut the 
stalks not only on the prospective corn 
land but where oats are to be sown as well. 
By cutting the stalks we think we can do 
a much Besser job in fitting the oats 

round for the dbo and drill. We use a 

ise drill, which is the only kind that will 
work in stalks, but find that even the disc 
drill does much better work where the 
stalks are well cut up. 


Speculative buyers of hay in this local- 
ity have not reached a place where it 
looked as though the getting off was good. 
Nearly all the prairie hay in this locality 
which is stil) in the farmers’ barns is sold 
under contract, at a price which will not 


allow the buyer to sell at a profit. One 
buyer took t all the ow or sale here 
at a price ing from $9.50 to $10. The 
ge pe he be No. 1 and hay 
of this b about $11 in 
Kansas ~ayh h.. seen that he has 


no profit awaiting him. It costs $2.90 a 
-_ to ship hay from our station to Kansas 
ity. 

At this writing, feed is very plentiful in 
postal this part of the Southwest.” ere is 80 
much fodder still in the field that I do not 
see how it can be used unless we have an 
exceptionally late spring. In this part of 
Kansas, prairie pasture may be ready to 
turn on as early as April 5th; on the other 
hand it may not furnish a full bite for 
stock until as late as May Ist. At any 
rate, we have feed to carry us to May Ist 
and then some, as the boys say. This feed 
consists mostly of corn and kafir fodder 
although there is some oats straw and a 
good deal of alfalfa hay. 


A a hbor shipped his fat steers this 
hey weighed 1,350 pounds in 

sel City and brought $7.80 a hundred. 
No doubt this price looks large to city con- 
sumers and they probably ponder over the 
immense profits made by the farmer. As 
a matter of fact, these steers made our 
neighbor no profit at all and he would not 
have come out even on the deal had not 
the cattle been an extra lot of feeders and 
the weather for feeding perfect. Corn 
sells here now for 65 cents a bushel on the 
farms, alfalfa hay brings $9.50 delivered 
in town and our neighbor paid almost as 
much per hundred for his feeding cattle 
as he received for them when fat. There 
will have to be a readjustment all down 
the line before our city friends eat cheaper 


of pork prices. 

No reduction in pasture prices is in sight 
for the cattleman who depends on rented 
ground to furnish feed for his stock. For 
the last two years it has cost from $7 to 
$7.50 a head to pasture mature cattle from 
May Ist to October Ist. This high pas- 
ture cost is to be added to the cost of grain 
and hay when we come to figure the cost of 
making beef. 





They inly cannot complain | 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 




























Conceded 
Supremacy 


for 30 years Ann Arbor Press 
owners have beaten every effi- 
ciency record known for speed, bi 

Capacity, neat baling, durability aa 
freedom from breakages. We could 
ask for no stronger proof of this 
than the record of any Ann Arbor 
owner anywhere. 
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Bales any kind of hay or straw. Just the 
press for use on your own farm—sold at a 
price low enough to make it pay. Every 
Ann Arbor press is equipped with the 4 
mous folder roller which created the sl 
“There's no tail to an Ann Arbor ." 
Combination or separate power presses; use 
= engin. One or two horse power presses, 
t draft. 

rite for catalogue Ann Arbor Ma- 
and booklet “* Making chine Co., 129- 
Money from Hay” 
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free samples, compare wi others, 


’ ii Aisne, White ss sd" Sweet Clover, Sey 


good “‘catch,”’ avoid clover troubles, i killing, 
protect» harvest and yp — _—— valuable 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S 
NOTEBOOK 








E are starting in on another 
W seasons crop. No, we are already 

started for we have the seed on 
hand. The world will demand lots of 
food stuffs from us this year. Will we be 
; able to supply the demand? There are 
; many things that will determine t 
many of which we cannot control. 
we sow on the best, seed-bed we can make, 


ve the best seed we can get, and then care 
te for it the best we can, our duty is done and 
«SS we may be proud of our part, whatever 
ig may be the results. If, on the other hand, 
te we fall below that mark we are smaller 


men than was our opportunity. It is a 
vital part of true religion to do one’s best. 


ty The cheapest temporary pasture for 
hogs is rape. The amount of pork that 
can be made from an acre of rape is simply 
marvelous. Such an acre is more profit- 
able than an acre of any of our field oops 
Hog pastures growing nothing but dog 
fond and smartweed are a waste and a 
disgrace to the farm. 


What a change it makes to have spring 
approaching. he weather may get as 
cold as in winter but there is hope for 
sunshine and warmth soon and that 
makes it look so much brighter. 


The season is almost here for hunting 
the first wild flower. At our house it is 
a mark of real distinction to be able to 
report the first buttercup or windflower or 
the first robin or bluebird. Those little 
things bring a spirit of joy into the farm 
life. We are so familiar with the things 
of nature all about us that our familiarity 
breeds contempt and we fail to appreciate 
them as we should. 


: A neighbor is so thankful in this season 

of high priced corn that he did not have 

: to “waste” any of his in a silo. Now if 
there is any time in the world that a man 

ought to be glad for corn in the silo it 
is when grain is high. Some people never 
ean realize that corn put in the silo is 
saved for feed as surely as when cribbed 
and the corn is orly about half the value 
of the silage. 


It seems just a few years ago that all 
the summer apples in this prairie country 
were the few windfalls that were occasion- 
ally shipped in barrels. Now almost 
every farm has summer apples to waste. 
In our orchard planting now it is winter 
varieties that we need. Good quality 
and hardiness seem to be hard to combine 
in late apple but they are coming just 
the same. 


Now that we have had a hotbed a 
couple of years it would be hard to get 
along without it. There is a lot of satis- 
faction in going into the grocery store and 
when the clerk suggests that you take 
home some lettuce inform him that you 
have better at home. 


There are many tales of bravery that 
are coming from the scenes of war. There 
is probably no more cou there than 
the same men would put into their plain 
everyday life at home. It is shown 
forth im a more spectacular way is all. 
I believe it really takes more courage to 
continually stick to some hard task than 
it does to make a quick dash into danger. 
The world sees and cheers only the latter 
but the courage is there just. the same, 
inthe steady grind. 
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A few years ago when the wet seasons 
cut off our crops year after a friend 
on an untiled farm, for ich he was 
paying cash rent and raising nothing, 

ept going behind each year until he was 
ser thousand a —— Things 
00 mighty dark but kept trying. 
I never beard itn complain or ble. 
Last year he completed paying off all his 
debts and had some money in the . 
That takes what I call real courage. Of 
course it never gets a man’s name in the 
headlines of the dailies but it marks the 
real metal of the man. 


When our spring backs up into winter 
again and we get a March snow storm, 
it cheers one up to see a meadow lark 
cheerily rolling out his spring call from the 
top of a fence post. It makes one feel 
that if that little fellow Just back from the 
South ean look on this weather with that 
much faith, how can a man complain. 
ee fellow sort of inoculates us with 

is faith. 


I am getting restless for seeding time 
again. Poa every human being gets 
that feeling. In the towns you see it 
shown by spading up little en patches. 
We farmers show it by kicking out a 
corn hill here and there to see if the frost 
is out and how soon it will be time to start 


the disc. 


Purdue University has been doing some 
work in the preparation of a calf meal to 
take the place of milk in the calf ration. 
A meal made up of equal parts of linseed 
meal, red dog flour, hominy feed, and 
blood meal has proven very satisfactory 
and cheap. They are preparing a publi- 
cation on their work whick we can soon 
get by writing for it. ' 


The neighborhood thinks we are crazy 
because we always drive our hogs to the 
stock yards instead of hauling them there, 
a distance of four miles. They claim they 
shrink so much more by driving than by 
riding. The pigs will walk it in two hours 
and it usually will take that long to 
catch and load them. Where there is a 
good big bunch of them they drive along 
easily without half the excitement there 
is when the whole neighborhood attempts 
to drive them into wagons. No, when it 
comes to shrinks it is my belief that the 
fellow with his hogs in a wagon is the man 
with the big shrink. 


A boy’s pig feeding contest is a new 
feature for the county fair that is worth 
while. I saw it tried out at the North 
lowa Fair last fall and it took fine. The 
boys were entered in the contest in the 
spring and their pigs weighed. Each bo 
was to select his own pig, feed it himse 
until fair time, keeping account of the cost 
of feed. The pigs were then weighed at 
the fair and prizes awarded taking into 
consideration the quality of the hog as 
well as the daily gain. The hogs were 
classified according toage. If I remember 
correctly, one lad fed his hog so that he 
SS oe Se ee eee 
day. A prize was also offered for the best 
article written by the boys on the feeding 
of their pig. the boys were much in- 
Soe Rhy ey 
wel and ju : ery that was 
mm the contest knows more about 
pog raising than he did before. 






















the 
ity to the South. You ought 
l about it right now. 
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This Tells 
All About it 


Tam the largest er of Sudan Grass in Amer- 
ica, I have studied it for This book con- 
tains everything I have rned about Sudan 
Grass. It is complete and absolutely reliable. It 
is the first and only book ever published that tells 
all that is known about Sudan Grass. Profusely 
illustrated with actual pasteonehe of growing, 
harvesting and threshing Sudan Grass. 
Prof. B. Youngblood, Director of Experimental 
Stations for the state of Texas, says— 
“Mr. . : “I have read your new Sudan 
Grasa book. to note that it brings forth the most 
nsive and ve information on Sudan 
as yet published in form.”’ 
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Motor, Belt, 2 and 1 horse—the un- 
equaled hay presses for Service— 
ty—Economy. 


Leverage Does the Work 


Write for FREE catalogee, AGES, 
HAY PRESS CO., Bex 48, City, Mo. 











































The prospects are that cattle production 
in this country has received a backset that 
we will be years in overcoming. The foot- 
and-mouth disease and the deplorable 
condition of the cattle market this spring 
at a time of high priced corn will scare 
many out of the business for sometime. 


A grotesquely gowned lady with an 

“artistic temperment” was bemoaning the 
fact that all the beauty of the country 
was wasted on the unappreciative farmers. 
On the same bench beside her in the depot 
was a common looking old farmer with the 
soul of an artist. By instinct he loved the 
real art as he had seen God paint in the 
fields and wood. Hidden in the bushes 
back of his garden is a wonderful wild 
flower garden. And he is one our lad 
would class as wunappreciative. We 
farmers may look very common, yet no 
class of people love the reall autiful 
more than we farm folks. We cannot 
all appreciate man-made imitations of 
beautiful things but know and love the 
ge nuine masterpieces of nature.—Geo. W. 
odfrey,lowa. 


SEEDING OATS 


Level, fine, and firm are the three words 
which should be kept in mind when pre- 
paring a seed-bed for oats. 

The exact method of procedure neces- 
sary to obtain a seed-bed which meets 
these specifications will, of course, depend 
upon the kind of soil and the crop grown 
upon it last year. Many more acres of 
oats are sown on cornstalk land in the 
corn belt than upon all other kinds of land 
put together. In some sections where 
the soil is heavy and not very loamy, the 
land must be plowed. On most soils of the 
Middle West, however, it is not necessary 
to plow the land. An excellent seed-bed 
can be prepared by discing twice, lapping 
the disc half way, and in addition it will 
pay to double harrow. 

The old method of sowing the seed and 
doing all the discing and harrowing after- 
ward is to be condemned. Cornstalk land 
is almost invariably ridged to a certain 
extent by cultivation during the previous 
season. When oats are sown without pre 
aration of the soil the kernels roll off i 
= es and thus produce streaks of thick 

thin seeding. Where the oats are 
thickest the plants grow less rank and 
ripen earlier, and the streaks are often ap- 
parent at harvest time. The uneven 
ripening lowers the quality of the crop. 

A fine seed-bed is essential in order that 
the seed may be covered to a uniform 
depth. When a portion of the kernels are 
covered much too deep, a portion not 
covered deep enough, and a third portion 
not covered at all, there is not only waste 
of seed but a poorer quality of grain. The 
uneven depth of covering gives the plants 
an uneven start and when the majority of 
the plants are ready to harvest there is a 
considerable percentage which have not 
yet filled. This increases the percentage 
of light oats and lowers the weight per 
bushel of the crop. 

A firm seed-bed is important because, 
with a mulch of fine, loose soil on top, it 
does not dry out so readily as a deep, loose 
seed-bed. 

Taking one season with another, it pays 
to drill oats rather than sow them broad- 
cast. Especially do drilled oats show to 
advantage in a season following a cold, dry 


wg 

Ages seed-bed for oats means a better 
seed for the clover sown with it. The 
number of failures to secure a stand of 
clover will decrease as the better prepara- 
tion of a seed-bed for oats increases. 
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By A. A. 


LFALFA cannot be profitably pro- 
A duced on sour soil. It is true that 

alfalfa is successfully grown on 
many farms which have never been limed, 
but in many cases the production of alfalfa 
on these farms has been an expensive 
proposition. Alfalfa must have plenty 
of nitrogen and other available plant food 
for its successful growth. ‘These condi- 
tions are supplied when large quantities of 
manure are applied to the soil and when 
alfalfa is grown upon an extremely fertile 
soil. But in either case, the alfalfa is 
produced at the expense of this plant food 
which has been supplied in the manure or 
at the expense of the plant food which is 
present in the soil. 

We must consider in this section where 
there is plenty of rainfall that the alfalfa 
plant has two chief values—one as a feed 
rich in muscle building material, and the 
other as a soil enricher. Whenever all of 
the elements of plant food are applied 
(and this refers especially to nitrogen) the 
great value of the alfalfa plant as a soil 
enricher is lost. We are not then produc- 
ing muscle building feeds, we are simply 
transferring the nitrogen constituents from 
the soil or from the manure of some other 
crop into alfalfa. We feed the plant in- 
stead of the plant feeding the soil. We 
thus lose the greatest function of the plant. 
Alfalfa growing then becomes expensive. 
In this case, the alfalfa is not working for 
us, but we are working for the alfalfa. 
Most of the alfalfa experience which we 
have had has been expensive in the way 
of fertility which has been lost. It would 
be far better, and alfalfa will never be 
economically grown nor successfully grown 
over any considerable area of this section 
or wherever there is a deficiency of cal- 
cium, unless we begin the use of some form 
of agricultural lime. 

Help the Bacteria Live 

Whenever the nitrogen, which the al- 
falfa plant must have for its wth, is 
not present in the manure applied, or in 
the soil, it is necessary to make it possible 
for the plant to secure this element 
through some other source. Alfalfa, sweet 
clover, the common red clover, and all 
of our other leguminous crops, have the 
pee of taking this element—nitrogen— 
rom the air under certain conditions. The 
first requirement is that the bacteria 
peculiar to each of these plants must be 
present. The second requirement is that 
there must be lime enough in the soil, or, 
in other words, that the soil must be sweet 
enough that these bacteria can live. 
Whenever these two conditions are sup- 
plied, the bacteria will flourish upon the 
roots of these plants, will take nitrogen 
from the air, store it in the soil for the 
growing plant and will also increase the 
supply of available nitrogen for any other 
crop which may be grown. These two 
factors have been more responsible than 
any other for the failure of alfalfa in this 
section. It must be remembered that 
inoculation and lime must go together. 
The bacteria alone are not sufficient. 
Lime alone will not inoculate the soil, but 
it would be possible that an alfalfa field 
would become inoculated in time by the 
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gradual increase of bacteria on the roots 
of the plants. However, such a process 
of inoculation would be slow and expen- 
Bive. 

There are now many stands in Iowa 
which show conclusively the need of 
lime. All soils may not need lime, and 
yet we must not lose sight of the fact that 
on these same lands which apparently do 
not seem to need lime, that the alfalfa 
may be produced at the expense of the 

lant food which we have applied. We 
Sane seen many fields that have turned 
yellow and have failed after the first cut- 
ting. Some fail after the second, some 
after the third, and some not until after 
the first year. The alfalfa in many of 
these cases has failed because we have not 
allowed it to provide itself with the proper 


food, It has simply died of starvation. 
When other conditions are right, lime and 
inoculation would prevent this. We are 


told that a rich soil or plenty of manure 
or other fertilizers are the remedy. There 
is nothing better for alfalfa than manure. 
But many of the apparently successful 
fields are now being frown simply at the 
enormous expense of plant f in the 
soil or applied in some kind of fertilizer. 
Manure cannot be considered as an in- 
oculating material nor as a corrector of 
soil acidity. 
The Need of Corn Belt Soils 

Alfalfa is — throughout the United 
States on the poorest soil and on the 
richest. It is grown in sections of light 
rainfall (even on the desert) and it is 
grown in sections of our heaviest rainfall 
along our coasts. It is grown in latitudes 
much colder than our own and also in 
latitudes much warmer. When we have 
taken into consideration all of these 
factors, we must finally come to the con- 
clusion that the greatest difference be- 
tween most of the land in the corn belt 
and that in the sections which are now 
growing alfalfa most successfully, is that 
we have a soil which is neutral and some 
times slightly inclined to be acid, while the 
other sections have soils which are sweet 
and sometimes alkaline. 

There are fields in our county where the 
alfalfa has been seeded on blow sand and 
which are doing well where lime has been 
applied. Side side with these, fields 
which have not n limed have been a 
failure. Whenever we make up our mind 
that we ought to grow alfalfa, not by 
feeding it nitrogen, but by making it 
produce its own nitrogen, we will have 
taken a long step in solving the problem 
of its successful culture. If we would pay 
more attention and spend a little mere on 
lime and save in the amount of fer: ‘lity 
which we are using, the chance of our 
success would be greatly increased. There 
are a number of things which we must 
learn about growing alfalfa, but many 
fields show conclusively that fime must be 
either naturally present or artificially ap- 
plied. The results would indicate that 
on most of our soil it is useless to attempt 
~ grow alfalfa without first applying 

ime. 

Lime may be applied to the soil at any 
season of the year. The raw ground 
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stone is best and it should be finely ground. 
Raw ground limestone should be applied 
at the rate of at least two tons per acre. 
Light sandy soil may require more. Lime 
may be applied very satisfactorily with 
the manure spreader. 
Lime not Detrimental 

The question is often asked whether 
lime is detrimental to the soil. The raw 
crushed stone can work no injury to any 
crop in whatever amount it may be 
applied. ‘The burned stone or caustic 
lime Somers, without being thoroughly 
air-slak has caustic properties, and 
would fond to destroy organic material 
in the soil. It has a tendency to liberate 
the nitrogen both in the soil and in the 
manure. The burned lime, however, be- 
comes much more quickly available than 
the raw stone, but as a general agricul- 
tural practice the raw stone is the only 
form which can be recommended. It has 
no detrimental effects. The question is 
often asked whether lime when once ap- 
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plied will need to be constantly used. In 
this respect, lime is similar to manure and 
one application does not mean that the 
soil would not require future applications. 
Lime is not a plant food, but it acts not 
only in sweetening the soil, but in stimu- 
lating bacterial activity and in setting 
free other _ food. It also has a 
beneficial e ~ & the physical condi- 
tion of the soil. sections of our 
older farming countries, ies, the application of 
lime has become a common practice, and 
in the humid sections of the corn belt as 
our farming is continued, the need of 
lime will become more necessary. It 

would seem that the time when we will 
need to apply lime for all of our crops is 
not far in the future. 


Radishes should be grown quickly and 
pulled at the proper time. soon be- 
come hard and woody. The best plan with 
radishes is to sow a short row every week 
until it is too late in season to sow them. 
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REDEEMING A MORTGAGE 

“A has mortgage on B’s land. B pays 
interest on money. B lets mortgage ~ 
over five years. Will B have to take 
through court to pay off mortgage which 
has run five years and six mont hs? How 
should B proceed to pay off mortgage?” 
—H. W., fit 

If no foreclosure proceedings have been 
started, all that B need do is tender the 
money due to the holder of the mortgage. 
If foreclosure has been started, the land 
can be redeemed by payment of the debt, 
plus costs. If the mortgagee refuses to 
accept the money, B should employ a 
competent and reliable attorney to pro- 
tect his rights.—A. L. H. 8. 


Transplanting of cabbage, tomato and 
other plants encourages a thrifty wth 
of root and stem. Neglect transplanting 
and when ready to put in the garden the 
plants will be spindling and weak and may 
not survive. 
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FAN AND GRADE YOUR SEED 


By A. H. 






MONG the effective weed fighters, 

the fanning mill must be given a 

prominent place. We commonly 
think of the various implements used in 
cultivation as the farmer’s principal wea- 
pons for conducting the continuous and 
ersistent warfare which weeds force upon 
him. Important as these latter imple- 
ments are, extensive use of the fanning mill 
can be made even more effective. 

When you blow the seed of a noxious 
weed out of your small grain, you have 
put an end to the life of the weed as far as 
that particular seed is concerned, pro- 
vided the proper disposition is made of 
refuse from the fanning mill. When weed 
seed is sown along with small grain, it is 
often the case that the weed produces 
and ripen3 seed as soon or sooner than the 
grain, and hence you have no opportunity 
to keep the one little weed seed from multi- 
plying itself a hundred fold or more and 
sowing its offspring in your fields. 

Another important reason for carefully 
cleaning and grading grain is the removal 
or pieces of straw and trash which clog 
the drill or seeder and cause uneven seed- 
ing. The streaks in a grain field due to 
the fact that one or two holes have failed 
to feed for two or three rounds are so com- 
mon that to many they seem natural and 
necessary. Nevertheless, they mean a 
reduction of the yield and consequently a 
direct financial loss. 

Here, again, the fanning mill is an 
effective weed fighter in an indirect way. 
It is a well known fact that a spot in the 
field which is not covered by the growth 
of some cultivated crop will very soon be 
occupied by some sort of weeds. As a 
matter of fact, one of the best ways to pre- 
vent the growth of weeds is by keepin 
land thoroughly and constantly cosupled 
by a desirable crop. Practically all soil 
contains weed seed, and, when the drill or 
seeder becomes clogged and fails to plant 
the seed of the desired grain, the bare spot 
or strip will certainly be occupied by the 
growth of weed seeds suateinel in the soil. 
‘Thus, by running seed grain through a fan- 
ning mill and grader, it is possible to 
prevent not only the growth of weed seeds 
contained in the grain, but also to prevent 
to a certain extent the growth of those in 
the soil. 

A number of experiments have been 
conducted to determine definitely the val- 
ue of grading out the small, light kernels 
and sowing only large heavy kernels. 
While the results of these experiments do 
not entirely agree, it is safe to assume that 
® man cannot possibly injure his seed by 
removing from it the kernels which are 
small or light in weight. They can be 
used as feed and eodove there 1s no loss. 
Ihe direct cash return derived from the re- 
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moval of weed an ry straw, trash, 
etc., is more than ient to pay for the 
cost of cleaning and grading, and he has 
any additional merease in yield and qual- 
ity of crop as an additional net profit. 

Running grain through the fanning mill 
once is often not sufficient and it may be 
necessary to put it through more than 
twice before the work is thoroughly done. 
If it ever paid to scoop oats from the bin 
into the seeder, just as it came from the 
threshing machine, that time is past. The 
tendency to look upon corn as the money 
or profit crop and oats as a necessary but 
unprofitable crop is too general. It is true 
that oats or a similar small grain is a neces- 
sity in the corn belt, but it is also true 
that they can be so handled as to return 
a profit. The successful manufacturer en- 
deavors to make every d ment of his 
business return a profit so far as os 
likewise the successful farmer of modern 
times endeavors to make every crop pay 
a profit, 

n order to do so it is necessary to give 
attention to the p tion of seed grain 
by fanning and ing and similar mat- 
ters which have herefotore been considered 
of little or no importance. 


RAPID SEED SOWING 

Here is a rapid method for sowing clover 
seed when hand seeders are used. Two 
men, three men, or any number of men 
can sow abreast across the same field b 
tying themselves together with a cord, 
spaced the same distance apart. When 
just one man sows seed thus he is guided 
im his walking across the field by a row 
of three stakes. When two or more sow 
together, with the cords attached, it is 
necessary to have but one row of stakes; 
the man on the “near” side acts as guide 
and sows his share of the seed at the same 
time. 

When seed is sown with a hand seeder 
it often happens that the ground is in 
proper seeding condition for only a short 
time each . The wind often blows 
strong after the early morning hours or 
the ground thaws and gets muddy so 
that if the farmer has a large number of 
acres to seed it profits him to make the 
most of his time when conditions are just 
right. As the cost of a hand seeder is 
small the farmer can afford to own several 
of them. The cord reaching from one 
man to another guarantees no skips be- 
tween the sowers.—L. C. 8. 


New peas, how good they taste.We like 
to sow some early and have several sow- 
ings later. As the weather gets warmer 





peas should be planted deeper to get the 
roots wel] down into soil, 
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Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., discove & process of 
: a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to a@ paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
loo p Eke oil paint-and costs abgut one-fourth as 
much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf'r., 15 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send | @ free 
trial package, abe color card and informa- 
tion showing you how you can save @ good many 
dollars. Write to-~jay. . 
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WHEAT PRICES AND ACREAGE 


As soon as war broke out im Europe 
farmers all over the world began to think 
about mereasing their wheat acreage, 
evidently assuming that the countries at 
war would soon be in sore need of bread- 
stuffs. The result was that in our own 
country more winter wheat was seeded 
than usual, and that after harvesting a 
very large crop. Since then the price ion 
risen (January 27) to $1.50 a bushel and 
is likely to go still higher. Wheat growers 
are enthusiastic over this tacular 
showing and there is danger of overpro- 
duction in 1915. 

There are a few things farmers should 
bear in mind in this connection. Wheat 
1s not so scarce as the high price might 
lead one to think. The world’s 1914 crop 
was quite sufficient to feed the world, and 
there is little doubt but that wheat would 
have been cheap in this country had con- 
ditions across the water remained normal. 


Russia is ordinarily a heavy wheat ex- 
porting country, but as her outlet through 
the Black Sea has been closed since the 
war began she has not been able to export 
a single bushel of last year’scrop. In spite 
of the war she will not be able to consume 
her own surplus, but must hold it till an 
outlet for it can be secured. If this 1s not 
obtained before the next crop is available 
in America, prices will unquestionably 
remain high, even if a much larger acreage 
is seeded next spring than usual. Russia 
will not stop growing wheat just because 
her last year’s crop is not moving; on the 
contrary, the government will see to it 
that a full acreage is seeded next spring, 
for sooner or later a way will be found to 
get it to her allies who need it. Should the 
war come to a close within the next six 
months the bottom will drop out of the 
wheat market, for then the stored supplies 
of Russia and the Danubian countries will 
find the usual outlet, and the downward 
trend will be helped by a big acreage in 
this country as well as in Argentine, 
Australia, and India, where all growers are 
increasing the acreage. 

In view of these conditions, we are in- 
clined to send forth a word of warning to 
wheat enthusiasts not to be led astray by 
what seems to offer big profits. Don’t 
sacrifice corn or alfalfa acreage for wheat. 
Should the war continue for another year 
or two and wheat remain very high, don’t 
forget that to a large extent corn can be 
made to take its place. Already steps are 
being taken by our enterprising corn ex- 

rters to wack the Belgians to make corn 

read, corn mush, and how to utilize corn 
in other ways for human food. Soon the 
Belgians will learn the great food value 
of corn, and at half the price of wheat they 
will not be slow in appreciating its virtue 
in these days of want. When Europe be- 
gins to eat corn, that grain is not likely to 
sell below 60 cents a bushel and it wil] be 
cheap at 75 cents for human food as com- 
pared with wheat at $1.25 or more. When 
everybody goes wheat crazy is a good time 
to stick closely to corn and perhaps also to 
oats.—J. B., la. 


KNIGHT’S TOUR 


Better to die with harness on 
In smoke and heat of battle, 

Than wander and browse, and fall anon 
In quiet of meadow-land cattle. 

Better to gain, by arm or brain, 

—— of laurel or myrtle, 

Than bask in sun, with work undone, 
And live one’s life like a turtle. 
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(Signed) Charles H. Wheelock 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


This contractor would not risk his local rep- 
utation by such an endorsement, did he not 
have pe confidence in J-M Responsibility. 


: ' Your Roof is 
a Our Responsibility 
—because a J-M Roof, when registered with us, 


is permanently in our care—backed up by over 
half a century of recognized business integrity. 


No matter what kind of roof—house, barn or 
shed—J-M Responsibility stands under it to 
the last. We won’t let you be dissatisfied 
with J-M Roofing. It must be right. 


J-M Responsibility is stronger than the guar- 
antee of materials we give you—better than 
any “scrap of paper” ever signed. 


DAE CONTINE! 


J-M Transite 
Asbestos Shingles 
Fire- and weather 
proof, last forever. 


J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing 


Weather - proof, fire 
retardant, needs no 
painting. First cost 





only cost. J-M Roofing on your roof makes it our roof, too. 
J-M Regal We see to it that it makes good to you—that 
Ready Roofing its service to you serves our reputation. 
“Rubber-Type” roof J-M Asbestos are examined by Un- 
ing for general pur derwriters’ es (under the direction 
poses. of the National Board of Fire Underwriters.) 


We want every buyer of J-M Roofing to register his 


J-M Roofings roof with us. Then we can see that you get J-M Roof- 
for Every ing Service rendered from your roof as thousands 
" of other J-M roof owners are getting it from their roofs, 








JM ROOFING 


Be ES is ee se BE ee 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 









Let The DEVIL 
DO Your Work 


Sell three or four horses, Buya “Little 
Devil” with part of the money. Save $600a year 
on feed bills alone and increase your carnings 
over $1,300 without increasing your acreage. 
Write today for free booklet which shows you 
how to do this, and explains all about the 


HART-PARR “LITTLE DEVIL” 


The Only Small. Real Oil Tractor in the World 


This marvelous little outfit not only does all | which you now use two or three teams and one 
the farm work of seven or eight big, sturdy | or more stationary or portable gas engines. It’s 
horses—even cultivating growing crops—but | an all-purpose, all-year-‘round outfit. It saves 
all belt work besides. It plows, discs, seeds, | where horses waste. Cuts down farming costs, 
harrows, cultivates corn, etc., harvests, | enables you to get your work done in good sea- 
threshes, fills silos, grades roads, hauls, cuts, | son and helps increase your profits. Write today 
rakes and stacks oes all the work for | forthe free booklet which gives you all the facts. 


HART-PARR CO., Oil Tractor Specialists. 302 Lawler St., Charles City, Iowa. 10s 
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Grasp your 
my ape | toget 
a large share of the Big Corn 
Profits which are sure to come this 
year but may never come again. 
Make your corn land yield you the biggest crop ever known. 
§ will help you make every acre produce 15 bushels 
more corn than you get without my help. 
§ grow tens of thousands of bushels of the finest ears, on my famous 
Sunkist Farms. I have developed a strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent which is 
absolutely in a class by itself as a yielder. It is the result of ten years’ 
eareful, untiring effort to produce stronger-stalked, higher-yielding strains. 
cent to 100 Sonn cans o~ Fa ot andl cen = 
reo 

ha per — stem sprouts 
7 Sold ander my Strong Sunkist Guarantee. 

he Moore Corn Book 1915 ts Free. Conta liable inf. ye 
Cateabte to ovcny tance take Dosmens Thoce mecca ter pie Deco ann reel aad cole Pecan Wikia to ethos Hie 


C. Ray Moore, ‘‘The Man Who Does Things With Corn” Box 108, Kellerton, lowa @ 
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MAKING A START WITH ALFALFA 


A Crop for Every Farm 


By J A. BLISS, Lucerne Farm 





WANT vo suw 

piece of alfalfa; } 

wish you would 
tell me a sure way 
to secure a good 
stand.” This re 
quest comes two me 
almost daily and J 
will try to give in 
this article my ideas 
as to the best metb 
sds to pursue. 

Although alfalfa 
is a great soil build 
cer and will some 
times do splendidly 
on very poor land 
it is best for the 
beginner to select s 
field that is as near 
ideal as possible. 

In other words, give the alfalfa the 
best, possible opportunity to make good. 
Almost all plants, and especially the le- 
gumes, when taken into a new locality find 
some difficulty in getting started; alfalfa 
fis no exception and is so valuable a cro 
to grow that it will pay splendid dividen 
for the little extra care that it takes to give 
"t the conditions its nature requires 

Drainage 

Good results may be expected only in 
soil with reasonably good under drainage. 
4 good rule in the corn belt is to sow alfalfa 
mly on ground that will produce a good 
srop of corn a very wet year. An over 
amount of rainfall does not apparently 
heck the growth in the least. Where there 
is a porous soil and subsoil with a water 
layer ten to twenty feet below the surface 
as along many of the streams of Kansas 
and Nebraska the alfalfa plant does splen- 
lidly. 

However, we find where there is a tight 
subsoil that holds the water within a few 
‘nches of the surface or where a strata 
f hard earth or so called hard pan com- 
paratively impervious to water comes 
near the surface, on sloping ground caus- 
ng side hill seeps, it is a waste of time and 
fiort to sow alfalfa. After thorough 
lrainage by tiling, we often find splendid 
crops of alfalfa growing where previous to 
he tiling it was impossible to cultivate at 
all in wet seasons. It would seem that 
he suffocating action of the water stand- 
ng about the roots rather than the hardi- 
ness of the subsoil kills the plant. Recent 
xxperiments in Pennsylvania have shown 
hat good results can be obtained with al- 
alfa on shale land where an earth auger 
would only penetrate some ten or twelve 
nches. The surface was fertilized slightl 
and thoroughly inoculated seed : 
After a few years, it was found the alfalfa 
oots had loosened the shale until the earth 
suger would penetrate sixteen to eighteen 
nches. 

Humus 

Securing a stand of any legume or grass 
rop is largely influenced by the ability of 
she soil to quickly absorb and hold large 


quantities of moisture to carry the tender | seedi 


plants through the first period of drought. 
The water-holding capacity of thesoil must 
be a quality of the soil itself and not de- 
pendent upon a tight subsoil. Air in the 
soil is necessary to the life of bacteria that 
live on the roots of alfalfa and the other 
millions of bacteria that are busily en- 
gaged working over the elements of the 
soil and making them available as plant 
food. The ability of the soil to hold both 
water and air at the same time depends 
almost entirely on the supply of humus or 
decaying vegetable matter. 


After the alfalfa is sown, there is little 





-—_ “" 





opportunity to accomplish anything 1n the 
way of preventing the growth of weeds. 


In an attempt to secure a stand of grass or 
oe | of the clovers, prevention is the only 

e method, as there is no way of apply- 
ing acure. If the plot selected for alfalfa 
is foul with weed seed, it will pay well to 
defer the seeding until the weed seed can 
be sprouted and killed 

Time of Seeding 

Alfalfa seed can be sown successfully 
either in early spring or late summer. 
Each system has its advocates as well as 
its advantages and disadvantages. A cor- 
rect choice can be made by a careful con- 
sideration of the needs of the plant and a 
thorough knowledge of the local conditions 
of climate and soil. Spring seeding is in 
danger in the humid sections, where the 
rainfall is thirty inches or more, of being 
smothered by foxtail and other weeds, and 
in the dryer sections, must run the gaunt- 
let of the summer drouth and the quick 
growing quack grass and other weeds that 
respond so readily to the fall rains. Late 
summer seeding Must cope with grass- 
hoppers, army worms and a multitude of 
less troublesome i and in the more 
northerly sections the danger of not get- 
ting sufficiently well rooted to withstand 
the severe winters. 

Preparation of the Seed Bed 

The one consideration that should al- 
ways be kept in mind is that alfalfa re- 
quires a deep, firm seed-bed, so thoroughly 
pulverized and packed that there is no 
danger of any coarseness or looseness at 
the bottom of the furrow slice. A layer 
of loose, coarse earth or dry, unrotted 
vegetable matter will prevent moisture 
from rising from the subsoil just the same 
as a dust mulch will prevent evaporation. 
We also find that the tiny alfalfa roots ex- 
tending rapidly into the soil to seek mois- 
ture and a firm grasp on Mother Earth 
will curl and stop their downward course 
when they reach this loose unnatural 
strata. Under most conditions of soil 
and climate, we find it best to plow the 
pone at least — weeks before seed- 
ing. D to plow just previous to 

ing, the sarines Lae be thoroughly 
pulverized with the disc harrow before 
plowing and thoroughly packed by har- 
rowing and d ing after plowing. The 
drag harrow with plenty of horses is better 
to finish the seed bed than the disc; the 
tramping of the horses will pack the furrow 
and the drag will maintain a loose level 
surface. 

In the part of the southwest where the 
cowpea thrives, a very good method is to 
prepare the ground early in the spring and 
aril to cowpeas, giving careful cultivation 
to prevent the growth of weeds. Assoon 





as the cowpeas are ready to harvest, mow 


and femuve them 
lightly dise and 
drag the und 


This should be done 
frequently, so as to 
maintain a dust 
mulch to conserve 
moisture and to 
«ill all weed seed. 
The time of seed 
‘ng should be gov- 
erned by local con- 
ditions. A good rule 
is to attempt to sow 
late enough that 
there will be plenty 
of moisture and as 
few insects as pos- 


sible, and early 
enough to insure 
sufficient root 
growth to withstand the winter. The 


crop of cowpeas has materially aided 
by providing a supply of nitrogen for 
the alfalfa to use until the bacteria 
have developed sufficiently on its own 
roots to provide this element, and also 
furnished enough valuable hay to pay for 
the use of the ground and the expense of 
seed-bed preparation. 

In more northerly sections, early po 
tatoes or some other early maturing hoed 
crop can be grown, harvested, and the 
same general method followed as that fol 
lowing the cowpea. Some prefer to sum 
mer fallow without growing any crop, but 
this method has the disadvantage of m 
money or forage crop for the one year, and 
in case of severe rain storms, such as oo 
curred in southern Iowa last September 
the soil washes badly. In some instances 
good results are obtained by growing a 
crop of small grain which is harvested and 
removed as early as possible, and the 
ground either plowed or disced. In thie 
plan, there is danger of not having suffi 
cient moisture early enough for the alfalfa 
to develop a large root system to resist the 
severe winters. 

In some sections, a good stand can some 
times be secured by early spring seeding 
with a nurse crop of small grain. The 
writer has had splendid results in southern 
Iowa sowiag in April with a nurse crop 
of beardless barley or early oats on ground 
that has been in corn the previous yea 
and is free from weed seed. The plan on 
Lucerne Farm is to dise and harrow thor 
oughly and drill about five pecks of oats 
or barley, sowing the alfalfa seed at the 
rate of 12 or 15 pounds per acre with 
the grass seed attachment just in front of 
the disc, or broadcast behind the drill, 
covering lightly with the harrow. We 
always mow the barley or oats when the 
grain is in the milk stage and use it for hay. 

While in some cases it is not necessary, 
it is always advisable when sowing alfalfa 
on land where it has never been grown to 
inoculate; in other words, provide arti- 
ficially the bacteria that enable the plant 
to get its supply of nitrogen from the air. 
This can be done by scattering from three 
to five hundred pounds per acre of dirt 
from an old alfalfa field over the new field 
and harrowing it in just previous to the 
sowing of the seed. aod should be taken 
to harrow in quickly, as there is some dan- 
ger of the sun killing the bacteria. An- 
other good method is to secure a commer- 


cial culture inoculate the seed before 
sowing. Full ‘tions are given with 
each package. Recent experiments have 


proven that alfalfa that has been thor- 
oughly inoculated will withstand severe 
drouth a great deal better than when no 
inoculation is provided. 
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: E om B Eaitnes a Be Combined 


With Strength 


HUDSON PROVED IT 


When light steel bridges took the place of 
stone, there came up the question of strength 
in them. 

When steel buildings displaced solid mason- 
ry, the question arose again. 

So in automobiles. The early high-grade 
Sixes weighed 4500 pounds. That overtax 
in tires and fuel barred the Six to most men. 
Now it is known that overweight was a crude- 
ness, a weakness in itself. 


The Hudson Remedy 


Howard E. Coffin, the great HUDSON 
engineer, long ago decided that lightness could 
be combined with strength. He displaced 
castiron with aluminum. He adopted pressed 
steel. He re-designed a thousand parts to 
secure staunchness without weight. His hol- 
low driving shaft illustrates one method of 
weight reduction. 

Then he designed a small-bore, high-speed 
motor. That let him lighten a hundred parts 
because of the lesser shocks. 

After four years of effort, the final result 
is this HUDSON for $1550. It weighs 2890 
pounds, ready for the road. As compared 
with old-time Sixes, it has cut fuel and tire 
cost in two. 


Excess Out-of-Date 
The Light Six vogue started with this HUD- 


SON. Now crude excess is distinctly out-of- 
date. The leading cars average hundreds 
of pounds less than last year. But the 


\ HUDSON, because of our years of refinements, 
jis the lightest in its class—the lightest 7- 
] passenger Six. 


This year, if you pay between $1000 and 
$2000, you are pretty sure to want a Light 
Six. Your sole question is, ““Which is the best 
Light Six?” 


10,000 Men Say Hudson 


Over 10,000 men chose the HUDSON. Half 
of them bought last year’s model, and have 
driven it two seasons. Half bought this year’s 
model. Together they have driven this car, 
perhaps, 25 million miles. 


They have proved it right. They have 
found no weakness, no shortcoming. Any 
owner around you will say that. 


That’s the all-important point. Every old- 
time standard has been radically revised in 
creating the Light Six. And only time and 
tests can demonstrate the avoidance of mis- 
takes. 


The HUDSON has met those tests. It isa 
proved success. Its buyers take no chances. 
It is, in addition, a Howard E. Coffin model. 
It is a finished product, showing the results 
of four years of refinement. We believe that 
you'll select it. 


HUDSON Six-40 Seven-Passenger Phaeton 
$1550, f. o. b. Detroit. Four other styles of 
bodies. 

The HUDSON Company never loses interest in the 
cars it sells. So long asa car is in service we maintain 


our interest in the character of its service. That's 
one great reason for HUDSON reputation. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., 
* DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


Smut in Oats 








HEN a weasel gets into the chick- 
W en coop he cuts the throat of a 
chicken, sucks ita blood and sel- 
dom, if ever, eata any of the flesh of the 
fowl. Smut in oats acts in much the same 
way; it destroys the kernel and leaves the 
plant standing so that you are not likely to 
notice anything wrong with it at the time 
the oats are cut. 

Of course you have nearly all seen the 
black heads in the oats field about the 
time that the oats are in bloom and a few 
weeks before the crop is ripe. Most of 
you know that these black heads are 
caused by smut and that is what I am 
going to tell you something about. 

In the first place smut is a plant; it is a 
robber and a murderer. It grows inside 
the oat plant, robs it of the food which it 
takes from the soil and then it murders the 
oat kernels just after they begin to form. 
You are probably beginning to think that 
emut is a pretty bad customer, so Jet us 
just follow it around for one year. 

We will begin with the black heads 
which you see in the oat field, forthat isthe 
only time in the year that you see the 
smut. The rest of the time it is in hiding. 
This black powder or dust which makes oat, 
heads look black is the seed of smut, 
called spores. Each grain of black dust is 
a single spore and each spore can produce 
smut in a whole head of oata the next 
Beason. 

Maybe you have never noticed it, but 
you see very little amut when you are 
yarvesting oats. The reason is that the 
smut spores have already scattered them- 
selves around and found places to spend 
the winter. 

How Smut Spreads 

When the oat plants are in flower, the 
smut spores are ready to be blown about 
by the wind. Many of them lodge in the 
open blossoms of the oats and, as the ker- 
nel of oats develor i, the spore of smut 
stays in the fold of the hull which sur- 
rounds an ke rnel of OaLs 

‘Thus, you see that the seed or spore of 
emut sticks right to the kernel of oats all 
through the winter. When the kernel of 
oats is planted and the young oat plant 
begins to grow, the smut spore starts to 
grow too. It senda little thread-like 
growths into the oat plant which take 
their food from its sap or juice and keep 
frowing just as the oat plant grows. These 
ittle threads of the smut extend clear up 
into the head of oats and there they blos- 
som, and form an immense number of 
spores which appear as a black dust. The 
smut spores which do not find their way 
into an oat blossom are killed during the 
winter. 

Now, I think you see that the way to 
seep from having smut in your oat field 
is by killing the spores which are ia the 
seed oats. A method has been discovered 
whereby this can be done with very little 
work and at small cost. 

There is a liquid called formalin or for- 
maldehyde, which you can buy at the 
drug store. When this liquid is opened, a 
gas escapes from it in the same way that 
gas escapes from gasoline if you leave the 
can open. The formaldehyde gas will kill 
the spores of smut and not injure the oats, 
eo all you have to do is to put a certain 
amount of this gas into your seed oats. 
Here is a good way to do it. 


——_ 











PP 
forty 

on & canvas, 
is not more than 


place. If you want to treat less 
than forty b of course, you can use 
less fo in, but be sure to always keep 
the mixture in the A of one pint 
to forty i water. For twenty 
bushels of oats would use a half pint 
of formalin and twenty gallons of water. 

After the oate are spread out, sprinkle 
them with the mixture of fo and 
water, using a sprinkling can or broom. 
Then shovel them over ten or fifteen times 
so that the liquid will be spread through- 
out the pile. The oate should now 
shoveled into a son, pe so that they can 
be covered with sacks or blankets to pre- 
vent the gas from escaping too rapidly. 
It is the formalin gas that kills the smut 
and you want to keep it in the pile of gats 
until it has had time to do its work, 

When to Treat the Seed 

A good plan is to treat the oats on the 
afternoon or evening before they are to be 
sown. ‘The following morning the oats 
must be spread out again and shoveled 
over until they are dry enough to sow. 
The dampness will keep them from feeding 
quite as freely in the seeder and unless 
you open the holes a little wider than 
usual there is dangerof havingathin stand. 

It is not hard to kill the smut in oats, 
but there are two or three things which 
you must be careful about. Do not open 
your bottle of formaldehyde until you 
are ready to use it. It loses strength when 
the stopper is out of the bottle. Do not 
leave the oats covered for more than six- 
teen or eighteen hours as there is danger 
of injuring the vitality of the seed if the 
formalin gas is kept in it too long. If the 
oats are not sown the next day after you 
treat them, spread them out on the floor 
and rake them over several times in order 
that they may become dry without heating 
or sprouting. 

In case you have some of the treated 
oats left, which are not needed for seed, 
it is periectly safe to feed them to stock 
after they have become thoroughly dry. 
The formalin gas all passes off into the air 
as the oats dry. 

Does It Pay? . 

Maybe you think that smut does not 
cause enough loss to make it pay to mon- 
key with treating the seed. Many people 
have counted the number of smutted 
heads in a large number of oat fields and 
have found that at least five per cent of 
the crop is destroyed by smut on the aver- 
age, and in some fields there is as much as 
twenty per cent loss. If your oats yield 
forty bushels to the acre and smut destroys 
five per cent of the crop, it meang that 
you lose two bushels of oats on every acre. 
On a forty acre field it would be eighty 
bushels of oats and, at 40 centa a bushel 
they would be worth $32. Enough for- 
malin to treat the seed for forty acres 
would not cost more than $1.50. Don’t 
you think it worth while to spend $1.50 
and a little work when there is a chance 
to make $32, or more? Oats will be worth | 
good money next fall. 


m an 


Economical gains cannot be put on hogs 
with corn alone, especially this 9 , 


year 
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Seeder:Cultivators 


The farm and garden tools that save 
your time, lighten your labor, and get big- 
ger crops—the longest-lasting and 
most economical implements 

ully guaran 


SA y ‘ 
~~ 
Stronger, better-made, and capable of a 
greater variety of work than any other cul- 
tivator made. Non-clogging stecl 


Saves a man, a team and a cultivator 
every day itis used, Cultivates 2 rows of 
corn, potatoes, beans, etc., at one passage, 
even if rows are crooked or of irregular 
width. No wood used except for break 


pins. 
72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free 
Describes 55 tools including Seeders, Wheel Hoes, 
orse Hors, Harrows, Orchard- and Beet-Cultivatoss, 
rite postal for it. 








SEEDS & TREES THAT GROW 











FLAX ON OLD GROUND 

It is generally understood that flax 
succeeds well on new sod ground, but is 
apt te fail if successively planted on the 
same ound. Flax wilt and canker are 
diserses that are responsible for flax-sick 
land, and the resulting loss of the crop. 
Flax can be grown as well, or even better, 
on old land than on new sod land, if the 
land is not flax sick. But more care is 
necessary in seed-bed preparation. 

Professor H. L. Bolley of the North 
Dakota agricultural college says: ‘Unless 
farmers are willing to peony make 
every effort to prevent the introduction of 
the root-killing diseases into the soil, there 
can be very slight hopes of retaining the 
flax crop as a permanent element of agri- 
culture in any community.” 

Wilt and canker are caused by fun 
growths which spread in the soil by living 
upon the old flax straw. It may attack 
only spots at first, but by cultivation it 
gets spread throughout the field. When 
once the soil is infested with flax diseases 
you better not try flax again for a few 
years. 

Flax can follow corn on healthy, clean 
ground by shallow discing, harrowing 
and the usual seed-bed preparations. 
Drill flax in immediately after last harrow- 
ing and if rolling is customary in your lo- 
cality, follow with the roller. You want 
the flax to grow quickly, andevenly, and 
therefore, no alt should interfere. 

In case you do not follow corn with flax, 
the field should be plowed early in August 
or September and packed at once, and kept 
free of weeds. In the spring the soil should 
be firm enough to hold the drill without 
dises or shoes cutting in more than an inch. 
The disc therefore should not be used. If 
soil is already loose, pack it. 

In some soils spring plowing for flax will 
do if ron can get the soil packed firmly 
enough, but be sure there are no open 
spaces in the bottoms of the furrows. 

Clean flax seed thoroughly; then treat 
with formaldehyde, one pound to each 
40 gallons water, and use about half a gal- 
lon per bushel of dry flax seed. Shovel 
over thoroughly while spraying or sprink- 
ling, and get every seed covered with the 
treatment. Leave it piled for two or 
three hours covered with blankets, and it 
will be ready for use. Always treat flax 
seed to prevent introduction of the wilt 
diseases, which stay in the land several 
years. 

Don’t sow flax on same land oftener than 
once in five or six years. Sow from twelve 
to fourteen quarts per acre, as early as 
possible, and yet escape frost. ome 
grown seed is best, even if it has gone 
through an attack of the disease. It be- 
comes immune to a large extent by careful 
selection. At harvest time do not let the 
seed flax get wet, for the disease then can 
= the seed coat and the formalde- 

yde treatment will not kill the disease. 


ALSIKE AND TIMOTHY 

Two or three pounds of alsike and three 
or four pounds of timothy to the acre is 
an excellent seed mixture to sow 
on land which is not thoroughly drained. 
The resulting growth makes excellent pas- 
ture and a very fair quality of hay. ike 
is more perennial than clover and can 
frequently be left from three to five years, 

Land which is newly drained will often 
not produce profitable crops cf grain for 
a year or two, and alkali son.etimes 
pears after drainage. Alsike and timothy 
will thrive upon such lands and the owner 
can obtain greater returns from pasture or 
hay than from the fraction of a crop which 
would result from an attempt to grow corn 
or small grain. 

Alsike makes a valuable addition to a 
mixture of grass seeds used for reseeding 
and improving permanent pastures in 
which the stand of grass has Sonu thin 
and spotted. 


ee oie! ere | 
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“I'd Have Thought It a New Rig | ee 
If I Hadn’tSeen You Painting It.” "= 


Many a good rig is going slowly to the scrap heap because Mr. Farmer thinks 
it costs too much to have the job done and is unaware that he can do it in 
Al style himself at little cost with the proper Acme Quality Finish. You 
will be delighted with the results you can secure with Acme Quality Carriage 
Paint. You will be surprised at the ease with which you can do this work. 


ACME QUALITY 


Paint and Finishes 


are the finest quality Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes ready for use. 
Write for our free books, “‘Acme Quality Painting Guide” and ‘‘Home Decor- 
ating,”’ and learn how you can renew the beauty of your bugey wagons or 
auto and preserve your farm machinery. There's an Acme Quality Finish 
for every surface. The books tell you what is needed and how to use it. 


We send name of nearest Acme dealer with the books. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 








Dept. V, Detroit, Michigan 
Boston h Birmingham Lincoln San Francisco 
Chi Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis oledo Dallas Spokane San Diego 
St. Lo Nashville Topeka 








Get a “catch”, a stand, and a big yield of CLOVER, ALFALFA, 
peck Seen, ce, cae all other Legunse—eacaiite os 











PURE CULTURE 
Cialis Blah o son INOCULATION FOR ALL £GUMES 
“NITRAGIN” is the original Pure Culture—e granular 

@ jelly)—nothing to break or in a ventilated can, con- 
taining millions of surfaces, su billions of nitrogen-gathering 
germs, their health, strength virility. . 

Guaranteed for Six Months by the Armour Fertilizer Works. 
Absolutely harmiess. Easy to use. An investment—not <» expense. 
Remember — legumes not indculated take mo nitrogen from the ait. 
Inoculated legumes mean bigger yields, richer feeding value, better soil. 
Avoid Imitation. LOOK FOR THE ARMOUR OVAL LABEL. 
Pure Culture inoculation is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 


’ ture and other authorities. Don’t waste good seed. Make _your crop 
sure. Incculate with “NITRAGIN”. It can be obtained for any legume. 


ACF, 1s See your seed dealer or write our nearest office for free booklet. 



















Chicago, M) 


Rasbville, Teun 








A firm must be experts in their business and-must be honest to perma- 





nently succeed as advertisers. Successful Farming guarantees its adve~tisers. 
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On The Road With A 
HOWELL COMPLETE 


Riding Harrow 


Goes through any farm gate, Any or 
all sections raised and lowered by a 
lever; a boy can handle easily. Abso- 
lutely safe for horses and driver. 

Of steel and malleable iron, all parts 
swaged to place; no bolts or taps to 
lose. Teeth can be set to any pitch or 
laid flat for dragging, breaking staiks, etc. 
No heavier draft. Close hitch, easy and 
steady pull, no jerking, jumping or 
wobbling. 

Ideal dry-farming harrow, as the dirt ie 
finely pulveriz making emulsion to 
hold moisture. heels are five feet 
apart will not run on corn rows. 


Factory To Farmer 


This Harrow, invented by a farmer, 
ts made by farmers and sold direct to 
armers at very reasonable ces. Send 
for our FREE book at 4.7 what 
a good Harrow will do. Address, 
HOWELL-GILMORE MPG. CO., 
Dept. B, Lomax, Ilineis. 


Very Flexible. Hags any Surface, 
See Picture Below. 
AA 
'- si 
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quarry SEED 


POUND 
60 POSTPAID 


f culture says 

Sudan Grasse is the solution of the hay 

/problem. This grass will mature as far 
porth as the C i 

Sudan owth 











Canadian line. 
Grasse has wonderful gre 
and is easy to handle. Without doubt 
the greatest drought resistant forage 
. The Suden Grass Seed 






eontaing 
120 pages of reliable information for 
farmers. A copy Free and postpaid to 
“al! who write forit. 


THE TEXAS SEED AND FLORAL CO. 
Katablashed 1476 
1925 Lamar St. Dallas, Texas, 


100 STALKS FROM A 
SINGLE SEED 


How ts the 
lower. Buy be- 


Time to Buy 
Prices decidedly 
fore advance and save money, Get our special low prices 
and free samples of our lowa Grown New Crop Recleaned 
Tested Clover » d Timethy Seed. Also Alfalfa, Alsike, 
8 weet Clove: U kinds grass seed. $2-page cat free, 


a! 
yg S- j seeds ave money by writing at once, 
A. A. BERNY SEED CO., Sox 119 CLARINDA, IOWA 


For health, wealth and 
prosperity. The state of 
Opportunity. Splendidly 
located fruit land at low 


prices. Pasy terms. $1,00 peracre monthly. Netincome 
200 00 to $000.00 per sere. Fine book of facts and illustrations 
> F.C. DUFF 


Let us tel you 
Oe 08 WANT 4 ROME! ois oe eet 
‘J. E. MARSHALL, CLOVERTON, MINNESOTA 
SWEET CLOVER Pas. ooo Shecumar fow to 


ow to 
grow kt. FREE, dohe A. Sheeban, K. 























4, Falmooth, Ky. 





SORGHUM AS A ROUGHAGE FEED 


The sorghum used as forage or for hay 
is the same kind that is used for syrup 
making, the seed being sold by seedsmen 
or local seed dealers at prices varying from 
two and one-half cents per pound up- 
wards, and it takes fifty pounds to make a 
bushel. 

Sorghum belongs to the family of kafir, 
millets etc., and is a great drouth resister, 
heat resister, and in fact is one of the 
extremely hardy plants, and that is the 
reason that it es a good crop of hay 
almost of seasons, 

In central sections it may be sown at 
any time from early in April to latter 
June and make a hay crop. It may be 
sown with a wheat or grain drill or broad- 
cast and harrowed. The quantity of seed 
per acre varies from one bushel for thin 
soil to one and one-half for fertile soils, 
and while a good seed-bed is always pref- 
erable, we have sown it in a very poor 
seed-bed and yet obtained a g crop 
of hay. 

After it is sown it requires no attention 
until its heads nage to ripen, when it 
should be cut with a mower; however, 
it sometimes blows down and has to be 
cut one way. The curing in the swath 
may be from five days to fifteen days, 
depending on the weather and the time 
of year, as the curing of the stalky por- 
tion takes place in the shock. We usuall 
rake our sorghum with a steel sulky se 
dump rake, but a heavy piece of sorghum 
taxes a good rake’s capacity. You need 
not worry about the rain while it is in the 
swath, and it does not hurt it much if it 
rains on it while it is in the windrow, but 
it should dry out some before shocking. 

We have found that it is a crop very 
little affected by weather conditions, 
either while growing or after cut, and the 
shocks may be left standing out all winter 
and drawn in and fed as needed. If 
ro wish to have the hay handier to the 

arn it may be stacked after it has stood 
in the shock a month or more. 

Some stock refuse to eat it, and have to 
become accustomed to its taste, but most 
of our stock relish it, and mules go wild 
for it. Being rich in sugar it is a good fat 
producer. planted early it may be 
cut in July or August and fed green, after 
which it will sprout and another crop 
can be cut. 

We would not advise to feed sorghum 
alone, bert feed it once a day and use 
hay or other roughage for the other feeds. 
It is hard to estimate how many tons yield 
per acre may be expected, as the hay is 
extremely heavy at the time of shocking, 
gradually losing its "ooisture; however a 
fair yield may be considered to run from 
two to six tons per acre, and we consider 
it a cheaper and better feed than fodder. 

Small feed lots or other odd patches 
ean be utilized for the growing of sorghum 
hay that might otherwise grow up to 
weeds, and a man needs a lot of stock to 
clean up over three acres of sorghum when 
fed once a day. Sorghum is indeed a 
poor man’s crop, and I have known 
wealthy farmers to make money growing 
and feeding it as well. We usually put out 
a patch so that if something happens to 
our hay crops we will have something 
good to fall back on.—O. R. A., Ind. 


















STINKING SMUT OF WHEAT 

On our Junior Farmers’ page is given a 
method for treating seed oats for smut. 
This same method is effective in destroy- 
ing the stinking smut of wheat. T 
unbroken smut balls should always be re- 
moved before applying the formaldehyde 
mixture. This can be done by placing the 

ain in a barrel containing cold water. 
Stir thoroughly and skim off the smut 
balls which rise to the surface. Repeat 
the process until no more smut balls ap- 
pear. They should be burned or otherwise 
destroyed so that there will be no possi- 
bility of them getting inte the grain agam 
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Buy Wheal Land Now 
in the 

Famous Golden 

Prairie District 


of Southeastern Wyoming. 

The banner non-irrigated win- 
ter and spring wheat producing 
district of the West. Sheltered 
by the snow-capped Rockies, 
there areno hot winds or extreme 
summer heat. Directly west of 
Des Moines and Omaha the win- 
ters arecomparatively mild owing 
to the winter Chinook winds. 

The soil is fertile, the surface 
level to gently roiling, well water 
pure and abundant, railroads, 
market facilities and schools and 
churches convenient. We are 
owners, not agents, and sell di- 
rect. We have for sale 25,000 
acres of choice prairie lands in 
tracts of 160 to 640 acres in well 
settled neighborhoods 1 to 8 
miles of railroad towns. Our 
prices are low and our terms are 
ten equal annual payments, or 
on our celebrated crop-payment 
plan whereby all deferred in- 
stallments of interest and prin- 
cipal are paid by delivery to us 
at market price one-half the 
crops raised each year until the 
land is paid for. 

Write us at once for detailed partic- 
ulars, including list of purchasers and 
sectional map of the district. 


Federal Land Company 


Burns, Wyoming = 














Power-Lift Plows 





For Your Special Need 
No matter what your require 
ments are, we have a plow that 
fits your need in size, style and 
price; a plow that, will do perfect 
work under every soil condition 
and insure you better crops. 


Grand Detour 


Power-Lift Plows 


—made by the world’s oldest plow- 
builders—stand_ for recognised leader- 
ship. They make your plowing outfit 


@ one-man affair, operated from_ the 
engine cab, saving time, labor and ef- 
fort. Good 


owing is essential to good 
arvests. Belect the plow 
that is correctly designed to 
perfectly turn the soil. 
for NEW BOOK, 
Agriculture.’ 








Send 
“Pacts A 
10 Depot Ave., Dixon, Ill 


i 

ATTENTION, FARMERS! 
scape. eo cena ren Sr 

ao — - it —j in Minnesota. For particulars 

communicate with 

The National Bank of Tacoma, Tacoma, Wash. 


mROoOMEsTHADYDS! 


BIG INDIAN RESERVATION TO OPEN. 750,00( 
acres for settlement; fruit, timber, farmlands; send 25« 











4 We ash. World, 
een ts “the sctabie dake about this great eghon. 
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E GRAND TRIAL OFFER 
$2.60 Worth to Test only 10 cts. 
We will mail the following 25 Packets choicest 


Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 10c. 
ney returned if not satisfactory. 
BEET, 


's Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort. 
CABBACE, Sapsees, easly. sure header, 
CABBACE, Danish Bali-head, best, solidest winter. 
Hailt-1 best — sort, 


ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 
Catalog and 10c check free. 


$500,000,000 


Loss in Grain 


Destroyed by rats in the United States 

in one year. How much of it was yours? 
RAT CORN 

Is the solution. They never refuse to eat it 
i and they only eat it once. Kills and mummifies 

without odors. Harmless to human beings. All 

Seed, Hardware, Drug and General Stores. 

Write for booklet, “How to Destroy Rats.” 

25c, 560c, $L.00. 6-lb. pail $5.00 
BOTANICAL MPG. CO., 314 Race St., Phila. Pa, 


4 
WE WANT EVERY READER TO TEST “HARRIS SEEDS 
THAT HUSTLE"—SEND 100 NOW BEFORE YOU FORGET 
fT FOR THIS MAMMOTH COLLECTION. ; 
We send one wet pene each of Best, Earliest 
Table; Caphage, fine solid header; Carrot, crisp table ; 
Osiery, white plume; Quoumber, favorite white spine; 
Lettuce, sure header: Gress, finest curled; Muskmelon, 
best grown; Watermelon, big early; Onion, prize taker, 
1,000 bushels to acre; Parsiey, emerald curled ; Parsni 
big, smooth, sweet; Radish, white icicle, finest of all; 
Salsify. mammoth; Spinach, thick leaved; Tomato, earl- 
iest large smooth, and Flower Calendula Orange king; 
12 mixed California Poppies; 7 Cosmos giant flower- 
mixed ; Children's Botanical Garden, mixed annuals, 
8 big surprise. TE COUPON GOOD FOR 100 AND 
OUR BIG CATALOGUE OF WORLD'S FINEST, NORTHERN 
GROWN, TESTED SEEDS SENT WITH EVERY 100 COLLEDO- 
TON. HARRIS BROS. SEED CO. 
206 Main St., Be, Pleasant, Mich. 


Prices Belew All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 
no Big ann refunded, 

y taleg FREE 

Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
Illinois 


x 
The greatest fora lant that grows. Noth ual 
for fertilizing. Excels Ritaita as a producer. 5 
$50 to $125 per A. Easy to start. Grows everywhere. Can 
save you money on best tested, guaranteed seed. Write 


today for Free Sample, circular and 92-page cat x 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 919 CLARINDA. Towa 


Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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GROWING SWEET CLOVER 

Broadly speaking, there isn’t a farm in 
the United States that will not produce 
sweet clover, and there are comparatively 
few farms that this crop will not benefit. 
These are sweeping statements, but sweet 
clover is an exceptional plant. I doubt if 
there is a state in the Union where it is not 
already growing, either in the wild or the 
cultivated state. 

I do not mean to say that sweet clover 
should displace all other legumes, but in 
localities where the common clovers, alfal- 
fa, cowpeas, soy beans, Canada field peas, 
or other legumes do not thrive, sweet 
clover—the white biennial variety— 
should be tried. In the East it is being 
found invaluable for building up worn out 
soils, for it is the most rapid grower of all 
legumes and the least particular about soil 
conditions. For the poorer soils of the 
South it is ahead of cowpeas and soy beans 
for soil building purposes. It is a good 
pasture plant when properly handled, and 
may also be used for hay to advantage. 

That I want to speak about now is 
seeding. Prepare the ground as for alfalfa. 
If possible, sow on corn pane with spring 
wheat, early oats, or barley as a nurse crop. 


Don’t plow corn pmr | in preparation | = 









You like to go 


Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


Then surely you will enjoy the N 
Magaz 


- 

ine with its 

160 richly illustrated pages, full to 
verflowing with interesting 
and val le information 





Mail us 25c in 








as here shown with 
gold plated buckle. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
41 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 











ad agy ay — but disc Hong ly as | The Hew } wNiokesal” 
early in the spring as e, in 
the seed at the rate of fifteen pounds per Fw casi "orate me 


acre and about two-thirds the usual quan- 
tity of small grain. In the absence of a 
drill sow broadcast and harrow in thor- 


oughly. 

Seeded in this manner, sweet clover will 
produce a crop of hay in the humid sec- 
tions after the grain been harvested. 
If it isn’t wanted for hay it will produce 
excellent fall pasture. The following 
spring it will produce pasture from two to 
t weeks earlier than any other plant, 
and will support, at the lowesf calculation, 
twice as many head of live stock per acre 
as any other crop suitable for pasture that 
I ay of. By the middle of June of 
second year it acquires a very strong tend- 
ency im Onanell If seed is wanted, this 
is an advantage; if not, it may be plowed 
under by July Ist, and the ground put in 
fine condition for winter wheat. If wheat 
is not desired, a crop of millet may be 
seeded for hay, and when it follows sweet 
clover it is safe to say that millet will pro- 
duce from fifty to one hundred cent 
more than when it follows a non-legumin- 
ous crop. 

One of the strongest points in favor of 
sweet clover is that sheep or cattle pas- 





Asma down brings 
you the 1915 YH pe 4 


seine centres ts ls Se 
WRITE TODAY Sie geen Bo 


offer No obligations, 





NY by putting low “Electric” Steel Wheels on 


: wheel “Handy” wagon. Broad tired steel 
4 wheels makelighterdraft—donotrut roads or 





turing on it never bloat, regardless of 
whether it is wet or It is unsafe to 
pasture alfalfa in humid sections at any 
time, and frequently cattle bloat on the | 
common clovers, especially when they are | 
not mixed with one or more grasses. Such 
is never the case with sweet clover; it is | 
always a safe pasture plant. 
Sweet clover seed is high this year, but | 
any farmer can afford to sow an acre or two | 
of it and from that raise his own seed dur- | 
ing the second year. He can then afford to 
sow it with every small grain crop and | 
plow it under for green manure, either in 
the fall or early the next spring. In this 
way @ man can add an abundance of hum- 
us to his poor soils in a short time and 
greatly improve their crop-producing 
power. There are comparatively few soils 
that will not produce abundantly when 
they are well supplied with organic matter. | 
—J. B., Ia. 


When rhubarb grows rank and spindling 
it needs rejuvenating. Dig it up, cut the 
clumps into smaller Ba plant them in 
deep trenches and in well with well 


Arrow Cycle Co., Dept. 3523 Calfornia & 19th Si., Chicage, ML 


Save Those 


High Lifts 


SY your old running gear, or by getting alow 


Y 
er: 


fields—never rot or dry out—save moneyin re- } 
pairs. ‘or free ca wheelsand wegons. f 


wagon a spring wagon. Prevent 
uit, etc., on road to market. Soon 


MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


Very resilient and durable. The standard springs_of 
America since 1889. 40 sizes—fitany wagon— 
sustain load up to Stons. If not at dealer's, 
write us. Catalog and fistful of proof free. 


WARVEY SPRING CO., 715 - 17thSt., RACINE, WIS. | 














rotted manure mixed with good loam. 
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” unless he sows broken stems, 
apart without use of tools. dirt and dead — he dis- 
Should fertilizer cake hard be- appointment. If he sows = ‘a seed 

of feeders (because mixed with dodder, trefoil, bu 





tween cogs 
of teovieg, distributer out in 


satel chante tute atte crab grass and other weed 


he 
ae a crop of alfalfa, dodder, trefoil, 
uckhorn, crab grass and such other 
a as may be included in “other weed 


Of course these weeds may be on his 
farm anyway, and the introduction 
through alfalfa seed may not be serious in 
that Wala 6 but can anyone afford to 
pay alf seed prices for very common, 
eed seed? It is epee 
to expect to buy absolutely bp 
100 per cent germination. It is hem § . 
to buy seed that is almost free from weed 
seed, and this demand should be made 
upon seed dealers. 

A reasonably hey algg ene of germina- 
tion should also demanded, varying 
with different seeds. Corn that will not 
germinate at least 95 cent is not good 
seed corn for a ¢ year. There are 
times when you can be thankful to get 
that high a standard. 
are more difficult to grade as to ina- 
tion. Many plants distribute the time 
of ripening of seeds over a pony Bo 

eriod and this makes it impossible to get 

igh ap eeveetines of germination from such 
harvested in all stages of ri 

~~ the point is, you cannot afford to 
pay seed prices for rubbish and weed seed. 

e original cost is not the whole thing. 
If your stand is poor, the weeds have a 
chance to grow, and it costs you money 
all the season to attempt to weeds, or 
it costs you money to cultivate vacant 
ground where a crop should be growing. 

If fifteen per cent of your seed will not 
grow the crop you desire, either because 
you planted seed that would not germi- 
nate, or because it contained weed seed, 
then fifteen per cent of the land you pay 
taxes on, cultivate and spend labor on is 
more than wasted. You must spend 
labor on this land or it will grow up to 
weeds to pester you for years to come. 
Pure seed pays. Poor does not. 

This is shown by an examination of 
seed at the Kansas station. Alfalfa 
sample No. 20 contained 73 per cent ral | 
seed. It would take 20.3 pounds of this 
sample to seed an acre, at a cost of $3.07. 
On the basis of germinable seed, the cost 
per bushel was $13.58. This sample would 





any fertilizer evendamp lime,phosphate 

and potash, without caking or cl fe 

Unique Shaker Bar device keeps = 
always pulverized. The 


New Peoria 


Fertilizer Distributer 
sows strip one halfrod wide. Capacity 
7x Roe Sight Force Feed enables 
operator tosee amount offertilizer being 
distributed. Change quantity device en- 
ables the quantity sown to be instantly 
decreased or increased. This eliminates 
guesswork in fertilizing — eliminates 
guesswork about crops. 


Distributers Set Near the Ground 
Overcome Wind Troubles 


This means greater uniformity of fertili- 
ger distribution, Lightest draft fertilizer 
distributer made, ves horses—saves 
time—enables the team to cover more 
Sa acres per day. Write for descriptive 
circular—mailed FREE. 

















ORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. #7) 
443 North Perry St, Peoria, LL # 
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AINSWORTH 


On an average, Ainsworth’s Guaranteed Good 
Corn will outyicid home-grown seed from 5 to 
bushels per acre. Our catak slog tellewhy. Weown 
1,00 acres of finest seed corn land. Bhip only our 
own varieties. Every ear dried in our great eur. 
ing house—the largest in the world. Heated by 5 
furnaces. We never handle crib-dried seed. Sto 
a pes cent —— | on gperey te > 

eserve your seed early crop is rt 
this year. t year we had to Beare, fa Sport 
dreds. Don't wait until planting time. eit 
for fatere shipment. Write for catalog and prices. 











“The Seed House on the Farm” 
W. T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box K , Mason ut 238,750 weed seeds on every acre, or 
oo on Gay, MF Eve weeds per aq uare foot. i 














Alfalfa dank .. No. 267 contained only 
20.3 per cent good seed. It would require 
73. stand of alfale acre to get an average 


LN. 
with suc uying on a basis 
of — le — this seed cost $49.26 
a bushel. Along with the alfalfa, this 
seed cmaiel 4 241,950 weed seed per 
acre, or 105 per square foot. 


fertilizer. Our brands increase 
yield, improve quality and hasten 
maturity. §2 to $4 an acre will 


show you. Also ask for carload This same difference might be shown 
inducement and terms to agents, — doves seed, » Erase ooden ened 
Am Agr em Co and sm ay hk certain 
The tenail ~ Che . are more easil from weed seed 
» Cleveland, than the smaller > ra One cannot be 
too careful about the purity of seeds. 
$ 50 Most states test seed free, some 
AL, FAL FA Te oom o oat Se 
BU. | generally very caref ut the quality 
Sean eased, “ADeotutely of seeds they handle. Many states have 


pata. Cevernment tested, 
strict laws on this, but if you use 


good judgment t apd buy of reliable seeds- 
men or reliable heighbors you will save 
yourself — 4 useless labor and lose. 
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CLOVER SEEDING 
THIS SPRING 


Don't a le acre of clover this 
Porng unt you have boc avin of the 
Guns eo atventngs of 


opt Se 
for years about the enormous waste of 
thousands and thousands of bushels of 


proposition and it will pay you to investi- 
gate. 

It will only cost you 'the price of a 
card to get this Gov't, Endorsed 
delivered right on the platform at 

a station. 
+t this off, send a postal right 
= —yN - ore you blow out “ue lamp to- 














New Crop,lowa 


CL LOVER =. apes 


IOWA SEED COMPANY 
pt. D4 DES MOINES, IOWA 





r acre is $11.95 recl 














Fetert 
non. } ane.Rt.é 
Seed Corn Fars 
Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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SOY BEANS A GOOD CROP 

The soy bean is a legume, upright and 
branching in its habits of growth. It isa 
warm weather plant and does better south 
of the northern line of Missouri than north 
of it; still, it is grown quite extensively 
north of that line in Nebraska, Iow 
Illinois, and Indiana. In some sections o 
Michigan it is also considered a valuable 
farm crop. 

It may be grown as a grain, hay, or si- 
lage — in connection with corn, though 
so far it has not been employed for the lat- 
ler purpose to any large extent. Whatever 
the purpose for which it is raised, it should 
always be seeded in rows about three feet 
apart with the kernels in the row dropped 
at intervals of two inches. At this rate 
40 to 45 pounds of seed is required per acre. 

The soy bean grows rather slowly at 
first, hence when seeded broadcast it is 
very apt to succumb to the weeds unless 
the soil is unusually clean. Soy beans 
should be cultivated like corn and great 
care exercised not to let the weeds get a 
start of them in the early season. i 
means that the seed-bed should be well 
prepared in early spring by frequent disc- 
ing and harrowing in order to kill as many 
weeds as possible before planting. The 
harrow may also be used before the plants 
are large enough to be cultivated. not 
sow the seed too early, however; begin 
seeding after the corn has been planted. 
If the ground is not thoroughly warmed 
up by that time wait a few days longer, 
because the seed doesn’t germinate well 
in a cool soil. 

Some of the common varieties are Me- 
dium Yellow and Medium Green. Others 
are Hebaro, Chernie, and Haberland. 
These are all early varieties, ripen about 
September 20th, and are therefore well 
adapted for planting’with corn for the silo. 

When grown for hay, cut as soon as the 

»ds are well formed. At that period the 
mer do not fall off to any large extent in 
the curing. Soy bean hay is superior to 
cowpea hay and nearly as valuable as 
alfatfa, though a little more difficult to 





cure. A fair hay crop will yield about one | 7 


and one-half tons per acre, which makes a 
remunerative crop, especially when qual- 
ity is taken into consideration. It has the 


advantage over alfalfa in that it produces | 77 
a crop the first year, but, of course, being | 7 


an annual it must be reseeded every year. 


The seed crop should be cut just before ; 


the pods are fully ripe to prevent shelling. 
Cut with a binder, tie into bundles, shock, 
and stack. A fair grain yield is 
to 20 bushels per acre, depending upon 
soil and moisture conditions. While this 
is not a very heavy yield, bear in mind that 


pound for pound soy bean meal is worth | 7 
twice as much as corn meal, provided it is| 7 


properly fed. Soy beans should never be 
ed alone, but rather as a supplement to 
corn, They are very rich in protein and 
fat, hence exceedingly nutritious. The 
crop may be threshed with an ordinary 
grain separator by removing some of the 
concaves and allowing the machine to run 
rather slowly. 

In case it is desired to grow soy beans 
with corn for silage, plant the two together 
using about two-thirds corn and one- 
third soy beans. The mixture does not 
produce more forage per acre than corn 
alone, but the soy beans add large quanti- 
ties of protein to the mixture and thus 
greatly improves the quality of the feed. 


For early use the common curly lettuce 
is best. For later on the cabb 
lettuce is fine with its blanched, tender 
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IN DUG HOLE IN BLASTED GROUND 


At progressive farmers and orchardists know that trees planted 
in blasted ground grow much faster than those planted in the 
old way and bear fruit earlier. 

This proves the truth of the principles of Vertical Farming, which 
aims to cultivate downward as well as to till the top soil. 

Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was experimental— 
now millions of trees are set out by the Vertical Farming method 
every spring and fall, 

In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase general crop yields, 
now regarded as experimental, will in a few years, be common, 

To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double the yields 
of your farm, get the Free Reading Course in Vertical Farming, by 
Dr. G. E. Bailey, one of the best works on soils and soil culture 
ever published, Sent free with every request for our Farmer’s 
Handbook No, F138. Write now. 


Established 1802 DU PONT POWDER CO. Wilmington, Del. 
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ONIONS 


A Profitable Crop for Muck Lands 


By LOLA A. PINCHON 





HE onion bs 
invariably 
the king prod- 


uct of muck soil. 
Other muck prod- 
ucts, such as celery, 


perp rmint, sugar 
ects, hemp, ete., 
are raised by the 
carioad, but onions 
are raised by hun- 
dreds of carloads at 
the same shipping 
point. Local truck- 
ers grow onions on 
any soil on a small 
scale, but when it 
comes to putting 
out from one to 
fifty acres on a 
hard soil the 
trucker shakes his 
head. A soft, 
spongy soil is required; first, because its texture permits every 
onion to fill out to its capacity, thus crowding one another 
in the rows and forming ional a solid mat of onions in the 
field; second, the soft soil permits weeders to crawl along on 
their knees without the injury that harder soil would do. The 
spongy bed cannot hurt the knees except in extremely wet 
weather followed by a hot sunshine, which has a tendency to 
scald them, but such is seldom the case. 

Now, if there are any readers of this paper who have swam 
land, undrained and, as yet, untillable, they would do well 
to look for an outlet for their surplus water, and tile ditch it 
at their earliest convenience, If they have no outlet, and there 
is a vast scope of swamp lands that could be brought into cul- 
tivation, a dredge boat should be procured to dredge the whole 
of the swamp region and side ditches added for perfect drainage. 
It pays 100 per cent in the production of the aforesaid crops. 

After the drainage, a general cleaning up of the muck 
is required. Wild soil is best put to potatoes the first year. 
This gives it a chance to make itself. The fine roots will loosen 
up, the second year’s root picking, harrowing and smoothing 
for the special crops will not be so hard, and a good potato 
yield will be harvested from the wild soil. 

For the first onion crop, the ground, after a deep plowing, 
must be harrowed until all roots and trash are thoroughly out 
of the ground, otherwise they will constantly come in contact 
with the wheel hoes during cultivation, destroying your stand. 
A heavy roller is used to press the soil down solid; then, it must 
be floated. A float is easily made by spiking together about six 
boards, each six feet long, one foot wide and three inches 
thick, over-lapping each other. This smooths the ground so 
the drill can work smoothly. 

They are drilled in rows thirteen inches apart. The drill can 
be set to sow about five pounds to the acre which is not any 
too thick on new ground. About the right amount is 13 to 
15 onions to the foot. The drill can be tested by trying it on 
the barn floor before going to the field. If this stand can be 
maintained the season through, it will produce 1000 bushels 
to the acre. New muck will do this for two seasons if it is a 
deep muck with a gravel bottom. I saw one acre that pro- 
duced 1200 bushels and one that produced 1100 bushels. I 
had one-fourth acre that made me 340 bushels one season. 
Occasionally the third year will make an enormous yield but 
after that it runs an average of about 600 bushel. As the soil 
rots, insects become more or 
less of a pest to the pro- 
ducer. The army of insects, 
however, is partially due to 
letting the tops, screenings 
and litter lie on the ground 
after the crop has been re- 
moved. This makes a breed- 
ing place for them. Every- 
thing should be raked off 
and burned or scattered over 
the other fields where less 
harm is done. An inch of 
manure should be scattered 
over the field after the clean- 
ing and left to rot before 
plowing under. This freezes 
out most of the insect larvae. 
However, if they do get a 
start, fall plowing will lesson 
the increase very much if not 











One weeder can keep up with a wheel hoe where weeds haven't got a start. 
About eight wheel hoeings and three weedings are required, 





Dredging s drainage diteh 


— entirely destroying 
ra them. 

Two weeks is re- 
quired for the seed 
to come up. As 
soon as they are 
out of the ground 
nicely, they are 
wheel hoed lightly, 
with the knives two 
inches apart, or, far 
enough that the 
process will not 
cover the tiny 
onions. 

One acre is con- 
sidered a fair day’s 
wheel hoeing but 
slower work is re- 
quired the first hoe- 
ing. There must be 
hoes enough put in 
the field to clean 
them up before the weeds get astart. They should be hoed every 
week for seven weeks. Some hoe as often as twelve times in 
dry seasons in order to keep the moisture to the top of the 
ground. After the first hoeing the knives can be set closer 
even to one inch, in order to shave out the weeds closely and 
save pulling so many. They must not be set so close as to in- 
jure the onions, however. 

It is not always best to go through a crop after bulbing begins, 
but it is not as injurious as a crop of weeds at that time. A 
great many farmers havesome trusted hand walk through the 

atch and cut off the biggest weeds with a long handled hook 

nife. This does not injure the onions. Rain makes weeds at 
any time, but if the field is perfectly clean at laying by time, 
there will not likely be any bother. 

Three thorough weedings by clean weeders is all that is 
necessary ordinarily. Weeding should begin about the second 
week after they are up good. Close wheel hoeing should pre- 
cede the weeding about one day. If this is kept up all summer 
the producer will have no trouble with his crop, but if he neg- 
lects it a few days his expenses are doubled and trebled. e 
sometimes loses a part of his crop by it. The man who has 
out twenty-five or thirty acres has to hire fifteen to twenty 
hands all summer. Each weeder should three rows, 
straddle one and weed one row on each side. Speed and ac- 
curacy are what the farmer looks for when he hires. 

About the middle of July the crop is laid by. It takes them 
about six weeks to mature after bulbing begins. When the 
tops begin to fall over it is harvest time and pulling begins. 

Harvest time is the happiest time for both the producer and 
the workers. The hands pair off, taking three or four rows each 
according to the crop, and pull, side by side, piling the onions 
on a row midway ween them, forming what is called a 
windrow. ‘Two can thus pull two acres a day and more if 
the crop is free from weeds. After pulling, the windrows are 
left to cure from two to eight days, according to the weather. 
If it is hot and dry, the sun has a tendency to cook the onions 
when the tops are not sufficiently heavy to protect them. In 
such case topping should begin right away, following the 
pullers about two days behind. 

Red onions are the most hardy. White ones sunburn, and 
yellow ones cook, much more easily than the reds, White 
onions must be pulled and placed in the rows so the tops will 
completely cover them. They turn green in a short time 

and are not first class. Whites 
™ usually bring more money by 
from ten to fifty cents. 

At topping time the owner 
of the field hauls out his 
crates and scatters them 
along the rows for the top- 
pers. Each hand takes a 
windrow, and, with a pair of 
sheep shears, cuts off the 
tops about one and one- 
fourth inches from the bowl, 
and throws them into the 
erates. On a good heavy 
crop the crates will set about 
every four feet. A crate is 
supposed to hold a bushel. 

After topping, the crates 
are decked up in the field 
or hauled in and dumped into 


Continued on page 101 
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Federal Service Is 
Extra Service 


SERS of Federal Tires enjoy so many 
advantages that instinctively they think 
of Federals as the tires of extra service. And 


back of the tires they find the Federal Company, 
through its branches and distributors and dealers, ever ready to 
meet them, more than half way, with the spirit of fair dealing. 


It is easy for us to stand back of 


The Exclusive Federal 


Double-Cable-Base Tires 


(“Rugged” and Plain Treads) | 


for Federal Tires are not only made of pure para rubber and best quality 
“square” woven fabric, but Double -Cable- Base construction eliminates the four 
common and costly tire troubles:—rim-cutting, tube-pinching, side-wal! blow- 
outs just above the rim and the danger of tires slipping from their rims. 
Federal users do not experience these annoyances and items of expense. 


Genuine Protection Against Skidding 


The Federal “Rugged” Tread is scientifically designed to safe-guard your car 
from skidding, and it does. From every angle, the big round projections grip 
the slippery roadway tenaciously. 


Double-Cable-Base Tires are 


made in all styles and sizes 


Federal Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


Branches, Distributors and Service Stations in all Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 
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STRIVE FOR 


By JOHN T. TIMMONS 





PURE SEEDS 








E need purity in seeds. We are 

arriving at a iod in history 

when the world is looking for 
the best in everything, and at the same 
time many of us are badly fooled in 
many things, we need best to make 
our efforts a success. 

Certain things are coming and going, 
and there was a time when purity in vom 
was a watchword among the early farmers 
and truckers of this great country. Great 
care was exercised in the growth and selec- 
tion of seeds, and the result was v 
apparent. The Me ap soil with good en 4 
produced remarkable crops, and then came 
a period when many @ more or 
less careless. 

Something new was the fad. Almost 
everybody was looking for something new, 
and many expected to find new varieties 
of grain and vegetables that were brought 
forward by acientific cultivation and 
search throughout other parts of the 
world; consequently too much confidence 
was placed in new and untried seeds and 
we found our crops going backward in- 
stead of forward. 

Far-seeing men realized the consequence 
if such a course were followed for many 
years, and a number of the most learned 
suientific experts spent years and thou- 
eands of dollars in producing pure seeds, 

Plenty to Choose From 

Today there are more good varieties 
of corn, wheat and oats, as well as other 
grains, than we ever had before. We have 
a larger number of excellent varieties of 
every kind of vegetable, and more ex- 
cellent sorts of fruit, than we could possi- 
bly have had if it had not been for the 
expert growing of pure seeds. 

Certain qualities were desired, and every 
point was tested in attempting to attain 
the desired result. In many instances 
months and years of tireless effort, and 
thousands of dollars were wasted simply 
because the standard could not be brought 
out in certain grains, fruits or vegetables. 
These were discarded, but for a number 
of years unscrupulous people who were 
after the dollar only, managed to defraud 
thousands of unsuspecting patrons, and the 
country became polluted with impure seed 
of poor ae Those really working 
for the betterment of conditions made 
an heroic effort to produce more pure 
seeds and place them on the market under 
guarantees and reputations that were 
worth thousands of dollars, and now pure 
seeds are to be had. There are many 
thoroughly reliable seedsmen who are 
placing the results of their time and 
money at the hands of the countryman 
who needs and should have seeds that 
will produce the crops he and his fellow 
man need, 

It is the duty of our law makers both 
state and national to uphold the great 
movement for pure seeds, It is the duty 
of every citizen to interest himself in the 
securing and planting of pure seeds, and 
varieties should be carefully studied in 
every section of our land to determine 
which is the best for a particular soil or 
community, taking into consideration the 
climatic conditions. 

Every unsatisfectory variety should be 
discarded and shunned as a dangerous 
and useless waste of time and land. The 
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better and the best should be secured, 
carefully tried, fully tested and when 
secured, kept, and a constant effort made 
aoe yaee SS een ae Cen OO 
that particular crop. iligence along 
these lines means much for our future. 

Methods of planting, means of fertili- 
zation, care of crops, manner and time of 
ee Oe and the careful sorting of 
even the best you secure, will make purity 
much nearer attainable. 

Our state e iment stations are doing 
much that will help us along these lines, 
and every farm journal, or publication 
devoted to fruit, vegetable or flowers, 
should aim to so inform their readers 
who place confidence in them, that it will 
be much easier to arrive at certain con- 
clusions in this struggle for purity in 


The old method of borrowing seeds 
from afriend or neighbor is neighborly, but 
very unsatisfactory, as in most cases you 
do not know under what conditions or 
circumstances the were grown and 
saved, and if error was made, you have 
to suffer the co ence. 

Of course ial crops are frequently 


grown by ns who are willing to hel 
their fricade in attaining a high Senden. 
and in such cases it is all right to encourage 
the good work, but unless there is evidence 
of a hi mark of quality it is unwise to 
trust this sort of neighborliness. 

Unless a person has made it his careful 

study he is unable to determine just what 
constitutes pure seed, and in this ignorance 
we should be willing to leave the decision 
to those who are qualified, and back up 
their knowledge by producing the real 
goods, 
Our aim should be at least to secure 
something good. When we do this, we 
will want better, and then we will not be 
satisfied until we have the best. Pure 
seeds are undoubtedly the best. Every 
reliable seedsman rejoices at the demand 
for better seeds, and their aim is that high 
standard of purity which will make our 
crops the best in the world. 

AIM TO GROW A SURPLUS 

While it may not be advisable for the 

meral farmer to undertake truck gar- 
desine on a large scale, it is easy to plant 
and care for more than one can use, and 
this surplus is velvet. Enough of a surplus 
should be produced to make it worth while 
to handle it. Local conditions will indi- 
cate what is best suited for garden surplus 
intended for sale. 

I could multiply instances like the fol- 
lowing but they will serve to illustrate the 
point: One neighbor of mine who raised 
a lot of fine onions, sold them all at gro- 
cery store prices at his own door by judi- 
cious advertising. Another friend who 
runs a 220 acre stock farm put in a small 
patch of strawberry plants and the follow- 
ing year sold over $75 worth of berries in 
one week to the residents of a small village 
near by. The children did the picking. 
The writer planted one-twenty-fifth of an 
acretolima beans in the spring of 1914, 
and sold over $20 worth of green limas 
therefrom. 

A garden plan is to alternate from 
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one plot to another every two years. While 
one plot is under cultivation, the other 
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may be seeded to clover or some other le- 
me like soy beans, cowpeas, vetch, etc. 
hen this crop is in full bloom it should 
be plowed under. The second year it can 
be summer fallowed and repeatedly har- 
rowed to conserve moisture for the next 
year and to kill weeds. The third year it 
will be in splendid tilth and is then ready 
for growing vegetables or any other in- 
tensive crop for two years. The compost 
or other fertilizers ought to be applied dur- 
ing the winter following the plowing under 
of the clover crop so that the whole to 
soil will be uniform and thoroughly pul- 
verized. The first plot may be treated to 
a dose of clover, fertilizer and summer fal- 
lowing, and so on. It will astonish most 
people to see the tremendous crops of 
extra-choice stuff which can be raised by 
this plan.—H. A. B. 


MAKING THE FORCING HOUSE PAY 

A small forcing house is a desirable 
addition to many a farm equipment but 
the cost often seems prohibitive. Let us 
tell you how some professional gardeners 
figure to make the hot house pay for itself. 


The cucumber crop is thesecret of it. This |. 


is usually considered to be clear profit and 
in ordinary seasons will return about 
ss per cent upon the original 
cost of the forcing house. In four years— 
five at most—cucumbers, which are raised 
at little or no cost, will have paid the bill 
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' Conditions under glass are ideal for this 
crop. Plenty of heat and an abundance 
of water are the requirements essential for 
@ quick, rapid growth. Cucumbers may 
be planted in the hot house after the to- 
mato, cabbage or cauliflower plants have 
been removed to the open. e ground 
is spaded and enriched. The plants are 
trained on trellises which permits a large 
yield in comparison to the space under 
cultivation. By the time the first to- 
matoes are maturing on the plants which 
were started under eon large cucumbers 
are hanging on the vines in the forcing 
house. th crops may be marketed at 
the same time. 

A small forcing house twenty by fifty 
feet in size such as shown in the illustration 
will bring 5,000 tomato plants to the set- 
pee out stage. It will produce from $80 
to $90 in cucumbers each season after the 
at real forcing work has been done.— 

. C. 


SCRAPING FRUIT TREES 
Trees may be scraped at any season of 
the year, but the better time is in early 
spring when the new growth is about to 


start, and when hidden insects may be} © 


killed in the process, or by the application 
of sprays of soft soap. 

Take a dull hoe, a piece of metal barrel 
hoop, or a dull corn cutter, and scrape the 
rough bark quite vigorously, removing 
much of that rusty, dirty looking portion 
of the outside bark. This is found more 
on the main trunk of the tree, but is fre- 
quently pretty well up on the larger limbs. 

Apple, peach, pear, and plum trees are 
more in need of scraping than others, and 
a heavy spraying with lime and sulphur 
should follow, or the tree should be given 
a liberal ap lication of soft soap. This 
soap is easily made by dissolving a few 
cakes of cheap laundry soap in soft water, 
and applying it with a white wash brush 
or an old broom.—J. T. T. 
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These three thi urdiness, per 
formance, and comfort—fit the 
Hupmobile particularly well for 
the farmer’s use. 

Almost sraryueee acknowledges 
that — = ity is the best 
that can uilt inte an auto- 
mobile. 

You have heard, no doubt, that 
breakages and seri- 
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Sturdiness, Performance, 
Comfort 
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The new Hup retains all the good 
features that have made earlier 
Hupmobiles famous and _ well 
liked among farmers everywhere. 


It gives you, in addition, all the real 
comfort you can ask in an auto- 
mobile—a five-passenger car with 
so much room in the back that 
two extra seats, optional at small 

cost, can be added 

without crowding. 





ous repairs to Hu 











You have heard, too, of Hup pull- 
ing power and Hup economy— 
how the car balks at no road or 
grade, and how it costs less and 
runs farther on a gallon of gaso- 
line and oil and on a set of tires. 


These satisfying features go back, 
again, to Hup quality; tothe fam- 
ous long-stroke motor, the fine 
engineering design and painstak- 
ing workmanship in every detail. 











mobiles are remark- The Hup, moreover, is 
ably few; that the $1200 the only car on the 
Hup is always ready market under 
for carcien. arty 000 _ has silent, 

i is in- or Roadster, smooth-running spi- 

ade is to doo to Complete 0. b ral bevel gears in the 
a a - The satisfactory ser- 
every part. vice for which all 


Hupp Motor Car Co., 1333 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Hups have been famous; the high 
quality that has made Hup the 
leader in its class; generous size 
and rare comfort—these are the 
a why you should own 
a Hup. 

Ask other Hup owners and you will 
surely see the wisdom of a Hup- 
mobile investment this year. 

Write for the new catalog and other 
literature, and the name of the 
nearest dealer, so that you can 
see the car. 
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A firm must be experts in their business and must be honest 


to permanently succeed as advertisers. 


guarantees its advertisers. 
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POTATOES ON CORN 


By C. L. FITCH, Potato Expert 
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FARMS 





Big, Luscious Strawberries 
—the kind that win great admiration for 
their beauty and flavor —can be grown 





WENT Y 
| acres of po- 
tatoes on the 
half section corn 
farm are a good 
thing. They bring 
in some money in 
the fall to keep 
things going until 
the hogs can con- 
vert part of the 
corn crop into cash, 
to say nothing of 
the benefits of the 
sifted seed-bed that 
the potato digger 
leaves behind for 
big crops to follow. 
Many athe have 
found that potatoes 
average a better 
profit than corn three to five times over 
and they have been getting big crops of 
corn, at that; but they have had the wis- 
dom to realize that they are in a corn 
country and that the system is built on 
corn, hogs and cattle, and to hold the po- 
tato crop down to less than ten per cent 
of the land, so that they keep the soil 
ractically virgin to potatoes all the time. 
have in mind one farm where potatoes 
have been raised in this sensible fashion 
for thirty years, with only one year of 
crop failure and one year of unremunera- 
tive price at the time the potatoes were 
marketed. The methods in use on this 
farm at the present time are worthy of 
consideration by every corn grower who 
has soil at, all adapted to potatoes. 

Early potatoes do well for this grower 
but they have not been grown of late 
years because they have to be dug and sold 
to be profitable, while the rush of corn 
cultivation is on, and have to be planted 
when time is pressing in the early spring. 
Late potatoes are planted after the corn 
is safely in the ground and they are dug 
after the silo is filled and before the corn 
8 ready to crib. 

Grows Them in Rotation 

Clover rotation has been used and al- 
alfa rotation is coming on. The potatoes 
are not planted on the clover direct, 
but after one year of corn. The reasons 
for this are, first, that the clover field 
seems to be the best place to put the ma- 
nure, because it is relatively dry and hard 
under the spreader and because the ma- 
nure so placed rote quickly in a soil that 
the clover has left well supplied with vege- 
table matter and is sendy to mix well at 
the next plowing; second, during the first 
season the clover or alfalfa roots become 
well decayed themselves and open the 
ground in good shape for the potato crop 
to follow; third, a better moisture condi- 
tion is secured to carry the potato crop 
through the long summer. 

The corn ground is fall plowed and the 
field is well worked with the disc and har- 
row before planting, to keep out the weeds 
and to mulch the seed-bed against the en- 
trance of heat. 

Sir Walter Raleigh potatoes are the 
variety used exclusively, as the grower 
regards them as perhaps a little more pro- 
ductive than the parent Rural stock. The 
seed is kept over winter in a deep pit in 
the field, covered with straw and several 
feet of frozen earth and that with manure 
and straw. A standard one man rapid 
planter is used and after planting, the field 
is planked to settle the dirt, as a man 
would by putting his foot over the seed 
when planting by hand. That reminds 
us, the next thing in potato planters may 
well be some devise to do this very thing, 
after the seed is dropped and covered with 
moist dirt and before the dise covers run 
ip the A shaped ridge behind the planter 


over the row It is necessary that moist 








, htin your own garden. Allen’s 7yue- 
dirt actually touch- TE Name plants csoure you of large 
es the sprout be- crops of big delicious berries 
fore the roots can bo 


. are 

and tsue-to-trpe— the result of 

start with any vim, comprise all the early end lato strains ofthe standard 

and planking de- Gaock, covehel eclection,  <Ald Ploaee guaromeed 
stroys the A ridge, Write for 


truc-lo-name, 
which should re- Allen’s 1915 Berry Book 
main as a mulch, @ Gives 


latest cultural 
Describes fully Allen's 
turn to heavy rain, rieties of strawberries 
and an accurate Gher small fruits. | It's tree, 


. Write for copy today. 
guide to the deep 
cultivation that St 1% 
should follow the 
planting immedi- 
ately. is grower 
cultivates very 
deeply the first and 
second time, 
shallower as the 
season progresses, 
because the roots 
are getting shallower and shallower and 
the vines are shading the ground more and 
more, so that deep mulchigg is less needed. 
He uses about one ounce seed pieces, cut 
uniformly to a certain size piece, instead 
of to a certain number of eyes He prac- 
tiees moderately level cultivation. He 
plants three feet between the rows rather 
than wider, because he has found that his 
Raleighs will not shade all the ground dur- (—S 
ing the summer if planted wider. He digs 8 
with a good elevating digger, hauls direct 4) —- a ~. 
from the field to the car, sorts at the car , = 4) 


















and removes all the small potatoes, and ~ 
7 GULTIVATE HORSE-RADISH 
gets the state and national crop report 
; Increasing 
does not spend any time in scolding at the | 10@ Root Sets, with full information $) 


studies the market. 
This man takes a produce paper and 

and is as well informed as the dealer as to GARDEN FIELD OR FARM 

what is a proper price for his product. He Demand, Large Profits 

rapacity of the buyers, for two very good 

reasons—first, the buyer cannot take ad- 8 Grape Vines, 6 Currant Bushes 

vantage of a well informed man who can aflame: jt St Sapte preegeceny $1 


handle his own product, and, ~ oy tee Li e Cherry Soa Dest $ year old stock 
a producer knows what margin the buyer Uf panto - $A RF BT. 
is entitled to, and does not dge him | of ail kinds of ‘Fruit Berries and Roses. 


a reasonable profit. 

This corn belt farmer has practiced the 
finest methods for handling the potato 
crop under rotation with corn, oats and 
clover in the region of summer heat. What 
we have studied out in many boy ew in 
the field and in the experimental labora- 
tory he has worked out in his successful 
methods. He has found and used one of 
the Rural family, the only potato we have 
that can endure warm summers, and pro- 
duce tubers of shape. Without this 
variety, he could not have done what he 
has with the rye crop. On his twenty 
acre potato field he has been averaging 
about twice the average yield for his state; 
that is, he has been getting about 17 
bushels per acre 

Farmers know what well manured 
clover sod is for corn, but this man se- 
cures a greater yale from the -_ planted 
on potato ground, just as in the western 
potato country under the ditch, wheat al- Strawberry Plants 
ways yields around ten bushels more per CHOICE OF 20 VARIETIES 





Valley Farm Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 











acre after potatoes than after sugar beets Parcel post paid 
or other crop. Oats on potato ground will Breweries, 80, 81 a’ tes te TA 


fall down, as a usual thing, and it is neces- Catalog 
sary sometimes to grow a crop of corn Ww. 6. ROELL, 
in order to reduce the nitrogen content of 
the soil following potatoes, before plant- 

teed as good as grows at $1.00 per 


ing the small gram. 
After the report of this man’s methods az emo end un. Cotalere 


e FREE. 
is all made, the one most significant and 18, Paw Paw, Mich, 
most essential thing, is that, netting as he/ WHOLESALE PRICE 
does three to five times as much clear MON- | , .. swewserry Pleats. Many other varieties and sie 
ey from potatoes as he does from corn, he | | # te prices, Catalogue PRES. | Write beday, te, 
has kept his rey of poate rT een 
six per cent of the farm. Potatoes to ALL K . Millions ot 
permanent in the corn belt must be kept BERRY PLANTS Wi. NcScarff, New Cartiste, 0 
down to five to ten per cent of the suitable — - 
lands and be kept off from wet, shallow, | #7ewberry Fe tnwedace cur Petigresd Bver- 
and heavy, waxy soils 35 fine piants tree. PEDWAEED HURERT €O., "St. Laue, Me. 
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trawberry Plants 
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$10. 00 FOR A LETTER 

It is to be a short letter—not over two 
hundred words. You can write it just 
as well as some other reader could. We 
want you to tell us which seed, plant or 
tree advertisement in either the ‘Webrenry 
or March issue of Successful Farming con- 
tains the best offer and the most infor- 
mation of value to you, and why. That 
és, you must give reasons for your opinion 
as to why the advertisement you select is 
of more interest to you than any of the 
others. You are not to judge the ads on 
their size, nor on the fact that you have 
bought seeds before from the firm whose 
ad you select. It is not the advertisement 
roe — select that will win for you 

ut your letter about the ad. To show 
that you really mean what you say, this 
offer is only open to those who actually 
order seeds, trees or plants from some 
advertiser in Deccan Farming this 
season, 

Of course there are no restrictions as to 
how small or how large vour order may De. 

Ysr the best letter we will give $10 in 
cash. For each of the twenty-five next 
best we will give a $1.00 credit good with 
any seed house or nursery nanny ad- 
vertising in Successful Farming. If you 
have already bought seeds, bulbs, plants 
or trees to the value of one dollar from 
one of our advertisers this season we will 
send you $1.00 in cash if preferred. For 
each of the fifty next best letters we will 
give three valuable packets of choice flower 
seeds. They will be very beautiful varie- 
ties of delightful flowers. 

Study the advertisements in this issue 
and in March and send your letter before 
April Ist. The contest will close on that 
date. 

Write your letter on one side of letter 
sheet only; do not write too close to edge 
of paper and not over two hundred words. 
Whether you are a new or old subscriber 
will not make any difference, but please 
tell how long you have been a subscriber 
to Successfu "Farming and then on the 
back of your letter give names of firm or 
firms you have sent seed orders to (this 
season). Be sure and sign your own name 
and address plainly. (Any reader whether 
subscriber or not may enter the contest). 

It will be impossible for us to answer 
your letter by mail so please look for an- 
nouncement of awards in May issue. 

Address—Seed Contest Manager, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SOFT SOAP FOR FRUIT TREES 

The number of persons making old 
fashioned lye soft soap is getting less each 
year, and yet, taking the country over, 
there is a large number who have orchards 
and use this sort of cleansing product. 
A few gallons of old fashioned soft soap will 
make hundreds of bushels of fine fruit. 

The writer has known old orchards 
where the trees seemed to be beyond bear- 
ing at all, when soft soap was applied, and 
the result was the greatest crop of fruit 
ever seen in that community. 

Two applications should be made. One 
in November after the foliage has fallen, 
and the other in spring or early summer 
when the trees are out in bloom, or after 
the leaves are well out. 

The best method is to apply it thin 
enough to spread well over the trunks and 
larger branches of the tree. A whitewash 
brush or a broom can be used. 

Where the old style commodity cannot 
be had, something about as good can be 
produced by dasalving a laundry soap ina 
small quantity of water. A little lye added 
will + 

The soap kills thousands of pests that 
are secreted in the bark of the trees, and 
the fruit has an opportunity to develop.— 
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easily afford. It embodies 
other high 
which they do not possess. 

equipment includes Gray & Davis 
electric starter and electric ae, plate glass 
rain-vision built-in wind I” a Ly. one- 
man top, =e —e 3-1 Ay 
clincher 4H. water-cooled motor, 
Bosch high tensi an eobaeae Hyatt roller bear- 


All METZ cars are equipped with fibre gri 
gear and clutch trouble. om 
It makes t 


F THE LAST GLIDDEN 


METZ COMPANY, 





METZ 


The Qualitu Car 


3600 Touring Model, Equipped Complete, Including 
Electric Starter and Electric Lights 


HIS new Metz Touring Model offers you everything obtainable 
in the way of luxurious motoring, and at a cost that you can 


e cars, and, in addition, certain exclusive advantages ° 


> . 
Fibre Grip Gearless Transmission 
gearless transmission, which entirely eliminates 
with ordinary gear types, METZ transmission is lighter 
and stronger, simpler in operation, contains fewer parts, is is noisel ~- 4, 
ops greater ae, does not start the car with a jerk, and provi seven different speeds. 
he running of the car so very simple that a woman can safely drive it. 


pla’ METZ “22”" (ROADSTER MODEL) WINNER 


Write for new illustrated catalog “‘S"’ 


a 


all the leading features found in 


ings, speedometer, built-in gasoline gauge, sig- 
na horn, etc. Wheel base 108 inches, standard 
tread. Body is of the pure stream ine type 
seats finished with heavy tufted upholstery, and 
deep cushions. In every way it is a car that 
any owner may justly feel proud of. 


ore economical, devel- 


TOUR, S FOR $495 


WALTHAM, MASS. 





























—greatly reduce 


Van Fleet Hybrids—wonderful Strawberries. 


everywhere. 


raspberry that I am aan away. It is free. 


For pe zee 


Berry ou — 











or 1 1b, each for So ctee WRITE US. 


GALLOWAY BROS. & .& 60, Boxge WATERLOO, IOWA 
Successful Farr arming advertisements 








J.T. T. 





are guaranteed to be as represented. 





Promote good health and happiness 


Joy—the best and most prolific Blackberry. 


Grape. Everybody’s—Best Currant for everybody. 





cost of living 


Jumbo—biggest and best Raspberry. 
Caco—best and most beautiful Hardy 
Carrie Gooseberry—Succeeds 


MY CATALOG No. 1, an illustrated book of 64 pages, tells all about them and 
describes, with prices, all the “‘good old varieties’”’ of Small Fruits as well. 
also full instructions for planting with cultural notes, and tells about the giant Jumbo 


It gives 


J.T. LOVETT, Box 212, Little Silver, N. J. 


pass |THAT DREAM 








of rs, about enjo ging lot in “The Land 
of Sunshine, Fruit and Flowers’’—California 
—will come true, just as soon as you desire, 
if you will let me tell wes just where you 
can get good land, in large or small tracts, 
at reasonable prices and on easy terms. 
Write plainly your name and address on 
this ad., and send it to me TODAY. 












Name 












Address anne = 


R. A. Samh. Colonization & Industrial 
mt, Union Pacific R. R. Co., Room 
3 Union Pacifie Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
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GROWING THE SMALL FRUITS 


That Every Farm Should Have 


Crops 
ESTABLISHING A STRAWBERRY 
BED 


We chose a well drained slope facing the 
south for the location of our strawberry 
bed. This insured the essential drainage, 
without which the plants will not thrive 
and bear fruit well, and provides for ample 
axnlight. : 

Our soil on this spot was just ordinary 
farm land, which had grown ppaed crop of 
cora the pretveding season. It is not well 
to have the soil too rich, as there is apt to 
be an over-growth of plants, bearing leas 
fruit, and with a tendency to run into fun- 
gous diseases. 

Our order for plants was placed with a 
nursery considerably north of this section, 
which insured strong, healthy, vigorous 
ymes, with less of a tendency to be dam- 


eee tas scvercly.ogld weather than if 


brought from som« section MFth@r sant, 
Preparing the Soil 

We first stirred the soil thoroughly and 
smoothed it down with a spike-tooth har- 
row. Next, the ground was laid off m 
rows three and one-half feet apart with a 
hster. The furrows were shallow, but the 
subsoiler rao several inches deeper, loosen- 
tng up the dirt well. 

In settimg out the plants, we ran short 
of und treated with plow and harrow, 

hsted a few rows right in the stalk 

id, runing the rows between the rows of 
old stalks. The planta in ies part of the 
bed seemed to do quite well. 

Setting Out Plants 

As soon as the plants were unpacked, a 
bunch of twenty-five was placed in a small 
vessel containing water and sufficient fine 
soil to form a sort of paste for the roots to 
rest in. This was not only for the purpose 
of protecting the tender roots from the sun 
and wind, but it left the roote well mois- 
tened at the time of putting them in the 
ground, Never allow the foliage of plants 
to become wet before setting them out. A 
jamp cloth however, should be spread over 
any plants that show signs of withering. 

‘he plants were set from eighteen to 
ywenty-four inches apart. Dirt was drawn 
‘nto the furrow for hills, and about a quart 

f fine, well-rotted manure mixed in it 
fresh, stable manure is too heating). All 
lead foliage and dead and bruised roots 
were removed before setting the plants. 
Ample cavity was formed for the roots; 
hey were spread out well and the soil 
nea down against them, the hole being 
about half filled at this time. 

A generous quantity of water then was 
poured in and allowed to soak into the soil, 
thoroughly moistening the roots of the 
plants. We set out about twenty-five or 
fifty plants before giving this water treat- 
ment. As soon as the water all was soaked 
into the ground, the hole around the upper 
part of the plant was filled with fine dirt 
and left loose, to form a dust mulch for 
the prevention of the escape of moisture 
We set plants only late ia the evenings, so 
they would have the benefit of the cool of 
night in which to establish themselves be- 
fore the sun struck them; and on damp, 
eloudy days. 

Cultivation must Be Most Thorough 

The — had been set only a few 
days, when we hoed the patch. Here the 
lister furrows gave us a fine advantage, as 
all we had to do was to drag the loose dirt 
in and level the furrows, which hilled the 
plants up while destroying the weeds. 

A thorough cultivation next was given 
the patch with a disc, a V-shaped box be- 
ing used to avoid covering the plants. 
Thereafter, all cultivations were with the 
five-shovel, one-horse cultivator, only the 
surface of the soil bemg stirred. A hoemg 
was given every time’a crop of weeds be- 
gan to spring up, ae it is absolutely neces- 

















sary that the weeds be kept down the first 
season. Even after cultivation had 

we continued to hoe the patch, and saw 
that no weeds crept up among the plants. 
| The runners were drawn around and made 
to ta®® Foor = the row, between the hills 
—not between the rows. 
row, matted row.—M. C. 


HOW I GROW CURRANTS SUC- 
I have had - ch ~~ in i 
ve mu mce in growing 
small fruits and home foamed many traits 
as well as valuable data regarding their 
culture. The spring of the year is when 
currants must receive proper attention. 
For jam and jelly currants are more in de- 
mand than any other small fruit and I 
have fourid that they are an meter 
crop, too, if handled properly. Early 
the season is when this fruit gets its growth 
and unlike most other fruits requires very 
early cultivation and after the fruit is set 
not much if any culture should be given. 
I believe there is nothing that will excel un- 
leached wood ashes for home fertilization. 
Thoroughly rotted stable manure is good 
for this purpose, but because of the abun- 
dance of noxious weed and seed it 
contains, ceaseless vigilance is necessary 
to keep them from growing among the 
stems or canes. In my rience I have 
found that intense early cultivation in ad- 
dition to about 500 pounds of wood ashes 
per acre broadcasted and cultivated in 
early in the spring will result in the canes 
being literally bent down with the finest 
of fruit. In cultivating currants I never 
go deep near the bushes because the feeder 
roots conmny a position near the surface. 
In clean soil I think no implement is better 
than a small one-horse cultivator to stir 
the ground between the rows. I make my 
rows eight feet apart with the plants three 
to four feet apart in the row and leave from 
eight to twelve canes to each hill, which 
distances under good clean culture on good 
soil will allow the plants to completely fill 
the long way of the row and to crowd with- 
in two or t feet the other way. The 
varieties I am now growing and the ones 
which have given me better results than 
any others are the Red Cross, White Vic- 
toria and Fay’s Prolific. The latter is a 
large berry, as large as small cherries, is of 
a dark clear red color, sparkling, with few 
seeds for its size and of excellent flavor, 
but I consider it no berry for a careless 
person to grow for it must have rich soil 
and the best of attention to be a money 
berry. The Red Cross is almost as large 
as Fay’s Prolific, is not quite as well 
flavored, but under ordinary good culture 
it yields abundantly and stands shipment 
well. It is one of the best sorts for market 
purposes. The White Victoria is a white, 
clear, transparent currant and under 
culture attains the size of the C cur- 
rant but is longer and larger in b . it 
is a very heavy yielder. Except some 
black varieties of not much aecount all 
currants are acid by nature, but the Vic- 
toria when well ripened comes the nearest 





to being sweet of any other kinds of good 


gave & noe. 


currants I have ever had any experience 
with. For home use they have no equal 
and after customers learn their good quali- 
ties they always sell at a fancy price. Cur- 
rants like grapes may be propagated easily. 
Late in the fall simply cut about ten-inch 
ee from the good sound tips of canes 
and bury these in bundles of a dozen except 
the tip ends, in moist sand in a box and put 
the box in a dark dry wy during the 
winter. In the spring when the soil is in 
condition to work well these will be found 
to have rooted and will grow well when 
planted properly. Grapes can be layered 

so can currants for new growth. Likc 
all other fruits, currants have their enemies 
the most troublesome of which is the cur- 
rant worm. The best remedy I have ever 
used is one teaspoonful of Paris green to 
two gallons of water. When thoroughly 
mixed and applied with a sprayer it com- 
pletely destroys the worms and does not 


= 6 hg felt but the solution must 
not be made etitigef” After thc culray's 
begin ing the mixture must not 

used, in fact 1t is better not to use it after 
the fruit is half grown. Arsenate of lead 
may be used but as it sticks to the fruit 
somewhat freely there is apt to be traces 
foo — ies when oe pgs 

er Paris green cause it i 
washes off after a shower.—O. F., DIL 


RASPBERRIES AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM 


Ripenfng immedi after strawber- 
ries, when Pass on. a scarce, rasp- 
berries are equally desirable for home con- 
sumption, or for market. They are easily 
taken care of, the picking season is long 
the fruit stands transportation well, an 

in most markets brings highly remunera- 
tive prices. If proper care is given, the 
bushes will last for years before they re 
quire renewing. 

The proper time to set the bushes is in 
the early spring months. Better results 
are obtained than from fall setting. 

Barnyard manure is the best of all fer- 
tilizers for raspberries. During the winter 
or early spring, cover the ground evenly 
at the rate of from fifteen to twenty tons 
per acre; if manure is not available some 
good commercial fertilizer might be used. 

Plow the manure under as early as end 
sible in the spring. Follow with the har- 
row immediately after plowing, and con- 
tinue harrowing at frequent intervals up 
to the time of setting the bushes. 

Set the plants in hills six feet apart each 
way, being careful to make the openings 
in the soil large and deep enough to put 
the roots down straight into the soil. 

Cultivate as soon as plants are set and 
always cultivate after a rain as soon as the 
ground will permit. If weeds get too 
plentiful, hoemg may be necessary. 

Pick over the bushes every other day, 
taking care not to pick when the bushes 
are wet from dew or rain. Berries for the 
home market should be perfectly ri 
before picking, but if they are to be 
shipped, they should be picked before they 
become fully ripe, as they will ripen in 
transit. Care should be used to have no 
stems or leaves in the package to be sold. 
Fill the boxes or baskets full. 

Rape = pas season is over, cut out 
the o w eanes, preserving not 
over four to a hill. Cut the top back to 
not over three feet high and the laterals 
to about six or eight inches. The more 


good Se eee 


But it isn’t enough to be all right in 
this world, You've got to look right 
as well, because two-thirds of success is 





making people think you are all right.— 
Lorimer. 
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slide. 
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BUY IT HERE OF US! 
Groceries? | Write Today | Lumber? ==-7-: 
weeriga sndiglings you eat, | SOF Catalogs } csiserels soar gauss > J 
Sa rect from rece Mes Cafe, ee : ‘Ge Uie 





S7 Buys all Lumber, Millwork. Hardware 
== Sheet Metal and Paint for This Bic 7-Room 
House With Reception and Gath Rooms 


°79 


about to 


. yw house, barn or garage, or 
any kind of building. send fos Write for 
four Book Q \ 
L apes ave about 100 designe Catalog 
ildings at prices 
" for all tmatariad trom 10.00 Today 
We show the build- 
beautiful col- 


on tone 
pictures, give full 
dese of material 


need uote actual 
mill pelees for them, 
Eaive specifications, 
show plans and ex- 
plain in detail about 
everything. Be sure 
and get this book 
for information and 
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For 108 Square Feet |240 Egg Hot Air Incubator $5.00 
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aper cent of strong = = =F Ss P- 
35c Papers a Big Room/MILLWORK beeo9) Roofing 11.69 |e rl 
JUST THINK—only 35 cents for enough «| For New and Repair Vi For 100 = rections _~with each ieee a 
color bronzed sidewell, ceiling and bondeg Se : ' Feet 1 > 
100 PLES + 0 State whether 60 or - as 
a ° no . walt —~ fod aad we wil send i omer 
’ a — ou i 
gq exquisite 1915 ons 5 Se 
bous consisting of plain and - BRod the incubator the equal of incube- tree 
ROLL h heavy embossed tors your home dealers se!] at double 
up gold, oatmeal. indows 88¢ : ’ pee cee. Then ay ome and use it 30 daye at our risk. 
cloth, leather, tiffany, E ese Af gatiptec ry, cep. | if not return if st our expense and we will 


at 6c 

roll. Combination matched with cut-out borders 
at 1 1-2c a yd.up. all papers for ali rooms 
than dealers buy at in carioad lots. 
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to 40¢ a roll of 16 yards. Finest varnished tiles 22¢ : se 
ready for ing te f inch 
work . 





t to yon 
See for eureclf—don t wait. an 
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we will send this beautiful rug o. D. 
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will returned at 
our expense and we 
will return your 60c. 
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today for our FREE 
SPECIAL CAR- 
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floor coverings, 
curtains and drap- 
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UCCESSIVE GARDEN CROPS 


By ARCHIE E. VANDERVORT 


OOT crops demand a 
deep, frable soil for 
pertect development. 

Fresh manures are to be 
avoided on these crops, but 
ground that has been heavily 
manured for a few years, 
having the humus particles 
well meorporated into the 
soil, isideal. Cabbage, beans 
sugar corn, tomatoes, and 
limas are all high bidders for 
stable and barnyard manures 
and should receive them. It 
is much better if they are 

plied in the late fall and turned under. 

ny and all of the above named crops are 
perfectly at home on either clay or sandy 
soils if it is of standard fertility. 

Early peas, radishes, beets, sweet 
beans for enaps, onions from sets, 
may be succeeded by crops of a different 
mature which will thoroughly mature. 
Peas may be followed by a planting of 
sweet corn for late market, for which 
there is always a vigorous demand. The 
eariy pea ground may also be used for a 
turnip patch, for rutabagas, late cabbage, 
etc. The effect of peas on the soil is very 
wholesome to any crop of a different 
nature that follows. The local supply of 
green peas in my locality is never equal 
to the demand. When we consider that 
heavy crops of a salable nature may follow 
peas, and the popular demand for peas on 
the market, it is a mistake not to incor- 
porate annually into our garden plans this 


particular idea of succession. made a 
turnip patch out of my pea ground last 
ear. They were excellent, notwithstand- 


ing that I had to sow three times to obtain 
a stand. 
Some Good Successions 

Early beets come off in time for late cu- 
cumbers, a profitable crop either for slic- 
ing or pickles. Early radishes find ready 
sale with us and come off in a few weeks. 
Just now I have in mind the luxuriant 

owth of mango peppers and cauli- 
owers which displace my radishes. When 
pulling radishes I managed to make 
vacancies at regular intervals in each 
alternate row to receive mango peppers 
and cauliflowers which stood in the hot- 
bed waiting to be set out. The radishes 
paid well; the mangoes and cauliflowers 
paid better. Tomatoes may be used in- 
stead of peppers and cauliflowers, if 
lesired, with equally good results and 
valtivation goes nght on. 

The earliest sweet corns mature roast- 
img ears in about sixty days from the 
time of planting. Market the salable 
zars; pull off the nubbins and give them 
to the poultry or other stock; cut up and 
wre the fodder and put it away for 
winter. Here is good space for beans for 
maps, millet, buckwheat, or turnips. 

The early potato patch now comes in 
with ite valuable space for succession. Its 
sail is rich, deep, friable, ideal—almost in 
sondition to receive seed without further 
manipulation. If the potatoes are mar- 
keted as soon as they reach marketable 
ize and the patch kept free from weeds, 
almost a perfect seed-bed remains for 
another crop. Here is another ideal 
tract for mullet, turnips, buckwheat or 
rye for forage. Or, as is often done, 
sweet corn or soup beans may have been 
planted between the rows when the pota- 
toes were laid by. 

Three Crops From Land 


t obtained three full crops from m 
potato patch last year. One half of itt 
lanted with squash seeds in the missing 
ills. When digging the potatoes for 
market I took the hills nearest the 
squashes. This gave the squash vines 
room and the crop was more than an 











average one. For the third 
crop on the first half of m 
early potato patch I ingested 
wer two feet apart 
in the vacant potato rows so 
. AY not she favor- 
y shade squash 
vines. The result of this 
venture, though a little te- 
dious, was a full crop each of 
toes, squashes and sun- 


half of my potato patch I 
grew soup beans. drilled 

em in the middle when I 
laid the potatoes by. They had a nice 
start by the time the potatoes were off 
and cultivation went Lb along. After 
stirring the ground af when the beans 
were harvested I sowed rye. The result 
was a full crop of potatoes, more than an 
average of soup beans of the finest 
quality an excellent tract of forage 
and green manure. 

The practice of the succession of sorts 
is a valuable one. To know how to have 
green peas continuously t the 
spring and summer; how to furnish the 
trade or table with sweet, crisp lettuce, 
radishes, spinach and beets up to the 
last of June; how to have sweet corn 
roasting ears from the time of earliest 
appearance until frost, is a profitable ac- 
Nee ae Vegetables in Le 
may be in two ways; first, by planting 
the early kinds in installments from one 
to three weeks apart until probably three 
plantings are made; second, by selecting 
sorts that mature from a week to ten days 
apart and planting them on the same day. 

It is well to remember that many of 
successions may be had where other crops 
have been harvested. Every available 
space ought to be kept working until 
frost. ‘ Carrots, parsnips, salsify, crops 
that require the entire season in which to 
mature, may be replanted with hot 
peppers, yellow pear tomatoes or any self- 
ertilizing plant. The effect of such econ- 
omy is surprising in the end. Do not 
cultivate a row that has only a partial 
stand. Fill it up with something that 
will mature and can be sold. That's 
business. 

It costs money and labor to make a hot- 
bed. I sow onion seed and early cab 
in the hotbed in February, about the ‘ 
They come off in time to sow tomato seed 
and to lant early lettuce for market. 
It pays to p a watchful eye on valu- 
able vacant ae whenever it may be 
found. The clever farmer is quick to a 
preciate a valuable vacancy and p 
at once to use it. It is far better than 
doing business with a larger investment 
papnnese Sup tnaeet Be t and a little 
ingenuity and originality. Intensive gar- 
dening, conservation of plant forces ripe 
for use, is the keynote to success. 

Note—Seed catalogues teil the length of time 
required to mature the several varieties of crops 
advertised. By the catalogues 
and judiciously choosing your varieties, it is possi- 
ble to have a succession of crops which will keep 
you supplied with fresh, crisp vegetables all sum- 


PLANNING THE FARM GARDEN 

Garden success is built on soil, seed and 
culture. The soil should be as rich as it is 
practicable to make it, but the richness 
must be well-balanced. Not once in a 
million times does a garden actually be- 
come too rich. Twenty to a 5 eye a of 


thoroughly rotted manure could be profit- 
ably applied to an acre in en or other 
intensive crops. Most soils will nd 


to heavy applications of steamed 
meal, super-phosphate, or finely ground 
rock phosphate. The latter is cheapest 
but acts more slowly. 

If you plant poor seed you will gather 
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oor stuff. ‘Like produces like.” If one 
1as not the skill to grow seeds properly, it 
is cheaper to pay a high price for them to 
an expert who has ake seed growing a 
specialty. It is always false economy to 
— the tag-ends of the season and call it 


The good gardener soon learns to distin- 
guish between the “‘cool” and the “warm” 
vegetables, and to give proper culture to 
each class. The cool weather sorts like 
potatoes, beets, onions, parsnips, carrots, 
cabbage, radishes and lettuce may 
planted quite early in spring and generally 
do better on a north slope. Tomatoes, 
corn, beans, melons, and okra grow better 
under higher temperatures, are sensitive 
to frost, and require plenty of sunshine. 

The farm garden should be laid out so 
that the full-season plants will be together 
and the short-lived things by themselves. 
In this way a succession of quick growing 
vegetables may be raised on the same 
ground during one season. All perennials, 
such as currants, gooseberries, grapes, 
strawberries, etc., should be massed to- 
gether and not mixed in with the annuals. 

It is better to save labor than land, and 
rows should be straight and so arranged 
that the whole garden plot can be culti- 
vated with a horse. Long rows save time 
and tramping in turning. Crops like rad- 
ishes, onions, etc., can be grown in rows a 
foot apart and cultivated with a wheel 
hoe. 

The garden can be made the most profit- 
able part of the farm in proportion to its 
size - catering to three markets. The 
first is to furnish a constant supply of 
yxrime, fresh vegetables and fruit for the 
family table. The second is by canning for 
winter use all that the house wife has time 
and strength for. The third is to sell the 
surplus for cash. 

The selling of all farm produce resolves 
itself again into three distinct markets. 
By placing a bulletin board at the front 
gate, much of it can be sold direct, to cus- 
tomers who will take it away. Next the 
locdl store keeper or a private trade among 
city or village consumers furnishes a good 
outlet. Good canned vegetables and fruits 
can thus be disposed of at fancy prices. 
Third, larger quantities may be shipped to 
distant points by wholesale, either direct 
to distributors or through commission men 
who do the shipping. All of these agencies 
will produce a better income under ordin- 
ary conditions, than some of the more 

“dignified” departments like feeding steers 
growing wheat, selling milk at wholesale, 
etc.—H. A. B. 


A FINE BED FOR CABBAGE PLANTS 

To start a bed of cabbage plants, I pile 
several armfuls of small brush, chunks of 
wood, etc., together, having some dry 
material and leaves in the bottom of the 
pile, and set fire to the heap. 

When the fire from these Viies down, I 
take the spade and turn the ground all u 
at the point where the fire burned. Pu 
verizing all clods and levelmg the ground 
nicely, the seed then 1s sprinkled over the 
surface of the soil, brushed hghtly with 

arden rake or the hand to cover. 

“here are several beneficial effects pro- 
duced by this method of seeding. The 
fire cleans everything up and leaves the 
ground easy to work up. The heat also 
puts a quietus to insects or grubs that hap- 

n to be present, thus protecting the cab- 
ade plants from ‘these pests later on. The 
hen also warms the ground, making it 
mellow and porous. 

After the seeds are sown, a few small 
brush are spread over the bed, to keep 
birds, poultry and small ammals off the 
soft ground. In case of cool nights, these 
brush form a support on which one can 
toss an old quilt, piece of carpet or a blan- 
ket, for protection agamst frost. Plants 12 
a bed fi this kind are apt to be vigorous 
and rapid growers.—M. C 
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It’s not a Motorcycle 


as motorcycles are known today. Its light 
weight, low cost and ease of handling mark 
the difference between it and the present 
day motorcycle. Neither is it a bicycle 
with a motor attachment— 


It ts a Real Motor Bicycle, 


carefully and completely designed as such, with all 
the skill and experience of twenty-one years in the 
manufacture of high-grade bicycles and motorcycles 


built into it. 
Motor R 

































EIGHS 110 Lb: 


It’s as simple and clean to run as a bicycle, and as 
quiet as a sewing machine. It appeals to all classes 
—professional and business men, clerks, mechanics, 
salesmen, farmers, students, boys and girls—to any- 
body who desires economical travel without exertion 
—exhilarating recreation without fatigue—healthful 
exercise without effort—and a practical conveyance 
without inconvenience. 

You can use it for a quick run to town and back 
for repairs for the farm machinery—a trip over into 
the next county on your holidays—in a hundred ways 
that will bring your neighbors and the town closer to 
you, with the least trouble and effort. 

For those who object to the expense, speed and 
heavy weight of the present day motorcycle, the 
MIAMI MOTOR BICYCLE is the ideal mount. 


Write At Once For Free Booklet 


telling all about the MIAMI MOTOR BICYCLE and its many uses. You 
can purchase one from your dealer or direct from our factory. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO., 


“America’s Greatest Cycle Makers” 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 















295 Mobile Ave. 





for the American farmer today. You will get big money for every- 

thing you raise, so it is up to you to raise as much as possible. 
D Tilling will help you more than any one thing, and the 
Spalding Oven Machine wil! help you do real deep tilling—12 to 
16 inches, pulverizing and mixing the soil into the grandest seed- 
bed you ever saw. Investigate. 


Write us new for information and see your dealer as well. (73) 


Spalding Dept. 95, GALE MANUFACTURING CO., ALBION, MICH. 





and describes outfits 
Write at once for FREE Sn SOK TRIAL c GpeER 
and Special Introduct 


WM. STAHL SPRAYER by 56 L — nop, titnets 









Protect your trees, vines and plants 
by spraying in time. Stahl’s “How, 
When and Why of Spraying” illustrates 
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SELECTING FRUIT TREES 


N planning your 
home orchard 
keep in mind 

two important 
purposes. One is a 
continuous supply 
of fresh fruit for 
table use during 
the season, and the 
other is fruit for 
canning and mak- 
ing into jellies, 
preserves, Sateen 
jams, and for stor- 
ing for future use. 
For the first pur- 
pose & very care- 
ful selection, and 
just enough to give 
a reliable supply, is 
all you shanta 
plant. For the 
second you will 
want to plant more 
heavily, for you 
want to have 
enough in off years, 
and so will neces- 
sarily have more 
than enough in 
good years. Such 
fruits as must be 
worked up at once 
when they are ripe 
you want to take 
into consideration 
their season of 
ripening, 


the heat, 


Fruit for Home and Market 
By L. H. COBB 























extra work, or any/orchards around you and 


other condition that will make such a/such as fit your 


season a bad one for you to devote time to| stands at the 
us take the Elberta! now, 


the purpose. Let 


peach for an example. 
very hottest season of the year, yet there | gether. 
is no other peach that combines so many 
good qualities for a main crop and it is i 
a question whether it is not wise to plant 
it in spite of the season when it ripens. 

Cherries are one of my favorites 
is no fruit so certain and so welcome. 
There are varieties that ripen over a long 
period, and we can have fresh fruit from 
the time the Early Richmond begins to 
ripen until the latest one of the Morello 


type passes. The 


are the Early Richmond, 
and English Morello. 
, and most of the new varieties are| standard varieties. 
types of these, sometimes improved. The|Champion are all considered good, as 

well as The Stump, Old Mixon, Indian 
Blood and several others of the older 


good 


Early Richmond is a sure bearer in most 
as is the English Morello also, 
but the Montmorency is somewhat fickle, 
doing extra well in some places and failing 

to give regular crops at all in others. The} lection They are not sure to 
fruit of the Montmorency is larger than 
any other, and the flavor is excellent, so 
that it is a favorite where it will bear well. 
It is between the Early 
the Morello in season. 
some of the cherries do well, and I have 


locations, 


It comes at the/than of all other 
It is the 


and Greensboro. 


sorts. 


never seen enough on the market to over-| planted. 


stock it or cause them to sell at very low 


prices. 


The plum is another fruit coming in| is so bad, 
the summer and early fall, and a favorite 
for working up. There are many varieties, 
but the one that I have seen on the mar- 


kets more than any other is the poorest | pears sitting on the table. 


plum of them all 
cause it 


and constant yielder. It is the Wild 
Goose. I like the | 


much better 


and fully as heavy 
Goose. Abundance 
variety, 


is a straggly 
break down 
more fruit than 


is so hardy and such a heavy| with them. 


but there are many good ones 
Burbank is a good yielder, but the tree 
grower 
badly Then it 
ub can 


head of the peaches 
more of them being planted| 


There | the best very early sorts ar 
At least they are t 
best that I have ever tasted. 
early peaches ripen a little on the outside 
and are hard on the inside. 
Heath cling and the early and late Craw- 
three standard sort| fords are other peaches that I am partial 
Montmorency,| to, but further than that I have little 
All of these are| special favor to confer on any of the 
Foster, Carmen and 


A few apricots should be in every col- 
roduce | 
every year by any means, but the trees 
are strong growers, and they yield heavily 
of delicious fruit when they do bear. I) 
Richmond and| would not think of having an orchard | 
In most localities | without a few of them. The Moorpark is | 
the standard and the one most often 


give any flavor. 
When the boughs 
are bending nearly 
to the ground and 
the plums so thick 
thereis hardly room 
for another, one 
feels proud of 
the tree, but 
when one tastes 
one of the insipid 
fruits and compares 
it with a fruit taken 
from a tree of the 
very same variety 
where the fruit is 
thin, either natu- 
rally or from thin- 
ning, one will not 
be so proud of it. 
The Gold plum is 
a Japanese hybrid 
and is a favorite 
with many, and the 
prettiest plum I 
have ever seen. 
There are so 
many peaches that 
it is hard to sug- 
gest a list for any 
locality. Some do 
well in one place 
while some do bet- 
ter in others. Find 
out what varieties 
are planted in the 
younger bearing 
select 


needs. Elberta 
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hedges and lawn planting. 
and stock. Keep house 
and barn + oped fuel—save feed—save 


peer» il’ Evergreens 

because 7 p handy. Gout 

can now have ot henatifel Hii 
. terbelt a jt. | 
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The Van Dusen Nurseries 
Box V, Geneva, N. Y. 

















varieties put to-| 
great commercial | 


each, and of good quality for canning. | 
t is a good main crop sort, but you will 
want to cover the season with other and 
better varieties for table use. 


Among 
e the Triumph 


So many 
Then the 





Pears are a sadly neglected fruit in 
many localities, partly because the blight 
and partly because they are 
not as well understood as they might be. | 
One farmer’s wife where I had occasion to | 
call one day had a large tin basket full of | 


They were not | 


| suppose that is be-| mellow and she did not know what to do 














Japanese varieties 


I told her to lay them away 
in a dark place for a few days and the 

would be delicious, for they were ripe. 

, and they are almost as certain | also told her what fine preserves they 
bearers as the Wild) would make but I could see she was not | 25 Grafted Applen, 81 


is a good standard | | much impressed, and when I left she filled 


and the limbs/| them along 


sets | did not seem to care 
mature and| there is no finer fruit, 


a sack with a large portion of what were | 
in the bucket and insisted on my taking | 
She had never used pears and | 


to. To my notion 
and especially to 















that will grow, are true to name and 
guaranteed to reach you in a good grow- 
ing condition. Grown on rich soil which 
gives them a large vigorous root system. 
tisfaction guaranteed. Write for price list. 
KEITH BROS., Nursery “ 
Box 56, SAWYER, MICH. 
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Hardy, healthy 3-year old trees. Good tops, heavy 


in fertile Ge eeee Valley. 
roots. Grown in fertile Gen iL, 
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eat out of hand when they are in condi- | 
tion. The sweetest and t pears for | 
eating are the small brownish ones, usually | 
called sugar pears. The Seckle is prob-| 
ably the most popular. Tyson is a 
very early small sugar pear. The Tess 
main crop pear where I have seen them | 
grown is the Keiffer. While the fruit is| 
not generally considered so good, it is of | 
very fair quality when ripe. I have en- | 
joyed many a delicious fruit, and they are | 
arge enough to make you realize you bow 
a feast when you get hold of a big mellow 
fellow. Keiffer will resist the blight well, | 
also. Bartlett is probably the very finest | 
flavored large pear, and it is early, but | 
it is so subject to blight one seldom sees it. | 
In pears as in all other fruits, find out 
what kinds will bear well in your locality. 
Dwarf sorts can be had of almost all va- 
rieties, and they will bear much sooner 
than the standards, but the trees are not 
long lived. Many pears will not bear 
unless other varieties are near to pollenize 
them, so it is well to plant several not too 


far ——. 

I have had a good many say when 
ordering their trees that they would not 
plans any apples, as they could be bought 

there was a good crop, and they 

get none if there was a failure. This 

is not always so, and the pleasure of hav- 
ing your apples handy and where you can 
pick them fresh from the tree is quite an 
advantage, at least it appeals tome. This 
is especially true of the summer and fall 
varieties, for I have found it very hard to 
et them when I wanted them. The Red 
une, Early Harvest, and Yellow Trans- 
nt are all good me sorts. The 
chess is an early sort that is popular, 
but it is too sour to appeal to me, though 
it is a good cooking apple. There is an 
improved Red June that ripens just after 
the old one that is good, and then comes | 
Maiden Blush, an apple that is hard to 
beat. Wealthy and Fameuse (Snow 
Apple) are next in season and of splendid 
quality. I used to be partial to the bo 
and when it is just right it is fine, but it 
gets dry and mealy quickly, and is not a 
reliable bearer in many localities. Jona- 
than is the standard fall apple, and is a 
good keeper, also. It is a favorite com- 
mercial sort. Two more standard sorts 
will complete my list: Grimes Golden and 
Winesap. There are several improved 
varieties of the Winesap, but they are 
somewhat different in quality, and are 
larger. I do not know whether I would 
prefer them or not, for the old Winesap is 
a fine apple and very hard to beat, and 
it is a good keeper. The Delicious is a| 
most excellent new apple—Editor. 


INCREASING ROOT GROWTH IN 
REES 


T 

When planting fruwt or ornamental 
trees, root growth can be mcreased con- 
siderably if a quart of ovts, a couple of 
quarts of small potatoes, or even a quan- 
tity of potato pealings, 1s placed in the bot- 
tom of the pit where the tree ia planted. 
These help to hold the moisture, and start 
the roots to growing at once. 

The oats sprout and the rapid growth 
soon decays forming a strong fertilizer 
such as is needed by the roots of the young 
tree. The potatoes or the pealings decay 
and provide both moisture and fertiliz- 
ation. 

Trees will seldom die if planted in such 
a manner with the earth well firmed about 
the roots and rounded up above the level 
of the surrounding soil a little. Roots 
should be spread out as much as possible 
a 2 be permitted to remain cramped. 


The appearance of an advertiser in Suc- 
cessful Farming is a guarantee of his re- 
liability. Successful Farming carries ad- 
vertisements of so many differeng kinds of 
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WHY IT PAYS TO BUY [ _) 
A STUDEBAKER 
a Studebaker Farm 





Gru: 
grain to Telena, fifteen miles away. 
I bought the wagon from 
have hauled as 


Mr, Gruner and 

high as 50 bushels to the load. 
The wagon has been in several 

runaway accidents but has never 


a broken w or axle, nor 
Ges o cow Gillce of eoele been 
put in. 


The is in excellent con- 
dition and isk being used every day. 
C. E. Stephenson, 


market in 35 year 
old Studebaker 


Atwood, Ill ERE'’S a Studebaker wagon 
, anwar that has had hard usage for 
thirty-five years, served two owners and is still on the job. 


And this isn’t an exceptional Studebaker, for we have 
thousands of testimonials telling similar stories about the long 
life and good service Studebaker wagons have given. 


Why Studebaker’s Last Longest 


These many long lived wagons are the _ is a most deceptive thing. And that since 
result of superionity; a superi- the cost of a farm w is in direct pro- 
ority which comes from the and _ portion to its length le, that wagon is 
weathering of the timber, tested steel, the the cheapest that can prove the longest 
splendid standardization of the manufactur- average term of service. 
ing processes and the rigid requirements of 

test and re-test thr which each wagon 

has to pass. Even paint and 

varnish is analyzed before it is used. 

But, remember, since paint can make all 

wagons look of equal quality, appearance 


STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Ind. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO D 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE ony Sku FRANCISCO” POR 











Burpees Seeds Grow 


HE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased and 
permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First—‘‘to give rather 
than to get all that is possible’’—combined with efficient service, has built the 
world’s greatest mail order seed business. We deliver seeds free by parcel post, 
and have not advanced prices because of the war. Write today for Burpee’s 
the “Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1915. It is mailed free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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Bia year by thousands of the most success- 
AN. will mail the 20 packets named below tor t@o~ 


















eeece The 
ooccgs RADIGH,.......Early, tender and crisp. 
SPINACH,......... , Season. 
Sere Olds’ best extra early. 
TURNIP,..... A_ favorite table variety. 
A "S . Olds’ . Sen fe 
p> Best double pinks. 
MIGNONETTE,. . Best and finest strain. 
"7; 8 mixed. 





tells the trath about the best 
og toorder from. Metled FREE. 


20 Pkts. Northern Grown Seeds [0c 





Madison, Wis. °?f"* 




















goods that you seldom need to look else- 
where for what you want. 








Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SPRAYING 





HE question of spraying, at the pre- 
sent time, is uppermost in the minds 
of fruit’ growers and truckers. The 


following directions are based upon| 


years of experience. In the fall, after 
the leaves drop and before cold weather 
sets in, and again in the spring be- 


fore the buds burst, spray the apple | 


trees with full strength lime-sulphur. 
These sprays should be given whether 
seale insects of any kind are noticeable or 
not. Just before the fruit buds open, 
spray the trees with a combination spray 
of dilute lime-sulphur and arsenate of 
lead. This will prevent such pests as 
bud moth, canker worm, scab and many 
other insects and diseases. If the full 


strength lime-sulphur was used in the | 


spring just previous to the buds swelling, 
arsenate of lead may be used alone at this | 
spraying. 

Immediately after the petals fall and 
before the calyx closes, apply another 
spray of the combination insecticide and 
fungicide mentioned above. This spray- 
ing must be done with the object of filling 
the calyx cups on the fruit with the solu- 
tion to kill the coddling moth as it eats 
its way into the developing fruit. If 
this spraying takes place from an elevated 
platform the solution will be forced into 
the cups more readily. Examine the 
ealyx on different parts of the trees as the 
spraying progresses to ascertain if the 
work is being properly done. Much 
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wormy fruit will be the result if this 
spraying is not effectively done. Ten or 
twelve days later spray again with this 
combination spray to prevent the second 
brood of coddling moth from attacking 
the fruit. 

To prevent the development of disease 
use the combination spray the third 
week in July. Early in August a spraying 
of arsenate of lead alone may be used if 
any coddling moths are to be seen. To 
the uninitiated the number of sprayings 
recommended may seen excessive, but 
they are absolutely necessary in the pro- 
duction of perfect fruit. When spraying 
becomes more general, fewer applications 
will be needed, but as long as the majority 
of your ne ighbors maintain breeding 
grounds, each sprayer must ward off con- 
tinued infestations. 

Spraying Pear Trees 

The same general treatment recom- 
mended for apples may be applied to pear 
trees. The spring spraying of lime- 
sulphur while the trees are dormant will 
lessen the attacks of the psylla and blister 
|mite, besides preventing disease. No 
amount of spraying, however, will prevent 
| pear blight, the most destructive of dis- 
eases. This is caused by a germ which 
does its work within the tissues and can- 
not be reached with spray materials. The 
trees should be examined frequently. 
Blight is easily discernible, owing to the 
dying back of the braches from the top. 
The diseased leaves and wood turn dark 
and the black foliage clings to the affected 
parts. ,The diseased portions should be 
cut out several inches into the healthy 
wood. Keep the pruning tools well 
sterilized by dipping them im a five per 
cent solution of carbolic acid and coat 
the wounds with the same liquid. The 
portions cut away should be burned im- 
mediately. If the pear slug puts in its 
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appearance, dust the piants with hydrated 
lime, or if the fruit is still small, spray 
with an arsenical poison. 
Spraying Peach Trees 
All peach trees should be sprayed with 
full strength lime-sulphur while dormant. 
In case the lime-sulphur spray is not ap- 
plied, a wre rs) Berdeokx mixture 
or copper sulphate should be made be- 
fore the iat break, to prevent attacks 
of leaf curl and other diseases. This 
spraying need not be done if the lime- 
sulphur spray is used in spring for the 
scale pests. In spraying peach trees the 
best poison is arsenate of lead used at 
the rate of two pounds to fifty gallons of 
water. After the blossoms fall, spray the 
trees with arsenate of lead. Two weeks 
later apply a spray of self-boiled lime- 
sulphur and arsenate of lead, mixing two 
pounds of the latter to each fifty gallons 
of water. The arsenate of lead should 
not be added until just previous to the 
spraying. Three or four weeks later 
apply another combination spray of lime- 
sulphur and arsenate of Send mixture. 
There are no spray materials that can be 
used to prevent the diseases known as 
little peach and the yellows. As these 
diseases are contagious, the trees should 
be pulled up with the top and root intact 
burned. As each spring and fall 
comes all trees should be carefully ex- 
amined for peach borers. 
Spraying Cherry Trees 
Cherry trees should receive a spraying 
each spring before the buds start with 
full strength lime-sulphur. After the buds 
have swollen and before they burst, apply 
Bordeaux mixture, dilute lime-sulphur or 
self-boiled lime-sulphur. This will assist 
in preventing rot from attacking the fruit 





and save the foliage from leaf spot. After 
| the petals have fallen spray with a com- 
bination spray of Bordeaux mixture and 








Look 
at these Prices! 
2 BP, $34.95; 













48-P, $69.75; 
6 B-P, $97.75; 8 H-P, $139.65; 12 B-P, $219.90. 
Other sizes up to 22 H-P, 


Direct from Factory to User! 
Why pay two prices for any good engine, 


or take chances on a poor, or an unknown engine, 
when the “WITTE” costs so little, and saves you all the risk. 


proportionally low. 


ENGINE PRICES DOWN y 
ANOTHER 





















[ET ME send you 
a “WITTE” en- 
gine to earn its 


pay for it. It's 
cheaper than 
doing without one. 
I have proved that te 
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We have a proposition 
foryou. We want a car 
in your locality 
If interested in a 
Six or eight « yl nder 
car for your own use 

an introductory aioe 
it will pay to write at once. 










Elkhart, Indiana 





Stationary, Portable 
and Saw-rig Styles 


, ET your engine from an engine specialist. 
own cost while you G All my life I have done nothing but make { °°! 


which it started. Only WI 
quality has made that possible. 


six Cylinder Cars PRAY 
y Nx 


ew Book 


System, Timken Axles and 






Liberal Yeu: Guaranty oscu. EASY TERMS. 
of A= and easier toown a “WITTE” engi 
one. My New a easier to get 
the work done by Gace then 
engines. The success of my customers er. No need now to get along aod a’ a iat - 
and nothing else, makes my Ne Fr y New Book— 

I've simply got to sell better engines. I can't 
lose money on an engine and make back the ; 
loss on something else. My factory is the only oe eo Send dress today, 
one, that started in the engine business 27 send you this book FREE with my New Offer. 


Ba. . Witte. | Folly under the same management with wen ED.H. WITTE, Sate, Witte Iron Works Co, 


1614 Oakland iad Miele City,Mo. 


cage os yo It tells 
selection, on if you t 1 


Gray & Davis Starting and Lighting 


Left Hand Drive, Center = $9150 
Control, 5-passenger Model 
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We Give You 


Two Years 


To Pa 


For this Beautiful Sterling Home 


That’s our latest offer—Two Years to 
Pay for this Handsome Sterling Home—or 
any other Home shown in the latest Ster- 








ling Book. 


Nobody else offers such liberal terms. 
Nobody else agrees to sell you a Home on 
small, monthly payments without interest. 


Investigate this remarkable offer. You’ll 
be surprised at how easy it is to be a homes 


owner. 


Send Postal or Letter Today for full ex- 


— of the Sterling ‘“Two-Years-To- $44 
>? Plan 


y . 






















Unbeatable Prices 


We own Forests—thousands of acres. 


We own Lumber—millions of feet. We 


own Mills—the largest of their kind in existence. We have ample cash capital to 
conduct a tne pogmans business, We sell direct from forest to consumer— 


no middlemen. 


us we set prices that are simply unbeatable! 


Our Price always includes all materials from the ground up —lumber, plaster, 


hardware, glass, paint, nails, screws, etc. 


(Complete directions, easily followed, go 


with each Sterling Home). And don’t forget this: Sterling Lumber comes mea- 


sured and cut-to-fit. That saves two-thi 


s the Carpenter Expense. And the Car- 


penter Expense, on the ordinary house, is a bigger item than all the Lumber. 


BUILT 


STFBLING Fa 





HOMES 





Forthermore, you — up a Sterling 
Home in ONE- it takes 
to build a house by slow hand-saw 
methods. 


Sterling System Built-Homes are built from 
the finest timber that grows. They have to 
otherwise, we would not dare sell on 
credit! Buyers would refuse to meet the 
monthly pa ts if our materials were in 
any efective. And these homes are 
planned by master designers; by men and 





women whose business in life is to design 
homes that people love—comfortable homes, 
beautiful homes—homes famous for their 
practical arrangements. When you buy 
a Sterling, you get all that a home can 
give. Sterling Homes are permanent NOT 


We have Mills and Shipping Stations in 
Michigan, Florida, Texas and Washington. 
No matter where you live, you get the benefit 
of our low prices and easy payment plan. 












Selling for $441 down and 


$187 BRINGS IT 
Sees, rae 


Get Our Free Book 
“The Famous Fifty” 
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INTERNATIONAL MILL AND TIMBER CO., Dept. C-3, Bay City, Michigan 


BE SURE TO ADDRESS DEPT. C3 








THE M ' Large, modern 
Brings it—THE Home with Bath. Gan be 
erected in 13 to 16 days. 
$12.25 per month. Our total price $735. 
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arsenate of lead. Self-boiled lime-sulphur | petals fall use this combination spray 
may be used in place of the Bordeaux. | again. If the plums are Japanese varieties 
Two weeks later apply the same spray. | jt is best. to use self-boiled lime-sulphur 
If slugs appear after the fruit has been | i, place of the dilute or half strength 
Bordeaux mixture. After this spraying 
this same combination should be used at 
fortnightly intervals until a month before 
the fruit ripens. If the plums have rotted 
badly before gathering in previous years, 
apply a — of ye nel pas of 
: . copper sulphate to fifty gallons of water 
which will protect them from the spray. ri peace ee si Rarvatting tina. 
Currants and Gooseberries 


some to plum trees and they should have} Scale is sometimes found upon these 
at least one spraying with full strength | plants, and when they are attacked, spray 
lime-sulphur while they are in a dormant | them with strong lime-sulphur while the 
condition. Just as the buds swell, use a| wood is dormant. \ ; 
combination spray of dilute lime-sulphur | to develop apply dilute lime-sulphur and 
and arsenate of lead. Bordeaux mixture | arsenate of lead. 
may be substituted for the dilute lime-| spra | b 
sulphur at this spraying. When the/ until the fruit is well developed. If the 


gathered use arsenate of lead at the rate 
of two pounds in fifty gallons of water. 
Plant lice are apt to become troublesome 
at almost any time and can be effectively 
gotten rid of by spraying with tobacco 
solution or = oil soap before the in- 
sects have caused the leaves to curl, 


Spraying Plum Trees 
Seale insects are frequently trouble- 





When the leaves begin 


This same combination 
should be used every two weeks | make 





currant worm becomes troublesome after 
this and before the fruit ripens, use to- | 
bacco water or pyrethrum. After the 
fruit is gathered arsenate of lead may be 7 
used for the currant worm. In pruning, | 
see that the pith of the severed wood is | 
sound. If hollow, the borer is present 
and the shoot must be cut back to sound | 
wood. If the leaves on a cane suddenly § 
wither during the summer it is invariably | 
due to the borer, and the shoot must be § 
cut below the infestation and burned. . 
Spraying Grapes 

When the new growths have developed 
to six inches or so, spray the plants 
thoroughly with Bordeaux mixture. Just 
previous to the vines blooming,|spray with 
a combination spray of Bordeaux and ar- 
senate of lead. As the blossoms fall use 
this spray again, and again in two weeks 
another application of it.—D. T. 
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Don’t Miss the Big Money 
7 E virgin soil that the stumps keep out 

of cultivation in the best soil you have. 
You can pull outan acre or more of stumps 
in a day at a cost of from 3c to Sc per stump. 
Nomat ter he yw big or tough the stu mp. it 
walks right out when the Hercules = 
of it. With the stump come all the 
foots that spread out in all directions. 
land is left ready for cultivation. 


HERCULES 
Triple Stump Puller 
Let us send you proof that thou 
sands of farmers have made, 
eileen, 
saving ‘propcaition, 














The South Invites The 
Thrifty Immigrant 


The vast and favored region traversed by the 
NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


ip thestates of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Georgia is unexcelled in advantages of soil, climate 
Water, marketing facilities and all other * cauential 
conditions for the raising of live stock and for the 
table production of every character of grain, 
lorage crop, frult and vegetable possible in the 
semi-tropical belt Improved lands are available 
at from $15 to $50 per acre; unimproved lands 
suitabie for coionizing purposes at from $5 to $15 
acre 
Descriptive ltterature published by the agricultural 
and Immigration Division of the Company's Trafie 
Department may be had by addressing, 


L. P. BELLAH, General Agent, 


Dept. B, Nashville, Tenn. 
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| Shrivels, and the result is a dead tree. 








WHITE SWEET $@,00 


Bu. 
BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER KROWN-—INV Ts 
The greatest forage plant that grows. conte to all | 


asafertilizer. Equalto Alfaifafor hay. Excels for pas- 
ture Bulids up worn-out soil quickly and produces im- 
mense crops, worth from §50 to $125 per acre. Easy to get 
started, grows everywhere, on al! kinds of soll. Don’t 
cone writin for our Big a ny free catalog and circu- 
ving "tall aa. can save you money on 
tested pony . Sample Free. Write 4 

A. A. SERR suup60."s Box 919 CLARINDA, low. 


oO Productive Lands 


Zz Crop payment or easy terme— 
along the Northern Pacitic Rail- 
way, in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Id . Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Free liter- 
ature. Say what state interests 

L. ICKER 


|soil should be cultivated with some im- 


| followed by thorough and frequent. culti- 





. St.Paul, Mian. 
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PRUNE BEFORE PLANTING 

The past two seasons have been ex- 
tremely dry, and ordinary nursery stock, 
set in the ordin: ary way has failed to live, 
to the extent of about seventy-five per 
cent stands. This has come about from 
one cause mainly, and that is the failure 
of the planter to properly prune the newly 
set tree. 

Nature balances everything, and this is | 
just as true in the young fruit tree. Nature 
protiuces the top of the tree as the root 
system is extended. The sap that brings 
the plant food up into the branches passes 
off, or evaporates, from the leaves, and if 
sap is evaporated faster than it rises 
through the roots, the leaves wilt. 

In the nursery row, top and root system 
are balanced so to aivek: when the trees 
are dug, about three-fourths of the roots 
are left in the ground, but all the top is 
left on. When this tree arrives at the in- 
experienced planter’s place it is often set 
just as it arrives; sometimes a few of the 
torn roots or branches are removed. The 
leaves start, the weather gets warmer, 
evaporation through the leaves takes place 
faster than it can be secured through the 
crippled roots, the leaves wilt, the body 





»/ 
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Showing where to prune. 


From a standpoint of common reason, if 
three-fourths of the roots are removed, 

which is generally the case, then about | 
three-fourths of the top should be removed. 
This is best done by cutting back the 

ywth to stubs of about six to eight 
inches, being sure if possible to have the 
last bud on the outside. The last bud 
being on the outside gives that spreading 
effect that is so much sought for by the 
commercial orchardist. The fewer the 
roots, in most cases, the closer the top 
should be cut back, and bruised and splin- 
tered roots should also be pruned off at 
the ends smoothly, for when this is done 
many fine rootlets will appear around the 
calloused end. 

Grass sod and weeds, or in fact any 
plants that draw heavily on moisture, 
should never grow near the tree, but the 
plement. Heavy pruning at setting time, 
vation, will eliminate seventy-five per cent 
of -~ fatality of tree planting. —O. R. A., 
Inc 





Earliness counts with melons. We like 
to plant a few melon seeds in the hotbed. 
If the bed is warm the plants will be up 
in three or four days. it will not do to 
foree them too rapidly, but they should 
be kept growing steadily. Plant the seed 
in paper pots or veneer dirt-bands and the 
plants will not be disturbed when placed in 
the ground. 
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GET YOUR 


CALIFORNIA 
FARM NOW 


You have been promising f that 
you would see what Caliieaia ‘really has 
to offer you. Now is the time to do it. 

ae yee erent, money ma 
chances in ri poultry raising 
small-fruit moe sony the San Joaquin Val- 
ley of ape ——— 's we, 1915 
xpositions will bring of visitors 
who must be fed. The San Joaquin Val- 
ley farmer _—— finds ready markets for 
erything he can produce. 

“mee is a fertile valley whose deep rich soll, 

oft the year round grow owing climate and irriga- 
on facilities make it a food factor. 
: ‘great range of reese in bountif 
tisalready a well 
oped co-operative marketing to get the a deve 
ve mar’ o utm 

from their cro) There are good roads and 
schools, rural delivery and telephones and and elec- 
tric light, ee trolleys. It is a delight- 
ful place to live. 


Write for our free books, wl, hy 4 
ley,” “Dairyi and “Poultry hey tell 


here have to say in regard 
to what has been doue by them. 
The Santa Fe wishes to help you to locate 
nd—but can 
point out the land 


vantage. We are not selling 

best adapted to us 
crops. We can save you time and travel. We 
— to secure ve farmers to cultivate 

hese prolific acres along ; the Santa Fe. 
Your name and address on 8 postal, saying 

“San Joaquin Valley", will betes the books 
grompuy and any additional information de- 


C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
A.,T.&5S.P. Ry., 2254 Ry. Exchange, Chicago 


to ad 


AND of the SOUTH 


ALONG THE 


LINE RAILROAD 


VIRGINIA, North and South CAROLINA 
GEORGIA, ALABAMA and FLORIDA 


Why not move to the 


NATION’S GARDEN SPOT? 
Fi reasonably cheap 


and climatic conditions 
fruit growing, poultry, 
genera | wane, 


aaa ickemet 


Want LE 
ene scat 


sabes benmerlot 
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The South—The alelaateiiclare. 


UR TO SIX TONS OF ALFALFA, 60 to 100 
fruit of truck, opportar ties for the stock ai yaiter ned 
dairyman, a climate w means two ve ‘aed 








LIVE STOCK IN FLORIDA 

and horticulture. In te new towns—Chu- 
pay Kenansville and Okeechobee. Write for literature, 

naming subject that yw lew eg J. E. .ngraham 

Vice-Pres. Land and Dept. Florida cast Coast 
Ry , Room 1M. City bide = Augustine, Fla., or Louis 
Larson, N western 09 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
or W_ E Reese, yh ras Fuh Ave. New York. 


the world. 
" EB. WILLIAMS, 
106 BOUTU Le SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OUR VANISHING ORCHARDS 


Look around you m.the corn belt and 
you will find two ancient apple trees falling 
into decay through neglect, to one sapling 
newly set by a long-headed “apple-seed 
Johnny.” 

What is going to happen when the mid- 
west apple crop is a thing of the past? 
Are we going to ship in our apples from the 
far West, or are we going to do without 
the king of fruits? The former is expen- 
sive and unnecessary, and the latter would 
be a calamity. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kiads 
of apple orchards, one run for profit and 
one for the family. The commercial or- 
chard is a thing that seems to interest very 
few corn-and-cattle farmers. It is a 
p smronap requiring skill, experience, and 
above all, a peculiar mental bent. 

As to the small family orchard, there 
seems but one possible conclusion, namely 
this: every farmer should have at least 
twenty-five bearing treesof mixed varieties 
for his own use. That would require just 
one-half an acre and by doing the right 
thing at the right time it could be made 
one of the most satisfactory pieces of 
ground on the whole farm. 

Spring is coming and tree setting time is 
coming with it. Stick out a few good 
varieties before the rush of spring seeding 
comes on. Prune, spray and fertilize them. 
They will grow into money while you sleep. 
I would as soon farm without a cow as 
without an orchard. 

Old orchards can be revived by proper 
surgical attention. Cut out the deadwood; 
fill in the holes and decayed spots with 
cement; cover exposed wounds with anti- 
septic tree paint; remove surplus growth 
from the interior of the tree to let in the 
sunlight spade up the tough sod near the 
trees; spray for what ails them and always 
for codling moth. Give the old trees a 
chance and they will bear for many years. 

| talked the other day with a man who 
owns a farm in Pennsylvama. He told me 
that he has some apple trees that are over 
a hundred years old. They have been 
taken care of and are still a thing of beauty 
and apparently a joy forever. 

If an apple a day keeps the doctor away, 
what more on this point can any one say? 


—H. A. B. 


USES FOR A SPRAYER 


Sometimes the investment in a certain 
article for use on the farm may not seem 
worth while because the service it ean per- 
form is hmuted to a brief period during the 
year. By the exercise of a little ingenuity, 
however, an outfit supposed to serve a 
given purpose can be turned to account in 
other ways. 

Take a sprayer, for instance; it can be 
used in many ways besides the one it was 
made for. Did you ever try spraying the 
chicken house with insecticides, or white- 
wash properly strained and thinned? I 
have found another use for the sprayer 
that has added much to the practical value 
of the outfit. Wall paper needs to be re- 
placed from time to time and it is unsani- 
tary to place a new paper on an old one. A 
sprayer is fine as a helper in removing the 
old paper. Fill the tank half full of hot 
water, then create enough air pressure to 
produce a fine misty spray. Apply this to 
the paper in two applications, the first one 
just enough to dampen the paper. If the 
water 1s applied freely at first 1t will run 
down too quickly from the surface of the 
dry paper. But if it is first dampened the 
second application will be quickly ab- 
sorbed. The paper will then peal off easily 
and the saving in time and money ought to 
pay = an auto-spray and a good nozzle. 


. 
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Bad Habits 


ter or bridle is removed. 
Getting fast in the stall, 


wing while hitched. disposition of any horse at | Make $1,200 te $3,000 
ee ee it erorbridle. | Sight—toadd many dollars to a Year 
peg dees the value of every horse you Many of my graduates are 


To all men 


owning horses, 
who answer this advertisement immediately, 
I will positively send my introductory course || 
in Horse Training and Colt Breaking AB- \ 
SOLUTELY FREE. 


World's Greatest System 
of Horsemans 


Twenty-five thousand FARMERS and horse-owners have 
taken my regular course and found that ## does the work. 
Even if you have only one horse, it will pay you to master 
my wonderful system. The Beery Course is the result of a 
lifetime’s work as a tamer and trainer of horses, As one of 
my students has said, “The horse has never been foaled 
that Prof. Beery cannot handle.” My record proves it. 


Cured 


By Beery System Master Any Horse Break a Coltin 
Refusing to lead. The Beery Course gives | Double-Quick Time! 
Running away when hal- | you the priceless secrets of You can do it by my simple, 


a lifetime—enables you to poacton) Samsaapevenees. Fines 
s 


wing in the stable. master any horse—to tell the a lotof money in colt training, 
















Pulling on one rein. handle—and my students are 
Laggi the bit. y making big money as profes- 
Lanaine and  pianging. all good traders. sional horse trainers at home or 
Refusing to beck. 
Shying. Balking. 
Afraid of automobiles. 
Afraid of robes. 
Afraid of clothes on line. 
Afraid of cars. 
Sear teed ace 
n aying. 
Afraid of steam on , APTER f) 
AtDafte or harness. BEFORE TRAINING ne | £4 
kicking My Graduates Are traveling. Tmade a fortune trav- 
iting. Striking. eling and giving exhibitions. You 
are to shoe a pager ane ; have the same opportunity. 
_ A. L. Dickinson, o rien 
reaking N. Y., weasel an werblage naire Send the Coupon 









horses that cleaned out several men. 
I got them for $110, gave them a few 


nd get pe Introdyetorz Course | 
forse E. 
lessons, and have n offe 


while going down hill. ining PR This 




























Scaring at hogs or dogs : be 
along the road. for the pair.”” Fred Bowden, R. R. a 4 ome Tell me ‘about 
Tail switchers No. 2, Keokuk, Iowa writes: “It’s | your horse. 
jolline the tongue. worth many $imes ite, cost I 
umping fenc ave many similar letters from | PROF, JESSE BEERY 
Bed to bitch to baggy or rraduates al! r the world, = 
wagon. i Box 9 , Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

























Ideal Hog House 


Portable, all-the-year-around houses. Made so you can let the direct 
sunshine into the nest, which promotes dryness, warmth, and keeps the hog 
house sanitary. Easy to care for the sow at farrowing time. Provides shade 
and comfort for the hogs in summer. Solidly built of galvanized iron and 
angle steel. Easily cleaned. Sanitary. Prevents disease. Doors in each 
end and side giving perfect ventilation. Only Hog House having desirable 
summer and winter features. Indispensable to hog raisers. 


Save the Pigs 4 


Give them plenty of sun- 
shine and fresh air as well as 
sanitary, warm, dry sleeping 
quarters. Reduce your pig 
losses to & minimum. he 
Ideal Hog Houses will pay for 
themselves many times over - 
the first season. Write today Bai x, ee. 
for circulars and prices. 


National Mfg. Co. 1720 Locust S 





























t., Des Moines, Ia. 











Back of each advertisement in Successful Farmi 
pert in that particular line. Don’t hesitate to call on them. 
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BEEF CATTLE MADE PROFITABLE 


Producing Them on High Priced Land 


By C. B. FORD 





— ” 





ae ing 
cost of [anc 
labor and feed 
stuffs and the scar- 
city of good feeders 
has driven many 
farmers to seek new 
ways of turnin 
the old trick of 
making money with 
beef cattle. Some 
have established 
breeding herds so that they can take charge of the calves at 
birth and eliminate every superfluous item of expense; ot hers 
have revised and adjusted the old system to meet conditions of 
the present time. The role which cattle should play in corn 
belt farming will never be appreciated until the speculative 
element is eliminated and the steer has an opportunity for 
quiet, profitable work in the feed lot. As a speculative propo- 
sition feeding beef cattle has been voted a failure by many 
farmers who have demonstrated for themselves that. competi- 
tion and uncertain markets make it impossible for anyone to 
buy low and sell high all the time. 

he practice of buying two and three year old feeders to 
convert thecorn crop into beef reduces the steer to the impossible 
attempt to beat the hog in the economical production of meat 
from corn, and obscures from general view the place that 
cattle should occupy in converting cheap and bulky products 
of the farm into immediate cash and soil fertility. The perma- 
nently profitable production of beef cattle on corn belt farms 
anol the presence of breeding cattle and young stock on 
the farm to utilize the cheapand bulky feeds which otherwise 
would be practically wasted if kept on the farm and would 
deplete the farm’s fertility if sold. 

‘The cost of producing an acre of corn has caused thoughtful 
men to devise means of deriving greater feeding value from 
the crop instead of husking the ears and leaving the standing 
stalks to be munched over by the stock in the fall. It is natural 
then that the silo should find its widest popularity in the corn 
belt. where it takes the stalks, formerly allowed to deteriorate 
and largely waste in the weather, and preserves them into 
silage which makes available practically all of the digestible 
nutrients they contain, and what is not consumed by the stock 
reverts as plant food to the soil. Moreover, the feeding of 
silage enables one to carry the breeding herd through the 
winter at a very low cost and bridges the dreaded gap so 
frequently caused by summer drouths. 

Profit From Baby Beef 

Successful feeders agree that a steer made into beef as quickly 
as possible yields a profit on corn belt farms. Any animal 
that possesses quality, capacity and early maturing qualities 
will usually saedabe a good type of baby beef when kept under 
& proper environment and fed a suitable ration. The type is 
essentially that of the extreme beefy appearance, compact 
form, soft. and pliable skin, beef body, wide chest and well- 
sprung ribs. If the calves are allowed to nurse their dams it 
is best, to have the cows freshen early in March so that the 
calves will make rapid gains when the pastures afford the 
most luxuriant grazing. Calves that are to be fed skim milk 
should be dropped in the fall, for grass and skim milk do not 
go well together. 

An Indiana feeder, with a herd of twenty-two Shorthorn 
cows, has solved the problem of producing baby beef by having 
his calves come in March and allowing them to nurse their 
dams so as to be growthy in the fall; then they are put on corn 
immediately and finished for the late spring market. In this 
way he finishes his calves at about fourteen months of age and 
avoids the feeding of grain to stock calves the first winter of 
their lives without immediate returns. By handling his herd 
in this manner he has reduced the cost of labor and grain to a 
minimum. 

The calves are kept in a separate lot where they graze con- 
tentedly without any thought of the cows until morning and 
night. Handled in this way the calves eat more grass and are 
more contented than when allowed to follow the cows in a big 
pasture. During the summer no grain is fed the calves, but 
they gain steadily though slowly in fat all summer and in the 
fall they are in ideal condition to be started on corn. They 
are fed light rations of shelled corn for two or three weeks be- 
fore they are weaned, and the ration is gradually increased so 
that there is no falling away in condition at the time they are 
separated from the cows. 

The Feed After Weaning 
At weaning time the calves weigh about 450 pounds. They 


are fed clover hay, silage and corn. ‘Tlie heifers are fed along 





with thesteers. By 
“ the middle of Jan- 
uary they are get- 
ting all of the corn 
they will clean up 
twice a day and b 
the last of January 
they are taking 
about a peck a day. 
For the past four 

ears the calves 

ave been market- 
ed about. the first of June at an average weight of about 900 
pounds. The quality of finish produced by this plan of feed- 
ing is all that. could be desired, and corn is fed only during five 
or six months. The secret of the fine finish of these calves is 
the fact. that they are sired by a beef bull and fed so that they 
will make good beef as quickly and cheaply as possible. 

Mr. Mead, the owner of the farm, said: ‘The use of silage 
in feeding the breeding herd has reduced the cost. down to less 
than $4 per head during the winter, while it has made it possible 
to maintain the same number of cows on a smaller area during 
the grazing season. It used to cost $11 to winter a cow on dry 
feed, but now the cost of feeding for the two periods is approx- 
imately equal. The complete utilization of the corn crop en- 
ables me to grow twenty acres more hay and in, and the 
manure fits in nicely for top-dressing the meadows and pas- 
tures. I sell about twenty young beef cattle and from one 
hundred to one hundred fifty hogs annually and employ one 
hired hand during eight months of the year and some extra 
hands at silo filling and corn husking time.” 

A Dekalb County, Illinois farmer with a herd of milking 
Shorthorn cattle has succeeded in working out a profitable 
system of beef cattle feeding along with his dairy business. 
The cows freshen along in September and October and the 
calves are fed skim milk during the winter so that they are in 
good condition to make rapid gains when placed on a grass 
and grain ration the next spring. In discussing his methods of 
feeding Mr. Jaynes, the owner of the farm, said: “A number of 
years ago I sold my Shorthorn cattle and bought a herd of 
Jerseys under the supposition that milk and cream could be 
most cheaply produced by them. I had more than average 
success but the loss of cows and the inability of the stock to 
make efficient use of my ro and corn crop got on my 
nerves and I sold out and bought a new herd of dairy Short- 
horns. I am milking about thirty-eight head this winter on 
my home farm and starting thirty-two calves which will be 
put on grass and-fed grain next summer and finished for market 
early in the winter. My cows average about 4,400 pounds of 
milk annually and the calves make almost as good growth as 
when dropped in the spring and allowed to run with the cows 
during the summer and finished for market the next spring. 


Angus-Shorthorn Cross 


“On my other farm I keep a herd of Shorthorns from which 
[ recruit. my breeding stock. I use the best. Angus bull that | 
can find at a reasonable price and finish all of the cross bred 
calves for market. The Angus are great beef cattle and the 
bulls are very prepotent; ninety per cent of the calves are 
hornless. ‘The calves are left. with the cows three or four days 
and then comes the work of hand feeding. We practice about 
the same methods as in feeding dairy calves for the first twelve 
weeks. Then we feed all the shelled corn they will eat along 
with the skim milk and alfalfa and clover hay. By giving them 
good care and all the good feed they can be encouraged to eat 
they weigh about 500 pounds by the time grass is fit for grazing 
in the spring. By that time they are eating enough corn to 
go onto the grass and maintain a steady growth without skim 
milk. When the grass is in the flush of growth the corn ration 
is somewhat lessened. ing the entire season we take special 
care to avoid getting them off-feed. If overfec the calves get 
run down and the cost of growth is increased. If the pastures 
suffer from drouth silage is ptly supplied, but as a rule 
we prefer to give the calves the best pasturage and feed silage 
to the breeding cattle in the summer. 

“I find that by planning my work so that the bulk of the 
milk is made in the winter, and the calves get good care, that I 
can produce as good calves as is ible when they run with 
the cows the first few months. The feeding of the cows and 
young stock distributes the work evenly throughout the year, 
and for a series of years I think it pays much better profits 
than selling grain; besides the land is growing better all the 
time instead of declining in productivity. Some of my dairymen 
friends tell me that I could make more money with cows of the 
dairy breeds, but I believe that the time is at hand when beef 

Continued on page 72. 
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Sam Uses 5000 
Harley-Davidsons 


aw 
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HERE are today over 5000 Harley-Davidson 
motorcycles in the service of Uncle Sam making 
good delivering mail on his R. F. D. routes. There 
could be no more thorough test of reliability. They 
must travel over country roads, through mud, sand 
and sleet on schedule time practically all the year round. 
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That the Harley-Davidson has made 
good in this test is proven by the fact that 
now each year nearly one thousand new 
Harley-Davidsons are being added to 
those already in the service. 


The gear ratios of the three speeds are just 
right to cover all kinds of going, without 
overheating. A unique locking device 
absolutely prevents clashing or stripping 
of gears. The brakes are sufficiently 


large and powerful to handle the motor- 
cycle and sidecar even if both are loaded 
to capacity. 

The 98 improvements and refinements 
as well as Double Clutch Control, Ful- 
Floteing Seat and many other features of 
the 1915 Harley-Davidson are fully de- 
scribed in our 1915 catalog which may be 
obtained of any Harley-Davidson dealer 
or will be sent on request. 


More Dealers for 1915 


Additions to the Harley-Davidson factories enable us to add more dealers for 


1915. 


If, as a dealer, you are situated in a locality where we are not repre- 


sented and feel qualified to represent the Harley-Davidson in keeping with the 
Harley-Davidson name and reputation, get in touch with us at once. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for Nearly Fourteen Years 


1034 A STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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HEN the full truth about various 
feeds is understood by feeders, 
oats will occupy a less prominent 

place in rations fed in the corn belt than 


they now occupy. Different reasons are 
advanced by feeders to justify the use 
of oats. Among these reasons, some of 
which should be taken with at least the 
proverbial grain of salt, may be named 
the following: (1) Oats are high in pro- 
tein. (2) Oats are high in ash. (3) Oats 
add bulk to the ration. (4) Oats increase 
the spirit and endurance of work horses. 
(5) Oats add variety to the ration. (6) 
Oats are farm grown feeds, and therefore 
should be fed on the farm, 

A comparison of the composition of oats 
and of a number of other feeds should be 
of interest in this connection. Table I is 
taken from Henry’s “leeds and Feeding,” 
and shows some important facts regarding 
oats. 

It will be noted that, while oats are 
somewhat higher in both protein and ash 
than is corn, yet oats and corn resemble 
each other more closely than either re- 





Table I. 
Parts per 100 Pounds of Feed 





NW OATS AS A FEED 


By B. E. CARMICHAEL, Ohio Experiment Station 






is shown in Table II, taken from Ohio 
experiment station, Bulletin 268. 

Oats are less suitable for feeding to swine 
than for any other kind of farm animals, 
and the very poor showing made by 
ground oats as compared with ground corn 
in the experiment from which the data in 
Table 11 were secured cannot be said to 
represent the actual feeding value of oats 
for all kinds of animals. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful if as good results as 
the above would be secured if oats were fed 
to very young pigs, for they are likely to 
be even less able to tolerate the coarse 
hulls. Many feeders have believed oats 
to have anespecially high value for grow- 
ing pigs, but other rations are of far great- 
er usefulness. 

So far as the favorable effect that oats 
have been said to exert upon the spirit and 
endurance of horses is concerned, three 
seems to be no direct evidence upon which 
to base the claim. Experimental work 
with horses conducted at the Ohio experi- 
ment station indicates that, for farm geld- 
ings that receive mixed clover and timothy 
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Sprains 


Take care of your animals. If 

our horse goes lame or has a 
bad sprain, Sloan’s Liniment is 
just what is needed. 


Hear What Others Say: 

“We have used your Liniment for 
three years and found that it is the best 
Liniment we ever used. Our horse was 
sick for two weeks but as soon as we gave 
him some of your Liniment, mixed with 
food, he was well in three hours.” —Oskar 
Bliason, Lock Boz 365, Bessemer, Mich. 


“T bad a horse that got a bump with 
the pole and started a bunch which was 
hard and began to stiffen the knee some, 
and I took them off with your Liniment, 
and brought the knee out all right.”— 
C. W. Fall, Berwick, Me. 
































c Carbohydrates } 
Kind of Feed ‘rude | ————_ > | . 
Water Ash protein Fiber N -iree Fat 
} extract | 

. - — ee: ene ee a 
0 10.4 3.2 1i.4 | 10.8 59.4 4.8 
Corn 0.6 | 1.5 0.3 | 2.2 70.4 5.0 
Bran 11.9 5.8 15.4 | 9.0 53.9 4.0 
Linseed oilmeal (Old Proces 9.8 5.5 33.9 7.3 35.7 7.8 
Cottonseed meal 7.0 6.6 15.3 6.3 24.6 10.23 
Tankage 7.0 15.9 53.9 5.8 5.6 11.8 
Red clover hay 15.3 6.2 12.3 24.8 38.1 3.3 
Alfalfa hay, western L.5 6.8 10.6 15.4 33.3 2.5 1.4 
sembles any of the other feeds mentioned | hay for roughage, oate have a feeding value 


in the table in respect, to the proportion of 
ash and of protein that they carry. In- 
stead of being either a high-ash or a high- 
protein feed, oats are relatively low in 
both of these constituents, when com- 
pared with some other readily available 
feeds that are being used more and more 
in corn belt rations. While it is literally 
true that oats carry more of these nu- 
trients than does corn, yet the difference 
is not great enough to justify the use of 
oats solely on account of this slight ad- 
Vantage 

It may truthfully be said that oats do 
supply bulk, but it is not always desirable 
to add bulk to the ration, particularly 
when it is supplied by such coarse, in- 
nutritious material as the oat hull, which 
should be credited with but little, if any, 
more feeding value than would be carried 
in an equal weight of oat straw. This 
course material is highly undesirable in 
the ration of fattening swine, particularly 
when the animals are young. Aside from 
the matter of their rather low palatability, 


ment wit 





Oats arc Dot neurly 8O DULTILIOUS as COrD, as 


Table Il. 


Comparison of Corn 
5 hogs in each lot. 


ipproximately the same per pound as that 
of ear corn (not shelled corn). Experi- 
ments conducted with mules by Prof. E. A. 
l'rowbridge, at the Missouri experiment 
station corroborate this finding. In 
neither experiment was it noted that oats 
exerted any stimulating influence upon 
the horses receiving them. Well nour- 
ished horses are more likely to exhibit 
good spirit than are horses which are main- 
tained at a low plane of nutrition, but it is 
exceedingly doubtful if oats or any other 
feed may properly be credited with pro- 


ducing either 4° spirit or great endur- | 
ot weather, oats cannot | 
| be said to be safer than corn to feed, pro- 


ance, Even in 
viding corn is fed intelligently. 

It has not been established that the 
greater the variety of feeds used in a ration 
the greater is the efficiency of the ration, 
especially if highly efficient feeds are not 
used to supply the variety. In the experi- 

f fattening hogs, refe to 
above, this point is well established. For 
animals other than swine, it seems that the 
limited use of oats may be desirable, pro- 


and Oats for Fattening Hogs 
Test lasted 84 days. 





Average daily 





Rations 
Corn, 0; tankage, I 
Corn, 6; oats, 3; tankage, 1 
Corn, 3; oats, 6; tankage, 1 


Oats, 9; tankag« 





Feed consumed 
per 100 Ibs. 


Average daily 
gain feed consumed | 





SLOANS 
Good for Chicken Roup, Hog 
Cholera, Spavin. 

Send four cents in stamps for a 


FREE SAMPLE 
25c.. 6Oc. and $1.00 All Drugzists 


Dr. Earl S. Sloan, Inc. 
Dept. D Philadelphia, Pa. 
MINERAL"? | 
HEAVEX., 























FOR 
gL rANYA te 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
‘Your Horse \ 


Sold on 
Its Merits 


SEND TODAY 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


MINERAL WEAVE REMEDY CO., 4/6 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, 


SICK ANIMALS 


A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Medicines, 
156 William Street, New York. 








per pig per pig ain 
Lbs Lbs. fie. 
—_ —_- —__ —_-___— |-_—-———_- 
1.7 7.52 130.4 
1.54 7.20 158.1 
1.49 7.07 4173.2 
99 5.66 571.2 


like hangry wolves 
any season, if you 
-Lare. B 









































viding they are of good quality and are not 

worth on the market more per pound than 
is good ear corn. This price relation does 
not often exist. 

The fact that oats are grown on the 
farm is small reason for using them for 
feed, unless this use is justified by their 
efficiency as well as by prevailing market 

rices. e teaching “‘Feed all you raise” 
is not a sound one for general acceptance. 
Intelligent feeders recognize the need of 
exercising as keen discrimination in the 
choice of home grown feeds as of com- 
mercial feeds. 

Careless feeders or accidental access to 
feed bins are less likely to cause loss of 
stock when oats are fed than when some of 
the less bulky and more efficient concen- 
trates are fed. It is just as true that clover 
hay or even oat straw are less likely than 
oats to cause founder when animals have 
opportunity to eat their fill of either. 

ighly efficient feeds, like highly efficient 
explosives, are less safe when carelessly 
used than are the lower grade materials. 
This does not justify the use of inefficient 
feeds, however. 

When oats are worth no more per pound 
on the market than good ear corn they 
may be fed to all kinds of live stock except 
to swine, but even under this condition, 
it is not ceriain that they should consti- 
tute the sole grain ration or even the chief 
part of it. 

Heavy oats would, of course, be expect- 
ed to show a higher value than would 
light oats. This point doubtless explains 
in the higher favor in which oats are 
held in the northern part of the corn belt 
as compared with the southern part. Even 
heavy oats should scarcely be expected to 
prove as valuable per pound as shelled 
corn. 


| 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE HOG) 
BUSINESS 
The brood sow is the foundation of all | 
profitable pork production. Her selec~ | 
tion, care and management are the prin-| 
cipal factors of the whole business. It is a 
subject upon which thousands of articles 
have been written, yet considering all this, 
more failure is made at this part of the in- 
dustry than all others combined. Like 
begets like and it is impossible to have uni- 
formity in the pigs unless we have it in the 
breeding stock. The type must therefore 
be kept constantly in mind while selecting 
the brood sows. As nearly as possible, 
have all sows conform to the selected type. 
The brood sow should be broad between 
the eyes, have a refined, feminine look 
about the face and neck; the shoulders 
smooth and deep, body long with ribs well 
sprung, giving much room for large vital 
organs; no eogein just back of the shoul- 
ders. She should ve a good ham, broad, 
straight back and far up and down her 
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Western Electric 
Rural Telephone 









































OU cannot afford 

to have anything 
but the best in tele- 
phone equipment. 
The kind of instru- 
ment you use in your 
home has everything 
to do with the kind 
of service and results that 
you get. Your experience 
has demonstrated the impor- 
tance of the telephone, You 
have come to rely upon it in 


— 
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the most important phases of 
life; therefore, the necessity of having the 
right kind of an instrument. 


The Western Electric Rural Telephone is guar- | 
anteed to give satisfactory service. This guarantee 
carries full weight, for Western Electric Rural 
Telephones are made in the same mammoth manu- 
factory where all “Bell” telephones are built. 
Every part is strong and well put together. 


Before you buy any new telephone f 
equipment or replace any old, write 
to our house nearest you, as li 

below, for more detailed informa- 
tion. Ask for book No. 31. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY | 





Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St. Paul Houston Los Angeles Portland 
New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED = Detzoit 




















sides, showing capacity; short, straight 
legs and strong feet. 

e next year’s lot of brood sows should 
be selected at weaning time. Select them 
from the gentle, kind mothers that were 
good sucklers and prolific. Cull out your 
nervous, barky, fighty, pig-killing sows; 
they are cages as well as unprofitable. 
These as well as their pigs should go. Keep 
the old tried sow that produces large even 
litters and raises them well.—J. W. 


Hogs appreciate warm, dry quarters 
with plenty of straw for bedding. tt keeps 
them healthy too. 


Many farm horses will return to work 
next. spring, after the winter’s vacation in 
very poor shape. Don’t make them shift 
for themselves. 
























Gas Tractors | 
We make complete trac- J 
tors, equipped with two 
cylinder opposed or four 


a 


See, Dy cylinderengines. They pull 


» “hy 
‘an 





° Traction Trucks: gcse" 


Self-propelling power trucks for 6 to 
10—10 to 50 bp. engines, Price 
$185 to $235. Light weight, 
strongly constructed, de- 
signed for farm purposes, mak 
tractors to do farm work out o 
stationary engines. Tell us your 
requirements and we will be glad to give 
} you complete information on our Tractors 
/ and Traction Trucks. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 5OT Quincy, tilincis 
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THE BROOD MARE 


Her Feed and Management Before Foaling 


By M. C. OVERMAN 





Some good types of draft horses 


EING mm a state of pregnancy causes 
some mares to become timid, and if 
such are allowed to run with other 

animals, they are apt to be chased and 
kicked about, to their own detriment, as 
well as that of the unborn colt. 

Another class of pregnant mares be- 
come ill-natured as the time approaches 
for them to drop their foal, and they often 
chase and fight all other stock that eome 
within their reach. These ill-tempered 
mares not only are liable to injure some 
of the stock, but many animals will defend 
themselves against such attacks, and in so 
doing, are very apt to seriously injure the 
mares. Besides, one cannot hope to feed 
pregnant mares in a manner that will be 
conducive to best results if they are given 
practically the same ration as the stock 
and work horses. The best method is to 
separate them from other stock. 

In their somewhat delicate condition, 
brood mares require protection from all 
severe clements—wind, snow, sleet and 
rain. Their quarters must be kept warm, 
clean and sanitary, with plenty of dry bed- 
ding at night. Where practicable, they 
should have the freedom of a roomy, box- 
stall. 

While exercise is essential, it will be 
well on severely cold or stormy days to 
carry water to the stalls of the brood mares 
to prevent sudden changes of temperature 
or undue exposure to dampness. 

Need of Work and Exercise 

While the brood mares require careful 
handling, the fact that many farmers allow 
their mares a life of perfect ease, accounts, 
without doubt, for many losses at foaling 
ime. We see this demonstrated every 
spring, when a mare, apparently in the 
vest of health, either dies in her attempt to 
wring her foal, or the colt is dead when 
0rn—sometimes both. 

The peculiar condition of the brood 
nare makes it imperative that she have 
he best. of digestion, circulation and respi- 
‘ation, and to secure these, she must move 
ibout in the fresh open air every day it is 
jossible. Limited riding or gentle exercise 
yy driving will prove beneficial to the 
rood mare, all excitement, hurry and 
atigue being carefully guarded against. 











A moderate amount of work, however, 
will prove most beneficial, as it not only 
invigorates and strengthens the organs 
of digestion, assimilation, respiration and 
circulation, but the mare will be stronger 
and more vigorous in every respect, being 
almost sure to develop an offspring of un- 
usual health and vigor. Jerking, straining 
and hard pulling must be carefully avoided 
at all times. 

Pure, fresh water is an important item in 
the brood mare’s daily requirements, as it 
not only promotes the processes of diges- 
tion and assimilation, but tends to moder- 
ate the congested condition naturally 
present in her whole system; also, the de- 
mands of the unborn colt must be remem- 
bered. 

Feed for the brood mare should consist 
of those rations which are conducive to 
good, normal flesh, without producing a 
surplus of heat or fat. Such feed not only 
promotes the good health of the mare, but 
the embryo colt should be sustained by 
just such elements as compose these ra- 
tions, in order that it may be formed of 
albuminous (bone and muscle-forming ) 
material, rather than of carbohydrate or 
fat-producing matter. 

Roughage for the brood mares should 
be of fine, tender growth, and hence, easily 
digested. If coarse and woody, it requires 
the consumption of too great a quanity 
for their mm and also is difficult of diges- 
tion. Musty or moldy feed, either in grain 
or roughage, should be carefully avoided, 
as it is productive of dire results if given 
the pregnant mares. Corn should be fed 
sparingly, since it promotes heat and fat 
production. 

For roughage, alfalfa or clover, with just 
a sprinkling of clear timothy, will be found 
excellent. Clean, bright fodder is also 
good. Millet may be given occasionally, 
provided it is lightly filled with grain. 
Mown oats, cut and cured while the grain 
was in the “milk” or “dough” stage, are 
exceptionally satisfactory, as they com- 
bine a rich, tender roughage with sufficient 
mild grain to make it unnecessary to give 
any other grain in conjunction. With a 
grain ration composed of about one-half 
oats, one-fourth corn (corn chop is best) 
and one-fourth bran, shorts and oil meal, 
there is little danger of any digestive dis- 
orders, these rations being conducive to 
ample nourishment and a free, easy move- 
ment of the bowels, a most admirable com- 
bination for the brood mares. Salt should 
be available for their use at all times, as it 
is a wonderful appetizer, conditioner, 
condiment. Manure from the pregnant 
mare should be watched closely, and if it 


becomes hard and dark colored, more of 


the laxative grains and mill feeds should be 

iven; if it is too thin and light colored 
feed lees of these loosening materiale and 
more of the coarser, drier, binding rough- 
ages. Nothing forms such a sure index 
to the general health and condition of the 
brood mare as her manure. Under normal 
conditions, it should be of a rich, golden 
color, clinging together in small noodles, 
but not hard and resisting. 


THE MULE ON THE FARM 

Nearly everyone knows that in construc- 
tion work in the cities where teams are 
used, the mule stands alone as the only 
means by which such work can profitably 
bedone. This being true, it seems strange 
that farmers have not seen the economy of 
keeping mules instead of horses for farm 
— It is true that some farmers, scat- 
tered here and there, have recognized their 
advan ; yet, judging from the num- 
ber of advertisements of mules in the stock 
pa in comparison with those of horses, 
it is evident that mules are not widely 
used—at least as widely as they should be. 

In the first place, two horses eat as much 
as three mules, while two mules will do as 
much work as three horses of the same 
weight. Farmers who keep mules know 
bw. BE less than horses, but few have 
probably realized the great difference in 
amount of feed consumed. In an experi- 
ment, the Nebraska station, by keeping 
careful account of the rations during a con- 
siderable period, found that it cost twenty- 
four and one-half cents a day to keep each 
horse, and only sixteen and one-half cents 
a day to keep each mule. On this basis 
it costs about $90 a year to keep a horse 
a about $60 a year to keep the humble 
mule. 

When it comes to hard work, mules are 
far superior to horses. They can pull 
more than horses of the same weight and 
can stand the strain much longer. One 
breeder states that they can pull a load 
almost twice as far as a horse team in the 
same length of time. They can stand con- 
tinuous hard work much better than 
horses, and have greater recuperative 
power. That is, they can do hard work 
day after day and still be fresh the next 
day when horses are too fatigued to work. 

Mules can stand more hardships than 
horses and require less care. Indeed, it is 
surprising how well they do under neglect 
mn | abuse. They stand up much better 
than horses in hot weather. They are less 
liable to sickness and disease and are hard- 
lyever troubled withspavins. They do not 
founder from over-eating. They are 
patient and will do any work that a horse 
can do. 

Two other t advantages that should 
not be overlooked by the prospective 
buyer are that mules can be put to light 
work when less than two years old, and 
are useful for twenty to thirty —_ 

Mules are, as a rule, gentle. ey will 
eat out of the same trough with other 
mules and not fight. Occasionally, mules 
run away, but when they do, they never 
hurt themselves as horses do. And when 
rurning in the pasture, they seldom get 
cut on barbed wire. 

A further advantage is that they grow 
more to uniform sizes and colors than 
horses. If a man has a mule to sell, he 
can get a better price than for a horse, be- 
cause mules are more easily mated. Mules 
are invariably sound and therefore mar- 
ketable, while a | majority of horses 
become unsound and have to be sold at a 
disadvantage. A three year old mule is 
worth $250 and a span in their prime 





from $500 to $800.—H. L. 8.- 
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1 bt ess Message to Successtul Farmers 
The live business farmer today demands clean values; 
insists upon a thorough knowledge of the standing and integrity 
of the business house with which he deals and sifts all details 

to a sound understanding of the transaction. 

The subject of buying building materials is, of course, 
given serious attention by you when your business calls for en- 
largement or expansion. 

It is only the successful farmer who is able to buy when 
occasion demands. ears 

Good business judgement includes a keer knowledge of 
values. This message is, therefore, directed to you in the 
belief that you will promptly recognize its importance. 

The North American Construction Company originated, 
perfected and established the Aladdin Readi-Cut System of house 
construction ten years ago and founded its business on the 
Golden Rule--serving its customers as they would like to 
be served. It paid. 

Square dealing never yet failed to bring success. 
Customers became friends and brought new customers, until today 
the reputation of Aladdin houses stands untarnished and 
is nation wide. 

On the following pages you will find Aladdin houses 
thoroughly described; you will find our famous Dollar-a-Knot 
guarantee described; you will find (by comparison) the lowest 
prices ever quoted on the kind of building material you want to 
own; and more important than all else, you will find a knowledge 
of what rea service to the customer means. Turn the page. 


te wer : 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
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fails to have a host of admirers. 


ONTAINS porch, hall, living-room, dining-rcom, two bedrvoms, bath- 
room, kitchen and closete—a cozy and charming home. This particular ALADDIN 


Bungalow has delighted many owners. 
Wouldn’t you like to know more about it—to own it? 


FARMING 


It is built in almost every state and never 


The beautiful ALADDIN catalog describes it fully and tells also of dozens of other farm 


homes, larger and smaller. 


Shall we send you this book? 


ALADDIN Dollar-a-Knot Quality 


The famous 1914 guarantee of $1 per knot paid 
for every knot found in ALADDIN Red Cedar 
Siding is continued for 1915, and we have swept 
the last knot from ALADDIN lumber inside and 
out. Every ALADDIN House in 1915 will be 


furnished with knotless siding, knotless shingles, 
knotless outside finish, knotless porchwork, knot- 
less flooring, knotless inside finish, knotless door 
casings, stairwork—knotless inside and outside. 
Where else could you buy as good a home? 


The aS System Cuts Out Waste 


Why should you pay one thousand dollars for a home 
that you can buy for’$700? Why should you let the dealers 
add $300 profit to your bill? This is plain talk—and 
meant to be. Middlemen are necessary only when manu- 
facturers won’t deal with consumers. You are the con- 


sumer—the home builder. We manufacture and produce 
the goods. We will not sell to middlemen. If we did, you 
would have to pay thirty cents more on every dollar’s 
worth of our goods. Labor and profit are the biggest parts 


That’s all the middle- 


of the price you pay for any article. 
And you foot 


man adds to the goods—labor and profit. 


READI-CUT ing, pr ich ig, sh _— ng, 


WIRY §— ose and other farm ' 
NG 
Sold Vtiiag Golden probiems. 


ALADDIN Golden Rule Service 


ALADDIN Golden Rule Service means serving you as 
you want to be nn ey in har planning, selecting, arrang- 
-cting and completing of your 
ings. The best brains obtain- 

are at your comman: arr tk 
men who have vast experience in all kinds of building 
The ALADDIN catalog tells of the many inter- 
g ways that ALADDIN Golden Rule Service works for 


the bill. The average waste of lumber in building a house 
is 18 per cent. $18 out of every $100 of your money goes 
into the waste pile. You pay $100 and get $82 value. The 
ALADDIN Readi-Cut System saves you this loss. It puts 
the $18 into the house. It gives you a better house tor less 
money. We own and operate the largest mill in the world 
devoted to the manufacture of Readi-Cut Houses, We chip 
more complete houses than any manufacturer in the U oiied 
States. We give the strongest guarantee of satisfaction 
ever made to the home builder. 


1out charge for their services 
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The ALADDIN Catalog Contains: 


ver § First, the names and addresses of many ALADDIN customers (some are sure to 
it? Blive near you); second, tells how and why the ALADDIN System of Construction saves 
tM @ waste and saves money; third, shows photographs of over one hundred two-story dwellings, bungalows 
nd cottages, ranging in price from $100 up, with floor plans, specifications and prices for the complete 
building; fourth, illustrates barns, poultry houses and other farm buildings, and is brimful of facts 
you want to know about building. It is perhaps the most interesting, practical book ever published on 
the subject of building. 


gos, | What You Get with Each ALADDIN 











not- 
loor ALADDIN houses are complete. You get mate- ings knotless, base board knotless, windows 
side. |§rial absolutely guaranteed to be sufficient for the knotless, sash knotless, glass, nails of all sizes, 
‘§completion of your house, as follows: sills, cut to locks, hinges, tin flashing, paints, oils, varnishes, 
fit; joists, cut to fit; studding, cut to fit; building stains, putty and shellac, with complete drawings, 
paper; subfloor, cut to fit; knotless siding, cut to illustrations and instructions for erection — Zhe e 
fit; knotless outside finish, cut to fit; knotless porch Complete House—also barns, poultry houses, hog 
columns, knotless baluster, rail, knotless flooring houses and other modern farm buildings. The 
jouse | Band framework, cut to fit; lath and plasteror plaster big A/addin catalog No. 470 tells all the interesting 
Ses board, inside finish knotless, doors knotless, cas- facts. 
uts a” = 
res |North American Construction Co. 
yorld 9843 Aladdin Avenue Bay City, Michigan 
shi 
at Mills in Michigan, Florida, Louisiana 
tion and Oregon 
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Here is anc 
complete ALADDIN bathroom outfit of t! 
fron bathtub, porcelayn-lined lavatory with five 


A micke 


fitted wit 


Guaranteed to bake evenly 






rR perfectly turns coal, 
nd wood without waste 
ible Large heavy 

x Heavy plex -type 

Large « “ ad 

ur h baking pans 

} y pper WwW 

! meta r has 
t seven-gallon capacity 


Trimmings on stove 
and warming oven of 
heavy nickel plating 
Every housewife owner 
of this stove is perfect- 


ly satisfied 
$285 


ll 
5000 Other Articles 

Shown in Our Big 

’ Merchandise 


CATALOG 


cern car 
Send this 
Coupon 


NOW 


























ither item that demonstrates the great savings s! 


plated trimmings to the floor. ‘I 
roll rim. It is white porcelain enamel lined 


nickel-plated nected waste and overflow. No. 4% Fuller 
Bathcocks for t ant « l water and a pair of nickel- 

, plated supply pipes. In fact. all filiings to the floor. The 
tub is guaranteed to be A" grade. 

The closet has a highly polished oak tank and seat, tank 
being fitted w push-lever fi 1 valve, and has a rubber- 
ballvailve. The bowl is vtireous por 1m wareof the siphon 
action was wn style. All trimmings, in ling nickel- 

i plated supply pipes and nickel-plated elbow and screws, are 

1 furnished. The outfit, in all, is one which would sell re et . 
MW larly at ab 

$65. We Ane - 

85 everything com- 

$2885 for RangeComplete 122/005. 








ae 


\ ah 4 V/i 


wn in the 


ree pieces for $37.50. The outfit « 
nc ~ apron and 
ub is five-foot,ca 


It i s fitted wi tha 


as des rive i, 
The word 

“ALADDIN '’ 

on mer in 


quality, best workmanship and, m« 
outfit is s 1 to you on the same terms. 
fect condi n Yo. 38-300, 

weight about 475 De unds 





Prepared Roofing 
Guaranteed 10 Years 


Per Square, $1.25 
Steel Siding 
Per Square, $2.20 
Plasterboard 
Per Square, $1.80 
Concrete-Block 
Machine 
Complete, $12.75 


Metal Shingles 


Wwe 


"AL ADDIN Merchée my atalog. This 
onsists of a five-foot, porcelain-lined cast- 
a siphon washdown closet combination, each prece being 
st-iron,made on roomy, graceful dines with a three-inch 


lise is known from coast to coast. 
st ofall, 


ALADDIN Crystal Bathroom Outfit, 





Per Square, $2.40 








Waterworks System $37.00 Sanitary Closet 


Thoroughly tested and guaranteed. Tanks 
are double riveted.Pump turnished is double 
pa matic type with brass-lined cylinder and 
automatic air-supt ie “e, proven to be 
the most s atisfac tory 





Each supply system as 
quote here include 
pr re gauge 
ga va € 
v t 4 wa 
c M ‘ 

§ tting to 
ins 










'URNACE 47" 


Install It Yourself in Your 
Own Home in 24 Hours 


HOUSANDS of these Aladdin 
Pipeless Furnaces will be zx- 
stalled by home owners them- 

Selves this year. Are you satisfied 
with heating one ortwo rooms of your 
home when, with the same amount 
of fuel, or less, you can heat the whole 
house? You can install the ALADDIN 
Pipeless Furnace in 24 hours. 

No walls to tear up, no disorder or 
discomfort. Five-year ‘‘satisfaction 
or money back’’ guarantee with every 
furnace. Ask for the list of satisfied 
users. ALADDIN Merchandise Cat- 
alog gives full information and illus- 
trates thousands of articles for the 
home, a regular dictionary of home 
needs—all high-class goods sold 
direct, guaranteed and at money- 
Saving prices. 











Hands ise 





It means much to the careful buy ee 
the ALADDIN money-back guarantee. Tliis bathroor 


It is fully guaranteed to reach you in. pe r $3750 


Three-Piece Set $10.50 











ae | 





This inexpensive suite is only one of the many shown in cur mer- 
The set consists of chair, rocker, settee, and is 


$19” 


chandise catalo 
furnished in Early English, Golden Oak or Fumed 
Finish. 48-404 Three-Piece Homecraft Suite, complete 
Ask fora copy of the ALADDIN Merchandise Catalog 


Complete for $13.50. Made 
of heavy galvanized iron, 
furnished complete with five 
a ths of pipe two elbows, one 

plate and one gallon of 
quenle al. Chemical will des- 


troy any odors or poisons 
se shool, 


Installed in any home, 


store, office or factory 
$43 
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North Ausaanie Construstion Co. 
843 Aladdin Avenue, Bay City, Michigan 
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BREED THE BIG MARES 

A short time ago I overheard the con- 
versation of two farmers who had just 
come to town to do some trading. Said 
one to the other: “Judging from the way 
Europe is buying from us horses for war 
purposes, there’s going to be a big demand 
for horses in this country for several 
years tocome. They say that the average 
life of a horse in war is only a few = = 
a week at the most. They are killing 
horses by the thousands over there every 
day. Even after the war is over, Europe 
will be obliged to continue buying horses 
in this country, because she will have a lot 
to do in the way of rebuilding ruined cities, 
and she'll have no horses left with which 
to do the work. I’m just going to breed 
every mare on the farm this year and be- 
gin to get ready for this big demand.” 

Both seemed to agree on this proposi- 
tion. A good many farmers entertain 
similar ideas on this subject and it’s a 
mistake. Don’t be in a hurry about breed- 
ing horses to the extent of putting every 
available mare in service. Don’t over- 
estimate the number of horses Europe is 
buying of us now or is likely to buy during 
the next year or so. Even if she took a 
million head away from us we'd hardl 
know it so far as our supply is concerned, 
for we have more horses and mules in the 
United States today than we have ever 
had before. Statistics show that we have 
233,000 more horses and 30,000 more 
mules than we had a year ago. The fact 
is that we have a lus of light horses, 
and will have, even if Europe continues her 
present buying rate for twelve months 
more or longer. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am not a 
pessimist. I don’t mean to advise farmers 
against raising colts altogether, but I do 
mean to say that light weight, unsound 
mares should not be bred. Breed the big 
mares—those weighing 1,500 pounds or 
over—and mate them with heavy draft 
stallions. There will be plenty of room 
for heavy horses, but the light stuff that 
is now going to Europe is not wanted in this 
country and it will not be wanted in 
Europe when the war is over. Europe 
may ibly buy some breeding stock at 
the close of the war, but if she does it will 
be big mares, not light ones. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Two buildings the same size and in the same condition 
require the same amount of paint and take the same 
time to put it on. Yet one has to be repainted sooner 


than the other. Why? 


Zinc 


added to ordinary paint makes extraordinary paint. 


Let us send you a list of manufacturers who make Zinc paints 
and also our booklet, “Your Move.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Compe 
Room 452, 55 Wall Street, New 















ma 6“The Red Ball is on ‘“Ball-Band’’ 
Ae Rubber Footwear so that you will 
know “Ball-Band” when you see it. 










Rubber Footwear 


It’s not by chance that all these 
men demand “‘Ball-Band,”’ and it 
is not just an accident that 50,000 
stores sell it. Comfortable fit and 
lowest cost per day’s wear make 
looking for the Red Ball the com- 





Our present exportation of light horses 
will prove to be a blessing to the horse | 
industry, provided farmers do not make | 
the mistake of assuming that the tempo- | 
rary war demand for light stuff has any | 
permanent value. The man who attempts 
to breed army horses is bound to fail, for 
when he has a supply on hand he is not 
likely to find a market for them. War 
demands are spasmodic and not worth 
catering to. 

Bear in mind that our own farm demand 
for heavy horses is growing with the size | 
of our machinery and the cost of hired | 
help, and that the big cities are con-| 
stantly looking for heavier horses—real | 
drafters. On the greatest horse market | 
in the world—Chicago—to which the best | 
horses of this country are shipped, only 
ten per cent of the supply is classified as 
“drafters.” The farmer who will produce 
real draft horses for the next decade will 
make money by so doing for his mares 
can earn their board on the farm, but he 
who continues to raise colts from under- 
size, unsound mares is just as certain to 
lose. Drafters have always been money- 
makers; light weight horses have never 
brought the a anything, and they 
will certainly be less profitable in thefuture 
as motor vehicles continue to be improved 
and better adapted both for pleasure driv- 
mg heavy hauling. ; 

every farmer sell as many of his 
light mares and geldings as possible and put 
heavy mares in their places. From these 
it will pay to raise colts.—J. B., Ia. 





monsense thing to do. 


Our FREE Booklet—‘‘More Days Wear’’ 


tells you how $0 trast your ' Ball Band” Postwasr eo en 00 gut the 
most out of it. The book may save you a dollar or two. It costs 

nothing. Write for it. If no store in your town sells “Ball-Band” 
tell us your merchant's name. We'll see that you're fitted. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
336 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
"The House That Pays Millions for Quality”* 
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deer. Uses cartridges of 
prising to 200 A. - 
ind reliable; and : 






Send 3 stamps postage for 


snd 3 stamps postagsfer = 7.2 Marlin Mrearms Ca, 
Marlin 


0 , shot- 
Fen Marlin rifles and shot & Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, 
aX XX XX XK XK XX 


Back of each advertisement in Successful Farming is an expert in that 
particular line. Don’t hesitate to call on them. 
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WHEN THE SOWS FARROW 


By M. A. COVERDELL 





HE vast im- 

portance of 

feeding, 
handling and car- 
ing for the brood 
sow becomes for- 
cibly apparent 
when we consider 
that her general 
health, strength 
and vigor will be 








of slop, This forms 
a fine conditioner 
and worm killer 
that I never have 
known to fail. Pure 
fresh water is 
plentifully sup- 
plied the sow, en- 
tirely taking the 
place of noon slop. 

The brood sow 








transmitted to her 
offspring, thus very largely deciding their 
future development and consequent profit, 
even before they are born. 

It should be understood that the brood 
sow ought to be kept only in normal 
flesh. Of course, if she is allowed to run 
down in flesh, her unborn pigs will suffer 
with her from the neglect and be small, 
puny offspring. On the other hand, if 
she is fed too liberally and becomes fat, 
her pigs will be large, flabby, and of tender 
constitution. 

The most important point to bear in 
mind in the handling of the brood sow is, 
that those rations which are best adapted 
to keeping her in normal flesh and a 
healthy condition generally, are the very 
ones to promote a proper development of 
the embryo pigs. They should be com- 
posed very largely of albuminous elements, 
so that carbohydrates (heat and fat-pro- 
ducing) material constitute a very small 

centage. 
ao" should be taken that the brood 
sow is not injured by running with other 
and larger stock, cattle and horses being 
liable to hook, kick and bite her, causing 
abortion and erhaps serious injury to 
the sow herself. She should have no 
place with the stock-herd or fatteners, as 
the same rations fed them are not con- 
ducive to best results with her, to say 
nothing of the danger of serious damage 
through being fought by the other swine, 
her condition being such that she cannot 
defend herself well. 

Proper Rations for Brood Sow 

While great care should be exercised 
in feeding the brood sow from the time 
she is bred to the day of farrowing, it 
bec »mes of greatest importance during the 
last month or six weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the farrowing period. 

At this time, one of the pressing essen- 
tials is to keep her bowels in prime work- 
ing order, as her system already is in a 
somewhat heated, congested condition, and 
any clogging of the digestive or assimi- 
lative tracts will result most seriously. 

Ground oats (with the hulls screened 
out), one part, and cracked wheat, two 
parts, with a half pint of oil meal, form 
a most desirable feed for the brood sow, 
these being mixed with skim milk or 
water. If allowed tosoak over night, somuch 
the better, as digestion will be easier ac- 
complished. Feed night and morning. 

Corn may be made about one-half the 
regular ration for the brood sow, but any 
greater percentage of it is apt to cause too 
much heat and fat for best results. Three 
or four ears of corn, with a generous 
quantity of the above named i, will 
be all the brood sow should eat at each 
meal, and twice a day (morning and 
evening) is often enough to give the corn. 

Since there is little or no grazing for 
the brood sow at the time of spring 
farrowing, I try to have a little ground 
alfalfa (alfalfa meal) on hand to supple- 
ment this shortage, and find it most 
satisfactory, mixing it with the regular 
slop, about a pint at a feed. About once 
or twice a week I mix a half pint of salt, 
tablespoonful of soda and a like amount of 
sulphur, with a quart of ashes and char- 
coal, adding this to every five gallons of 





should not be sub- 
jected to damp or severe weather at 
any time. She must have ample protec- 
tion from all rain, snow, sleet. and wind, 
her sleeping quarters being warm, dry, 
well-ventilated, and so the sunlight can be 
admitted to the interior. Cleanliness and 
ventilation are not given sufficient atten- 
tion. If her quarters are dark, damp and 
close, her health will be seriously impaired 
and her offsprings are apt to be weak and 
debilitated at birth. 

Very few farmers realize how the tract- 
ability and general temperament of the 
sow are influenced by the manner of 
handling just previous to farrowing time, 
and that this same temperament will 
more or less traceable in her offspring. 
Besides, the gentle sow is so much more 
agreeable to work with at farrowing ti 
to say nothing of avoiding the yp 
an ill natured, restless sow trampling 
some of her young pigs to death when 
anyone comes near her. 

fany farmers (we may well say, the 
most of them) make a serious mistake b 
not keeping accurate record of the ewe 
breeding period, as a close watch should be 
kept of her as the time for farrowing 
approaches. 

One should get on the best of terms 
with the farrowing sow by entering her 
uarters daily for several days p i 
the date on which she will farrow. She 
thus will become accustomed to her at- 
tendant’s presence, and accept any assist- 
ance he may be required to render when 
she farrows. It is best if one can remain 
out of the pen and let her be entirely to 
herself during this period. Stay near at 
hand, so that you can help the sow if 
necessary, but do not unnecessarily worry 
her with your presence. If assistance 
seems necessary, let it be given very 

quietly and gently. 

As soon as a pig is born (especially if 
the weather is somewhat chill), see that 
it gets right around and suckles at once. 
This is important. Never be in a hurry 
to break the cord, and if this becomes 
necessary, allow plenty of it to be removed 
with the pig, and always see that there is 
not excessive bleeding at the navel. This 
is also very important, and often means 
the saving of a pig’s life by tying the cord 
with a string. 

When the sow is through farrowing, see 
that the after-birth is removed, as its 
retention will cause serious trouble. Give 
the sow a generous drink of warm, thin 
slop, consisting of oil meal and clear 
water. This quenches her thirst and 
soothes her congested system, while the 
laxative effect on her bowels is most 
desirable. No solid feed of any kind 
should be given for twenty-four hours; do 
not be in a hurry to feed her. The 
second day she may be given a very 
limited amount of corn, along with her 
slop of one part crushed oats, two parts 
cracked wheat (allowed to soak over 
night), and a half pint of oil meal. Con- 
tinue this form of ration for three days. 
On the fourth day cut the ration down a 
little and watch for heat and fever around 
the sow’s udder, after which the amount 





of feed may be gradually increased till 
she is again back on full feed. 
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NEWTON’S 


Heave, Cough, Distemper and Indigestion Cure 
A GUARANTEED HEAVE CURE. The 
first or second $1 can often cures—three cans 
are guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
An Indigestion and Blood Remedy. It cures 
Heaves because Heaves are simply a 
form of indigestion. 

The best Conditioner and Worm Expeller. 
effective for Cattle and Hogs as 

for Horses, Keep it always on hand, 

A medicine to be given to stock only as 

needed. It isav preparation and 

sale to use. Endorsed leading army, 

professional and horsemen 

everywhere. Used since 1882, 

Put up in screw-top, air- cans prevent. 
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order one 80c oF 1 can and watch results, 
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Side Bone or Spavia. No 
blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 
used. $2 a bottle delivered. Describe 


W.F. Young, P. D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free address 
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America’s 


Ploneer Fi. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
Dog Remedies | 118 West 31st Strat, New York 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers qgotacies to make ites’ sare b ~ 


ive age and sex of 
symptoms ‘and previous iti, ifany. The — 
es tended to be 


h and on account of having been 

scientifically compeunael will be found to be more 

effective than m nes compounded by local 4rug- 
ists. Address all communications to veterinarian, 
uccessful Farming. Des Moines. Lowa. 

Barn Itch—Our young cattle are affected with 
an eruption along the backbone at the root of the 
tail. They seem to itch and there is a dry yellows 
ish substance at the root of the hair.—N. L. R., 
N. Y. 

The disease is barn itch and is contagious. Iso- 
late the affected cattle and cleanse, disinfect and 
whitewash the stable. Scrub affected parts clean 
and then wet with a solution of two ounces of sul- 
phate of copper in a pint of water used warm. Rub 
it in with a hard brush. 

Contagious Abortion in Mares—Last year 
we bred our young mares to a horse many of whose 
mares we subsequently learned, lost their colts. One 
of our mares failed to breed and the other lost her 
colt at four and one-half months. Is this disease 
contagious in mares as it is in cows?—R. 8. G., 
Wash. 

Abortion in mares often is a contagious disease 
asin cows. The stallion should be disinfected be- 
fore and after service. Syringe out the vagina of 
each mare ounce daily for three weeks prior to ser- 
vice with a gallon of lukewarm water containing 
half a teaspoonful of permanganate of potash to 
the quart. 

Choking—One of our mares has trouble while 
drinking. Sbe gets only a little water and then 
starts to coughing and acting as if she wanted to 
vomit. A thick matter comes out of her nose and 
she acts as though in great pain.—I. 8., N. Y. 

An examination by an experienced graduate 
veterinarian will be necessary in this case aud he 
may have to operate for removal of pus in the gut- 
teral pouches or a polypus (tumor) in a nostril. 
We do uot believe this to be a case that can be 
benefited by home treatment. 

Cribbing and Wind Sucking—Is there any 
cure for cribbing and wind sucking? I have a 
five-year-o'd mare that has the habit and would like 
to have her cured.—F. H.., Ill. 

Crib biting or wind sucking is incurable, but may 
be lessened or temporarily stopped by stabling the 





The Truth 


ABOUT 


Leather 


N a recent defensive circular 
to the auto trade, leather 
manufacturers define leather 

as ‘‘the skin or hide of an animal, 
or any part of suchskin or hide, 
tanned or otherwise prepared for 
use.” ’ 

Butsince whole hidesaretoothick 
for upholstery and the under 
fleshy portion must be split away from the grain side to make it thin eal 
why should the two or three sheets into which the wastage is split, be ed 
leather? Although artificially coated and embossed to look like real 

leather, they are weak, spongy and soft, crack, peel and rot. 


MOTOR QUALITY 


For Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


For Furniture 





"How Many Hides 


4 Has A Cow? 











is frankly artificial leather, guaranteed superior to coated splits. Ite base is 
cotton fabric, twice as strong as the fleshy split. It is coated much heavier 
and embossed in the same way. 

America’s largest auto makers adoped it for upholstery because it outwears 
coated splits. 

That foremost furniture maker, 8. Karpen, says: “The cheap split leathers 
should be entirely eliminated in furniture upholstering.”’ 

Two-thirds of all “leather upholstery” is coated splits. Demand superior 
Fabrikoid on your car, buggy or furniture, and Fabrikoid Rayntite tops, 
guaranteed one year against leaking. 


Small Sample Craftsman Quality Free 
or a Piece 18/’x25’’, Postpaid, 50c. 


It is on sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh; J. & H. Phillips, 
Pittsburgh; John Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; The Palais Royal 
Washington, D. C.; Stewart "& Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. Eaton & Co. Toronto and 
Winnepeg; Du {Pont ;Fabrikoid Co., 90 West St., New York; Davi ison- Passi Stokes Col., 
Aulanta, Ga., D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and Portland; 
and upholstery dealers generally. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ontario 














mare in a box stall containing nothing upon which 
the teeth or chin could be set or rested to practice 
the habit. Also buckle a wide strap fairly tight 
around the neck just back of the throat latch. 

White Scours in Calves—I have heard that 
there is no cure for white scours in calves. Is this , 
true? I have had trouble from this source for a} 
number of years.—L. 8. L., Ore. 

White scours is a term commonly applied to | 
several forms of scours of calves. When it is used | 
to designate so called “calf cholera,” which is | 
scouring coming on at birth and fatal in a majority 
of instances, it 1s about safe to say that there is no 
medicinal remedy for that ailment; but the disease 
may be prevented in many instances by vaccinat- 

the calf at birth with 10 cubic centimeters of 
on -valent dysenteric serum, or giving the cow a 
10 cubic centimeter dose of polyy alent, germ free 
dysenteric bacilli extract six weeks before calving 
and ten days later a 20 cubic centimeter dose of 
the same preparation. Any graduate veterinarian 
can apply the treatment with a hypodermic syringe. 
Tt also is necessary to cleanse, disinfect, and white- 
wash the stable and to disinfect the stump of the 
navel of each calf at birth by saturating with tinc- 
ture of iodine and then dusting daily with slaked 
lime. 

Moon Blindness—I have an eleven year old 
mare with an eye disease. Generally it attacks 
both eyes, but sometimes only one. The eyelids 
become inflamed and very tender and the eyeball 
clouded and watery. After several days the attack 
seems to abate, but the eye gets worse each time. 
—W. H. M., Ala. 

Periodic ophthalmia (moon blinduess) is present | 
and it ig incurable and will cause blindness of one | 





or both eyes after repeated attacks. 

Chronic Founder—I have a horse seven years 
old which was foundered a month ago on wheat 
meal. I gave him linseed oil and stood him in water | 
for two half days. His skin all over his body seems 
very tight and he walks as if his bones hurt him. 
When he stands he sets his two front feet far out to 
the front. He does not improve any and I cannot 
work him at all. What can I do for him?—J. J. W., 
Mo. 

The trouble is all in his feet. He may get better 
but be will never be right and it is too late to do 
him much good. Try light blistering around the 
coropets occasionally. | 










A Galled Shoulder 
Doubles-the Load 


TAPATCO scientific, humane collar pads end 
trouble for you and pain for your horses, 
They fill up the hollow places that come in 
neck and shoulders as soon as your sleek 
horses are put to work in spring. 
















Make Any Collar Fit Snugly 


Made from start to finish right in our own shops. We 
even make our own cotton drilling and do our own dyeing. 


TAPATCO pote are porous. They porut ony ample seventeen 
our Special Com- 




















and absorb all sweat. Filled wit 
posite Stuffing. Light, soft, springy ales 

absorbent. No dirt, no trash, no short, 
cheap, limy hair with hide attached to attract rats and mice. 
Make Your Horses Worth More Money iN AB any. 
by enabling them to do more work. These pads keep them free from 7 
sores and blemishes so you can get more money for them if you sell them. hig 
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-’ PADS FOR HORSES %.3 

The American Pad & Textile Company, Greenfield, O, 
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SHEARING THE FARM FLOCK 


By L. E. NEUFER 









EFORE 
woolen mills 


reached their 
present state of per- 
fectionand woolwas_ f 
spun with the spin- 
ning wheel, men 
earefully washed 
the sheep before 
shearing. When 
the oil ceased to 





a careful operator, 
no harm need 
done the sheep, 
although in the 
hands of a careless 
operator an ani- 
mal can be badly 
cut. 

Fleece Tying 

The wool buyer 
has no end of tales 








discolor the water 
longer, the animal 
was removed, allowed to dry and then 
kept in a clean, dry place for a week or two. 
This was done in order to effectively dry 
the wool and restore the oil before shear- 
ing. Of course at the present time, the 
sheep are sheared when dry and the job 
of cleaning left to the perfected processes 
of the woolen mills. 

When to Shear 

Shearing time varies according to the 
locality and climatic conditions of the 
regions involved. Throughout the middle 
western states this season usually begins 
about the first of April and lasts until May. 

Early shearing is to be advocated for 
a number of reasons. One of these is 
the fact that after sheep are turned upon 
green pastures, the wool is injured from 
the resultant loosening of the bowels. 
Again, sheep rarely go in out of the rain 
but remain out until the fleece is thorough- 
ly soaked. As a result, chilling is apt to 
ensue and the lambs die, and many times 
the sheep themselves. 

When warm weather approaches, the 
hot wool causes the animal to become un- 
thrifty and lose flesh, besides running the 
chance of losing locks of wool, as the 
season nears the summer. 

About the only advantage to late shear- 
ing is the fact that more oil is obtained 
in the wool but this is not as essential to 
profit, when one remembers the advantages 
of early shearing and that a sufficient 
amount of oil will already be in the fleece, 
if the animals have been properly cared 
for in the winter. 

Using the Hand Shears 

Hand shearing is an art in itself, and 
one of which few men have the mastery. 
A good shearer can, however, shear about 
eighty to one-hundred — in a day. 
The poor workman will shear a cor- 
respondingly less number, besides losing 
quite a bit of wool. The charge for hand 
chewing runs about ten cents per sheep. 
Many farmers with small flocks do the 
work themselves. 

The beginner had best watch an experi- 
enced shearer until he has the details well 
in mind. Some tie the legs, which is a 
practice not generally to be recommended. 
The animal should be placed upon the 
rump in such a position that it cannot 
struggle, and then with the head and 
shoulders resting against the shearer, the 
left arm of the latter supporting the sheep, 
he may open the wool on the right shoulder 
and proceed to open up the entire fleece. 
The shearer should endeavor to keep the 
skin stretched under shears and rest the 
sheep, as much as possible, as he turns 
the animal over in the different positions, 

Using the Clippers 

At the present time and age, the shear- 
ing machine is the most practical method 
of shearing sheep. It has the hand pro- 
cess beat in many ways, although it has 
the disadvantage of higher outlay to 
start with and requires two men to operate. 
However, a machine may be purchased for 
ten to fifteen dollars and can be operated 
by a gas engine. 

The machine does the work cheaper, 
cleaner, and consequently with a saving 
in wool; does the work more quickly, is 





to tell of bad tying 
and dishonest 
practices in selling wool. It no longer 
pays to tie up tags and dirt within the 
fleece. The latter are sure to be discov- 
ered and the entire lot will be graded 
accordingly. 

The fleece is best tied when it is rolled 
into a bundle, the belly and loose ends in, 
and the short fibers radiating out on all 
It should be tied with wool twine 
and not with any make-shift or even 
binder twine. The fibers of the latter 
get into the wool and will not take the 
wool stain. As a result, they have to be 
picked out by hand 

A small box for a model in tying the 
fleece is an excellent, thing to save time 
but the average wool buyer does not 
care to have the fleece tied tightly. If 
one simply ties it in a neat, compact 
bundle, the. resulting tied fleece will 
easily satisfy the buyer, providing the 
fleece is as clean as possible. 


WHEN TO BREED GILTS 

Gilts should be mature before being 
bred. They will make better brood sows, 
raise larger, stronger, more thrifty pigs, 
suckle them better and will have more 
sense and care for them better. Continual 
breeding of sows too young in a few gener- 
ations reduces the vitality and thrift 
amazingly. 

The young sow that raises a spring litter 
should not be allowed to raise a fall litter 
the first year. Sows two years old are 
young enough to try this and even then 
the second litter is almost always unsatis- 
factory unless the sow has been fed very 
well and had thirty to fifty days rest, in 
which to recuperate, before bred the sec- 
ond time. Usually the second litter of 
the two-litter-a-year sow is only about 
one-half to two-thirds as good as her first 
litter. Why? It is not the fault of the 
sow but because she has not regained her 
vitality sufficiently to do well the second 
time. This is simply a matter that cannot 
be crowded. Time must be given, and 
hurrying will produce bad results and a 
loss as sure as you do it. To do well, it is 
imperative that our hogs have a great 
amount of constitutional vitality and 
vigor.—J. Ww. 


BALANCE THE RATION 

Where skim milk or butter-milk are to 
be had it should all be fed to the least 
thrifty pigs. When there is too little milk 
to balance the corn ration, tankage should 
be used for cheapness and best results. 
There is no danger of introducing disease 
germs from tankage as the by-products of 
the packing house are heated to a germ 
killing heat. It is useless to be afraid of it. 

Tankage mixed with shorts and fed as 
cream-thick slop is an excellent feed and 
causes the hogs to drink more water. 
Hogs relish this slop and will crawl over 
one another to get their part of it. Oil meal 
and shorts is a very good feed when fed as 
slop. It keeps the bowels loose, but it 
contains only two-thirds as much protein 
as tankage.—J. W 


sides. 


Hog houses and yards are just as well 
located somewhere else than on the public 
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Williams Quality 
Harness 


Bark Tanned Harness 
Leather. 


4 harness you should 
order to insure the ut- 

most service and satis- 
faction. Sold under the 
famous guarantee of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. Your 
money cannot buy greater 
harness value nor higher qual- 
ity. Turn to the harness 
pages of your big General 
Catalog, or write ‘‘Harness’’ 
on a postal and mail today. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 
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THE TIME, NOW! 


All the winter long, the troubled owner of a lame horse 
reads our advertisemen Then day after day slips 
ovate while he 





ts. 

talks, laments, listens, takes advice 

hesitating —F AILS TO ACT—ill the 8 
YS Ud Td . Mean- 
me » prosperous, resolu reads, con- 
siders the evidence carefully Decides Prompely_— 
and his horse is quickly cured, worked, too, if . 

That's exactly what happens every year. 

VERY BOTTLE sold with signed Contract-Bond 
to Return M if ee! falls on Ringbone— 
Thoropin—SPAVIN—or—AN Y—Shoulder, Knee, 
Ankle, Hoof or Tendon disease. 19 Years a Success. 
BUT WRITE and we will send our “SAVE-THE- 
HORSE BOOK.” Sample Contract and ADVICE— 
ae FREE (to Horse Owners and Managers—Only). 


TROY CHEMICAL CO.,36Commerce Ave..Binghamton, FY. 
Draggists everywhere sell Save-the-Horse WITH COE- 
TRACT, or we send Parcel Post or Paid. 


VISIO * re” 


MOON BLINONESS 
(Opthalmia) Cateract and 
tivitis. Sh horses all suffer 
from i eves. 
“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
»ee> me pemety "5 ¢ th fe re 
o' o me ean 
afflicted. <A SLT at 


N 
failed, use’ Visio” under our money beck guaran tes. 
$2.00 per bottie, postpeld on receipt of price. 
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THOUGHTS FROM THE FEED LOT 


It looks a bit gloomy in the feed lot as 
the month of January closes, especially 
for those who bought steers last fall or sum- 
mer at $7.50 or more per cwt. Thousands 
of cattle that were purchased at high 
prices as feeders are worth no more per 

und than they cost, after having been 
Fed for ninety days. In most cases that 
means a loss to the feeder, unless the cattle 
have been so fed that they can be carried 
for another sixty or ninety days, or until 
the present heavy liquidation has come to 
a close. There being no surplus cattle in 
the country, the present overflowing mar- 
ket hoppers point unerringly to future 
searcity. Those who can hold their cattle 
till the latter part of April or May will 
undoubtedly reap an abundant harvest. 

This condition, for which the foot-and- 
mouth quarantines are largely responsible, 
draws special attention to baby beef 

roduction, since one of the advantages in 
eeding calves lies in the fact that they 
ean be sold to advantage at a weight of 
750 pounds and can also be held till they 
weigh 1,000 or 1,100 pounds and still 
make profitable gains. Such is not the case 
with the heavy steer. When he is in market 
condition he must be sold regardless of mar- 
ket conditions, for after that period his gains 
become too expensive, and besides, he be- 
comes too heavy to sell to advantage. 

Many veteran feeders who had expected 
to sell their cattle in February and March 
are feeding lighter grain rations than usual 
in order to prolong the feeding period into 
May and June. They are holding their 
cattle in good condition by feeding liberally 
of cottonseed meal or oil meal and will 
most likely weather the present depression 
but not all are in position to do this. 

We believe that this year’s market will 
cause many corn belt feeders to begin rais- 
ing their own cattle for the feed lot, or at 
least a part of them, and fatten their calves 
at the age of from twelve to eighteen or 
twenty months. There is no doubt but 
that from now on baby beef production 
will increase by leaps and bounds in corn 
belt states, for it is by far the safest and 
most economical method of producing beef. 

The present adverse conditions re- 
mind us of the importance of cheapening 
beef production by the use of corn silage 
and alfalfa or clover hay, for when we use 
100 per cen. of the corn crop, as we do 
when feeding it in the form of silage, in- 
stead of 60 per cent, all we get when the 
—— left s erty _ oe eld, the ~~ 
of producing a pound of beef is going to 
greatly week ag Let us think about these 
things out in the feed lot while we are 
giving 65 cent corn and $12 or $15 hay 
to steers that are destined to bring us less 
than eight dollars per cwt. when ready for 
market.—J. B., Ia. 


FORAGE CROP FOR PIGS 

“There are about three acres on my little 
farm which I would like to put in a forage 
crop for pigs after weaning time. After 
I cut my wheat I can turn them into a 
permanent pasture. What would you ad- 
vise me to sow?”—J. R., Mich. 

There are several crops which can be 
grown to advantage as forage for hogs. 
At the Iowa station they foundafter 
numerous experiments that a mixture of 
oats and rape produced the best results, 
both as to the amount of past and 
the effect on the hogs. Two bushels of 
oats and eight or nine pounds of rape 
sown early in the season will make an 
excellent forage crop for these youn 
pigs. Probably in Michigan where fiel 
peas do well, a mixture of field peas and 
oats would be found very satisfactory. 
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Fort Worth, Tex. 


60 Days’ Free Trial 


We ship for your approval and 
examination and guarantee safe 
delivery. When you buy an 
Elkhart, you buy 40 years’ex- 
perience. Largest - 
turers in the world selling 
direct. Users everywhere 
know Elkhart means high- 
est quality..A postal brings 
the book. Address 
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d automaticall fittings, pipes, rods, are 
and automa! y to fitt n 
Most practical and best farm tool made. Nomonke: 

—noadjusting. Agents send for our profitable offer. 

Send stamps or money order for samples. 9% ip., 5@c; 


CO.., Box 8427, Marshalltown, Ia. 








12 in., 75c; 16 in., $1.00, sent 
SUPERIOR WRENCH 


Double the Profits of Your Farm 
Nt WHAT YOU RAISE in your fields but what you 


bring to market determines your profit. 
methods of harvesting waste half the food value of 
You can save this and convert in into cash by 
storing all your crop in the air-tight walls of an 


INSitoXA 


This will give you feed for twice as many head of stock 
— better feed than ever before and uniform in character at 
all seasons of the year. It will enable you to produce two 
dollars’ worth of beef and pork and milk and 


butter from the same number of acres and the same 
amount of labor that you now require for the produc- 
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50,000 farmers have proved this, The book, mite 
“Silo Profits” was written by owners of Indiana Brae eee 
Silos and tells exactly how The Indiana Silo has - 
increased their profits. Write for a copy of this 
book today and for a copy of our splendid 1915 
They are FREE. 





The Indiana Silo Company 
515 Union Bildg., ANDERSON, IND. 


515 Live Stock Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
515 Indiana Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
515 Live Stock Exchange Building, 


How to Save*2 
Book Tells How it's tree 


We Make Over 200 Styles 


of vehicles and harness for every 
purpose of pleasure or business. 


Reduced Prices for 1915 


All the new improvements. Shows why our 
direct-from-factory plan saves you $25 and up. 
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makers of 
razors for fe postal 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 156 Bar St., CANTOR, 0. 


MONEY IN PATENTS 
I secure your patent orreturn fee. Manufacturers want 
Millis patents. Write for free book. Mansell F. Mills, 
Registered U. 8. Patent Attorney. 222 Washingtea, B.C. 
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BEEF CATTLE MADE PROFITABLE 
Continued from page 58 

will command prices that will justify a 
man in looking to that end of the business 
as well as producing only milk and cream. 

“My farm is practically self-supporting. 
The cows, calves and hogs are the means 
of marketing the farm’s crops. I buy very 
little grain feed except oil meal and em- 
ploy but two hired men by the year. The 
sales from my dairy last year amounted to 
$2376 and thirty-two beef animals brought 
$2714 on the Chicago market. My hogs 
brought an additional $1521 and several 
boars and brood sows brought another 
$200. Yes, I might do better, but I am 
willing to stay with my Shorthorns and 
produce beef and milk so long as I can 
sell six or seven thousand dollars worth 
of meat and milk annually, without buy- 
ing additional grain feeds, from my 280 
acre farm.” 

Follows a Different Plan 

J. D. Waters of Sangamon County, 
Illinois, the man whose exhibit has been 
of interest at every International since 
the inception of that exhibition, has 
revised the old system of feeding and ad- 
justed it to conditions at the present time. 
Che calves are bought and brought to 
the Waters’ farm along in October and so 
fed that they will be in prime condition the 
following October. They are fed a mod- 
erate amount of corn, plenty of clover hay, 
and have access to blue grass pasture 
during the winter. When received the 
calves weight about 500 pounds and are 
sorted into bunches of fifty head and put 
into a pasture. They are handled so that 
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| they may be fed according to their needs 
|at alltimes. Mr. Waters says that feeders 
who cannot make a 500 pound October 
| calf weigh 1300 pounds by the following 
| October are not getting the right kind of 
'eattle or are not feeding them properly 
during the finishing period. 

Always get good calves, feed liberally 
and do not. be in a hurry to market. 
Feed plenty of roughage during the winter 
and never attempt to fatten them at the 
outset. The Waters’ idea is that two calves 
will eat. no more corn than a big steer 
and make nearly twice as much gain. 
For many years Mr. Waters has furnished 
free service with Shorthorn sires so as to 
insure good calves that he could buy for 
| feeders. In this way he has been able to 
secure good feeders early in the season 
and be assured that. they would be in good 
condition when they were put in his 
feed lots. Mr. Waters prefers the Short- 
horn to finish at this age and also because 
if market conditions are not favorable 
they may be carried into the two year old 
stage with better results than the other 
breeds. 

A careful study of the methods practiced 
by these men should enable one to work 
out a system of feeding on his farm that 
will pay better than selling grain crops 
and removing soil fertility. Stock feeding 
and grain growing are economically in- 
separable. The grain farmer needs the 
stock, grass and forage crops. The stock 
farmer needs the grain crops. In its 
best estate the stock farm is a grain farm, 
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AN IDEAL FORAGE CROP FOR HOGS 


One very hot day in August when the 
corn leaves were curled up badly and the 
blue grass pastures looked brown and bare, 
two men were driving slowly along the 
road when one, noticing a field they were 
passing that looked unusually green for 
that season of the year, remarked, “What 
do you call that cabbage looking stuff 
growing over there? It doesn’t look like 
this hot, dry weather was hurting it very 
much.” 

“One could tell you were raised in the 
city” came the answer;” that is my patch 
of Dwarf Essex rape on which I have been 
pasturing my hogs for quite awhile.” 

“Looks like it would make lots of good 
feed.” 

“It. certainly does. I planted it this 
spring broadcast, about five or six pounds 
to the acre and then harrowed it in. Some 
folks use a grain drill leaving only every 
fourth hole open and then cultivate it 
thoroughly. One year I sowed it with oats 
and when I cut the oats for hay the rape 
grew up rapidly and made lots of feed. I 
turned my milk cows in there at nights, 
but I soon stopped that, for it tainted the 
milk so that it could hardly be used. I 
raise it mainly for hogs but I have been 
told it does equally well for sheep.” 

By this time they had reached the next 
farm house with deep, cool porches, shaded 
by some tall graceful elms and the man 
from the city said: ‘This is the kind of 
life for me. I have been dreaming and 
planning for it ever since I was a boy. . I’m 








the latter at its best is a stock farm. 


going to try it some day, too.” 








THE AUTO-OILED WINDMILL “™ 


is constantly flooded with oil. Two quarts of oil in the gear case of this 
ill keep the gears and every bearing flooded with oil for a 


Every beari 
8-foot auto-oiled windmill 
year or more. 
> The 
in oil. The mill needs oiling but once a year. 


There is a windmill, known the wor 
This new windmill with 
much less wind than that well known windmill. 
The two large gears, which lift the load straight up, are each independent of the other and each 
is driven by its own pinion on the main shaft and must take its half of the load at all times. 


others stand still.” 





The auto-oiled windmill, withitsdu 
breakable. 








gif 










the gear case. 


in oil, if needed, and inspect the mill. 


will cost next to nothing. 


need and must have the best dealers ¢ 





. Every 8-foot mill is tested undera pumping load 
rod. For the larger sizes the load is proportionately greater. We know that 
ery one of these windmills is unbreakable. i 


10,000 times in one da’ 
times than it would ordinarily be furled in 30 years 
A band brake, of the automobile type, is used, and it always holds. 
oy! case contains two pairs of gears and the supply of oil. 
gear case the oil circulates to every bearing in a constant stream. 
through the friction washers in the hub of the wheel and is automatically returned to 
Not a drop of oil can escape. 
there is any oil in the gear case the gears and every bearing will be flooded with oil. 
if you are tired of climbing a windmill tower; If you are tired of buying repairs 
and having them put on; or, if you are tired of waiting for a big wind, let us fur- 
nish you an unbreakable, self-oilling, ever-going mill to go on any old tower. 
costs but little and you will get the difference between no water in a light wind 
end an abundance of water in almost no wind. 
parts with oil, the perfect balance of the wheel and vane on the tower, the very smal 
turntable on which the mill pivots and the outside furling device make this difference. 
Now there is no objection to a high tower. 
get wind. You don’t have to climb it. 


Running water purifies itself—stagnant water, standing water, collects and retains impur- 
ities. If te from your well constantly all the water itican spare, the water that comes 
ts 


Why not have flowing water, cool in summer and warm in winter, always 
It will give health to your family and stock. Let the water run into a 


good size reservoir and raise all the fish of the choice kinds your family can eat, and have water to irrigate 
en! and make it raise many times as much as it would otherwise. Water costs i 
We verywhere. 


Ivanized steel helmet covers the gears, keeps out rain, keeps out dust, keeps 


over as “the windmill which runs when all 
-— and bearings flooded with oil runs in § 


icate gears and two pitmen lifting the load straight up, 





this is the most nearly 
best oiled, most y perpetual, automatic 
sufficient of any machine of any 


\ ing device when the mill is running and 
E\ little when’the wheel is furled 





DUPLICATE GEARS 
RUNNING IN OIL 






3000 pounds on the pump 


We venture the assertion 
tfect, best made, best tested, 
ic and self 










for farm work and the most nearly fool-proof. 
There is no friction on any part of the furl- 
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7 Asmall 

o7 child can easily;furl this 

windmill or an automatic regulator can 
take care of it. these 





by a man on our 
service. 


It is used over and over. 


Have as high a tower as you need 


in to take e will be pure. If the water in your well stands until you happen to want some, A pall of 
and you pump but little, then it is likely that surface water will flow into it and carry in im- ’ i af 30 Ibe. oa 
purities. The unsafe well is the one that has standing water. A flowing stream is thething tobedesired. fF ; thie wire 
The auto-ciled windmill makes all this possible as it can run from one year's end to the other with : forle the 

lly no wear and no cost. If interested, write Aermotor Co., 1146 So. Campbell Ave., Chicago. ; mill, 


Tesh and pure? It 





mills has been furled 
remises — more 


From this 
It flows out 


So long as 


The flooding of all the —s ; 


Your dealer can come once a year and put 


i 
; ' 


nothing. Use it. To let ft stand is to abuse it. 
They need us if they are going to remain in the windmill business. Write right now. 
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}a card, and I will send you this big can of 
«4Corona Wool Fat on 20 Days’ Free 
ith full directions how to use it. 
I want to show you what _a wonderful 
healing preparation Corona Wool Fat is. 
= I want to prove to _— your 
cows—how quickly an 
and Cure before you pay me one penny. 


and 






Hard and Contracted Feet, Split 
Hoofs, Corns, Scratches, Grease 


I ask now is that you fill out and 
mail me the coupon. 


THE CORONA MFG. CO. 











hs If 


=4 Trial, with 


| = © h— 8 8 





Sill ene the coupon below, or 


Siren n|Oorona Wool Fat 
The Wonderful Healing Compound 


is unlike anything you ever tried or used. Don’t confuse it with salves or oint- 
ments which contain grease and blister compounds. It is the only remedy that 
will penetrate the hoof of a horse, which is 60% to 70 
sver| grease, but the fatty secretions extracted from the skin and 

It is readily absorbed, penetrates to the inflamed inner tissues, heals and 


cures. 








I take all the risk—furnish 
Fat to try on any case you 
would not hesitate to 


C. G. PHILLIPS, Manager 
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d You This Big Can of 
CORON: 


own one or more horses and cows, 


surely it will Heal 


pain, will never get rancid or decompose. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon Ir < 


xok if it satisfies is 60 cents. f it does not do what I claim, it 
and I"ll send this 


THE CORONA MFG. CO, xenSox"s 


vadeorele 
vc 
PAID 














even a post 
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water. Itis nota oe 
wool of the sheep. Ye 

Does not burn or blister, leaves no scars, causes no £0 29" 
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i aie 

a big can of Corona Wool @ ¢ 3 er, 

ve, If it will do what I claim Poe F | 
Sea ey oe Ba ie 
Write me today hy -° "ee 
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“Well don’t fail to raise hogs and rape 
if you do” replied the farmer host. 

As the cooler breezes of evening came 
on, the two men walked about the farm 
examining the stock and crops. “That 
small field of corn over there I sowed to 
rape when I laid it by, but it has been so 
dry that the small plants have all died. 
When the summer is at all favorable the 
rape makes agood growth. One year when 
we had several heavy midsummer rains, 
I had a rank growth of rape by the time 
the corn was ripe enough for hog feed. I 
turned the hogs in about the first of Oc- 
tober and they just lived there for weeks. 
All I had to do was to see that they had 
plenty of fresh water. The stems of the 
plants send out new leaves when the old 
ones have been eaten off, thereby supply- 
ing a succession of green feed. 

“With the aid of my rape patches and 
that field of alfalfa to supplement my 
permanent blue grass pasture I find I can 
raise about a fourth more hogs on the same 
amount of grain and with less work and 
expense. One thing, a person must be 
careful not to turn stock into a rape field 
when it is wet with rain or dew, if rae are 
extra hungry, as they are liable to bloat 
if they eat too much. Yes, if you try 
farming, don’t fail to plant rape and alfalfa 
for your hogs; it will pay you well.”— 
R. M., Ia. 


WORKING COLTS 

At this spring-time season many colts 
will be pressed into service for the first 
time, and upon the manner in which they 
are put to work will depend much of their 
future value. When an animal is first put 
into the collar for business, is a critical 
time. In almost every instance the man 
is to blame for any injury that may occur 


especially forgetful of the young horse in 
the team. We are so oat te driving the 
old team that knows enough to take care 
of itself that we fall into the habit of let- 
ting the young horse take care of himself. 
When, through sheer inexperience, he 
hasn’t sense enough to do so, there is sure 
to be danger ahead. 

To start with, the young horse is unused 
to the weight of the harness. He soon be- 
comes tender under every strap, while the 
weight makes his back lame, just as your 
back becomes lame after the first day of 
hedge chopping. If the colt shows signs 
of not doing a full share, don’t thump him 
in an attempt to “get it out of him.” 
Abuse is cruel and costly. Always see that 
every part of the harness is fitted well and 
that the collar, especially, is of the best. 
A little care at this time will mean much 
in the future worth of the colt.—R. B. 8. 


A FEW PREVENTIVES OF HOG 
AILMENTS 
When we admit that all hog ailments are 
due to a cause, we in a measure begin to 
consider ourselves as more or less to blame 
if our hogs are not thriving properly. 
After having reached this point, our suc- 
cess depends more or less upon how well we 
ferret out and remove the causes which keep 
our hogs from being healthy and vigorous. 
Often hogs ire made sick by improper 
feeding. Soapy water containmg alkali 
soured peaches or other spoiled cann 
fruit, coffee grounds, mouldy bread or 
diseased milk should never be fed to hogs. 
Brine or water m which ham or salt meats 
have been boiled is dangerous according 
to its strength. If the hogs get enough of 
it, death will be sure. 
In the spring when crow foot first comes 


or arsenic. I remember well the time when 
my best brood sows made a hole in the 
fence and got their fill of it. In twenty- 
four hours they were all ready to be buried. 

Constipation is one of the worst foes to 
good health in the hog flock. It 1s the 
beginning point of a great many serious 
ailments that affect hogs. It causes other 
organs to be overtaxed to throw off ac- 
cumulations that ought to escape through 
the bowels. It causes fever which in turn 
makes more serious the case of consti- 
pation. Then more serious trouble re- 
sults. Usually the hogs do well while 
grass lasts and begin to do poorly as soon 
as the grass is no longer to be had, Then 
a loosening food should be supplied to take 
the place of grass. It will no doubt take 
a little money to buy this food but it must 
either be done or the hogs will cease to do 
well and loss will result if the lack is not 
supplied some way. It is as necessary to 
the welfare as water. 

Water is the cheapest and most neces- 
sary part of pork production. It is a great 
regulator of the digestion and no stock- 
man can afford to have a scarcity of it. 

Worms should be eradicated by the use 
of lyes or some other cheap, sure article. 
Nests should be changed so as to keep 
them sanitary. 

Hogs should be so fed as to clean the 
feed up promptly and still wish for a little 
more. This is the successful feeder’s wa 
of fattening as well as preparing the ani- 
mals for the fattening pen. 

The feeder or attendant should keep 
his eyes open and so feed as to maintain 
a normal state of health. The good feeder 
sees at once if a single animal gets off feed. 
Over crowding should not be allowed as 
the hogs get over heated and catch cold, 





up, keep the hogs from it as it is as death 





We are all more or less forgetful we are 





dealing as young cockle burs, strychnine, 


and this paves the way for attack from any 
other disease that may come along.—J.W. 
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THE DAIRYMAN 


Making the Most of Opportunities 


By LESTER J]. MEREDITH 





N studying con- 
ditions on the 
many dairy 

farms that I have 
visited within the 
past five years I 
find that the oper- 
ating costs and over 
head charges are so 
great that the in- 
come from the sale 
of dairy products, 
no matter how good 
the cows or how 
efficiently they are 
handled, fails to 
pay satisfactory 
returns upon the 
investment. True, 
it is possible to 
increase the profits 
through feeding 
better cows and growing a suitable variety of food crops 
but there is a limit beyond which the most skillful farmer and 
feeder cannot succeed in cutting down the cost of operating 
his farm and feeding his cows at maximum efficiency during 
the year. It seems to me that a great many dairymen are in 
much the same predicament as some of the great railroad cor- 
porations that have invested millions of dollars in roadbeds, 
terminals, eliminating grades and curves and establishing fast 
passenger and freight service before the volume of traffic on 
their lines warranted such an expenditure. In order to put 
such lines on a sound business basis it is often necessary to 
reorganize their affairs and buy, or build, branch lines to serve 
as feeders and provide steady traffic for the main line in the 
intervals during the year. Is it not possible for Mr. Dairyman, 
who is operating his main line at a heavy cost, to put his affairs 
on @ more remunerative basis by going out and developing new 
lines that will bring increased business from such sources as 
Egg Harbor, Spudville, Orchard Park, Pigston, Lamb Crossing, 
Horse Falls and Wheatfield? 

It is easy to tell dairy farmers to grow alfalfa, cowpeas, soy 
beans, vetch and the like, but in actual farm practice the most 
successful dairy farmers are the ones who are seeking to double 
their yields of standard food one and feeding diary cows that 
have the ability to make profitable use of them when properly 
balanced with limited quantities of rich concentrates. The point 
I wish to bring out is that the dairyman who has his mows 
full of clover and mixed hay and his silos full of well matured 
silage corn has done about all that he can toward reducing 
the cow’s cost of living. 

The problem of securing reliable help and giving them steady, 
profitable employment during the year is coming up among 
dairymen as never before. ‘To hire a man just to milk is far 
too expensive. The employment of so much almost human 
machinery does not balance up the labor problem, as between 
the actual farm work and the milking of the cows. Fitting the 
cows to the labor makes too few cows to the acres, and then 
there are other conditions that make the problem a difficult 
one to solve, unless the dairyman develops other branches of 
farming, and thus has one or more money-making side lines to 
increase the net earnings of his main line. 

Utilizing By-Products 

On the average dairy farm there is a woeful waste of oppor- 
tunity in utilizing the 2o heer pe It requires some careful 
planning to adjust the number of animals being fed so that one 
can realize the most benefit from these valuable by-products. 
Perhaps the greatest. loss cemes from neglecting to properly 
supplement them with other feeds so that the rations are 
better balanced to meet the needs of the animals being fed. 
For example, a dairyman sold his milk to the creamery and 
had several hundred pounds of skim milk to haul back to his 
farm every day. For years he fed this tocalves, giving them 
all they would eat, but very little other feed. He began to 
study the feeding problem and decided to improve his methods. 
The next fall he started a bunch of ten heifer calves and fed 
them liberal amounts of skim milk and grain. By the first of 
May they were sufficiently grown and developed to make good 
use of the grain and hay rations. By this time his six brood 
sows had farrowed and along in June the pigs were putin 
yastures and fed skim milk and wheat middlin . A little 
_ shelled corn was fed with the skim milk seal eee feed. 


By the first of September they were ready for the fattening 
pens and were finished on a ration of corn meal and skim 


milk, 


When they were sold he had another bunch of calves 





- = 


was fed to the 
sows. 

After he had his 
new system work- 
ing, his books 
showed that by 
buying fourteen 
tons of grain feeds 
and six brood sows 
he had raised 
$1,200 worth of 
pork and ten better 
calves than he had 
raised when they 
were fed nearly 
all of the skim milk 
they would eat un- 
til they were nearly 
ten months old. 

The chances are that if this dairyman had not studied the 
feeding problem and opened a new branch line to Pigston he 
would be wasting more than three-fourths of the value of his 
skim milk and wondering why dairying failed to pay satisfac- 
tory returns upon his investment. Experiments show that skim 
milk has a far greater feeding value when fed to very young 
animals than to older ones, and furthermore that it produces 
best results when fed along with other foods that take the place 
of the fats and carbohydrates removed in skimming, and yet 
there are thousands of dairymen who are so busy with crops 
and cows that they do not attempt to develop the other 
branches of their business. 

Potatoes 

On many farms, especially in a northern climate where the 
corn crop seldom matures sufficiently to produce sound ears, 
it is practically impossible to grow enough grain to p rly feed 
the dairy herd. On these farms where clover, aleel hay and 
silage are the main -~_ and grain feeds are purchased, it is 
possible to keep a large herd on a small area. Under such con- 
ditions there is a vast amount of fertility brought onto the 
farm through buying rich concentrates. Here the owner faces 
the problem of getting full benefit of this purchased fertility 
and providing profitable work for his hands throughout the 
year. For example, a dairyman has a 120 acre farm on which 

e keeps a dairy of forty-four cows. He ships his milk to 
the city, buys five or six cars of bran, gluten and cottonseed 
meal each year and employs two ar hired hands. He 
finds it easy to grow more clover, mixed hay and silage than 
he can feed to his cattle and work teams and that during a 
considerable of the time his men and horses are idle. So he 
plants fifteen acres of potatoes. By buying a little additional 
machinery he finds that he can add from $1500 to $2000 to 
his net income. He uses a few hundred pounds of phosphorus 
and potash on each acre of potato ground. Pretty soon he 
notices that his wheat and clover crops make exceedingly 
large yields on the potato ground that has been liberally ferti- 
lized for that crop. The growing of potatoes did not add 
plant food to the soil, on the contrary it removed more or less 
of the three essential elements of fertility, but the intense cul- 
tivation and the use of mineral fertilizers sort of balanced up 
the excess of nitrogen and proved just what the wheat and 
clover crops needed to furnish them with ideal conditions for 
growth and development. The potato crop is grown, harvested 
and marketed with the same labor and horse power that for- 
merly stood idle. The work of grading, hauling and market- 
ing is done during the fall and winter when the men and teams 
are not busy with dairy work. Now if this dairyman had not 
set about the problem of developing his branch line to Spud- 
ville he would have idle men and tvsms on his farm consider- 
able of the time during the year and a large portion of his milk 
money would be required to pay for the grain feeds consumed 
by the cows. 

Beef as a Side Line 

When we speak of producing beef as a side line on the dairy 
farm many iy experts rise up and say with unc i 
finality, “it cannot bedoneata profit.”’ In order to show that 
it can be made a profitable side line I am going to tell how one 
of the most successful dairymen in Indiana has worked out 
the problem. Appreciating the economic productive capac- 
ity of the dairy cow, Mr. R nkert started ut ten years ago 
to make milk an important item in his farm’s salable products. 
In the early days a trial was made of the special purpose 

Continued on page 80, 
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n he To put the big $1.50 national farm weekly at once into half a million farm 
— homes, the next 13 issues of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN will be mailed 
‘ion to your address for 25 cents—less than two cents a copy! 
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nc 60% of the Apple Crop Never Reaches Market. 
y 

th Are You Wasting Half of Your Fruit? 

Bad selling methods and poor quality are the causes of this enormous 

the waste. The 1914 apple crop was the largest ever produced, 259,000,000 
ars, bushels, and less than 40 per cent of the crop will be sold. Yet thousands 
eed , : ‘ 

and of consumers would like to get good apples. That is why quality and pack- 
t is ing are paramount questions discussed in every issue of our journal. 
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es The Biggest Poultry Profits 

ity 

the . “ob ro. e 

ich Are Made in ‘Three Ways: 

to 

= First, breeding high layers; second, hatching baby chicks; and third, 
on fattening dual-purpose breeds. We sent the most expert poultryman we 
ra could find on a long trip through the great poultry states to visit practical 
se plants and discover how the profit-paying plants are run. He got the 
to facts. His observations and advice will appear in a number of articles. 
rus 

he Do you know when the market is best for your class of stock? To 
sly the dairyman, hog raiser, horseman, sheepman, feeder and _ breeder 
dd there is no more important question. It will be thoroughly discussed by a 
pas competent man and illustrated by charts. It maysave you $100— possibly 
more. The war made some feeds cheap. Are you using them? Read the 
nd opinions of leading breeders on the prospects for the breeds. 

for 
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ad Ask Us Your Hard Questions 

~ Our expert advisers will answer any question you send us. They will plan 
ot your orchard; suggest varieties, cover crops, fertilizers, spraying mixtures, 
d- methods of cultivation; tell you how to harvest, select, pack, ship, store and 
r- sell profitably. All inquiries will be answered promptly dy mai. 

Ik You will also be helped by the scores of articles on general farming, garden- 
ed ing, beekeeping, livestock, poultry, etc., by making immediate use of this coupon. 
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Cheaper, Quicker, 
BETTER than 
Plaster! 


Bishopric Wall Board lessens buildi 
cost and does away entirely with all 

laster troubles and delays. Presents a 

ard, enduring, spirit-level surface— 
well called “the wall beautiful." Proof 
against damp, heat, cold or vermin. Nail 
it to studding — just as it comes—the 
farmer's greatest aid to good building. 


Ww BISHOPRIC D 
costs moch less than plaster walls and does not 
(like plaster) absorb moisture, crack, crumble, 
let out heat and let in cold. Bishoprie Wall 
Board stays put and needs no skil to 
nvestigate NOW. 
home-owner should keep Bishoprie 
hand—it’s invaluable for par- 
titioning and repair work. 
Book, Samples, Plans—FREE. 
your name and get book and sample 
LL FREE. Write TODAY. 
THE BASTIC WALL BOARD & ROOFING CO. 
642 Rete Ave., Cincinnati, Obie. 




















Market the Milk 


Raise your calves 
for beef, and get tlie 
bigger money to which 
you are entitled. But 
do not feed thecalf whole 
milk, with butter fat 
worth $600 a ton. 

You can sell all 
the mother cow’s 
milk or butter and 
make your calf pay 
you 200% profit on 
ts feed, byraisingiton 


100 gations a milk feer from 100 pounds «f 
aif Meal, it costs you only one-fourth 
it will make your calf grow faster. 
tehford’s Calf Mal te of all the penne 
fe youns esl? | in Pg west try peewee of ite life; 
theroughly steam oo! — vents troub and 
other ills due to improper feeding. ae 


Biatehford’s Pig 
young pigs at weaning time. 








Always ready for LN 
use. Placed in- 
sidethe cribin 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
s wheat, or ear- 
=4 corn, 50 bushels 
ita = in three minutes. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 
Farmer. FreeCatalog showing 8 styles with crib 
plans which saveyoumoney, Write for it today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOX 60 MORTON, ILL- 
nee! 


would you accept a tallor made 

suit just for showing it to your 

friends’ Then write BANNER 

TAILORING CO DEPT 4, CHICAGO, and get 
samples, styles and wonderful offer 






CUP ELEVATOR 


















beautiful 


Read the advertisements in this issue. 
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COLOR OF BUTTER AND CREAM 

Cream and butter of a rich yellow colo 
are always preferred to products of a 
lighter hue, although as a matter of fact 
the highly colored product is not actuall 
any richer, nor any better as a food-stuff. 
It is commonly thought that the attractive 
yellow color of the cream and butter pro- 
duced by Jersey and Guernsey cattle is in- 
dieative of the nchness of their products, 
| but such is not the case. It is true that 
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these cattle usually give milk richer in 
butter-fat than that of the other breeds, 


For a number of years dairy experts 





| cently little oo Am accomplished. Work- 

ing in conjunction with the dairy depart- 
/ment of the Missouri experiment station, 
'the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has demonstrated that coloring 
in milk and milk products is largely due to 
| the character of the feed supplied and that 
it can be regulated to a large extent 
|through this source. We all know that 
when cattle are turned on grass in the 
spring, the cream and butter immediately 
take on a bright golden color. Chemical 
tests taken at this time show that the 
yellow pigment in the milk consists of 
| several well known vegetable substances 
|ealled chromoplasts. Chromoplasts con- 
| stitute the coloring matter in vegetable 
|growths. One of the principal chromo- 
| plastic elements is called carotin because 
it forms to a large extent the coloring mat- 
ter in carrots. Another called xanthophyll 
is found ina great many plants, including 
| green grass, and is especially abundant in 
Pt leaves in autumn. 





These pigments or coloring materials 
pass directly into the milk and this ac- 
counts for the added yellow of the butter 
when cows are turned on grass or fed on 





| but the yellowness has nothing to do with. ¢ , 
this fact. A x 

have been studying the question of natural EF; e ’ 
coloring in dairy products, but until uns H.P ngi né 


Here's a new kind of farm engine—the only 
ine especially built to burn kerosene (lam 

oil) distillate, petrol, alcohol or any cheap f 
A6H. P. engine requiring gasoline costs %c @ 
day or more to run—the Elliscosts34c. 
620 every day. Guaranteed to develop more 
power on cheap fuels than others do on high- 
priced gasoline. Easiest engine to operate— 
only three working parts—nothing to get out of 
order. Patent throttle gives three engines 
in one. Made in all sizes—1% to 18 fi P, 
30 days’ free trial —10-year guarantee — 
thousands of satisfied users. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT in new territory if 
you act at once. Send for our big 1915 Illus- 
trated Book containing remarkable engine 
facts. Write today—now, beforé you turn this 
page, and you'll hear by return mail. This is 
the most nt engine announcement 
In years, so don't delay. Send a postal now, 


ELLIS ENGINE COMPANY 
2809 East Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
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| carrots. Green grass is probably richer in 
earotin than any other feed. Green corn 
stalks and leaves contain an abundance 
of xanthophylls, while the ripened grain 
has none. It can readily be seen therefore, 
that by feeding materials containing caro- 
tin or xanthophylls or both, the color of 
cream and butter can be changed. Dairy- 
men know however, that the real richness 
of a cow’s milk can be increased but very 






make $200 to $% 
Solid steel. Supp its own 77 
mounted on same truck. Heavy steel chain 
sen. een wae. yo 
“Tons Tell” catalogue. 
this press—shows you the way 


Sandwich Mig. Co., 510 Oak $t., Sandwich, lll. 











little, if any. 

Certain of the breeds seem to possess 
the ability to extract coloring matter from 
their feeds better than others and this ac- 
counts for the yellowness of the product 
of the Channell Island breeds. The body 
fat of these animals is often of such a deep 
yellow that butchers and consumers dis- 
criminate against it as beef, thougn color- 
ing is caused by the same material which 
makes the cream and butter so attrac- 
tive. 

The farmer or dairyman who 1s anxious 
to produce a naturally colored product 
which is so pleasing to the eye and in such 
demand by the public would do well to 
supply himself with a number of bushels 
of carrots to mix in with the winter feeds, 
many of which contain nothing by which 
the cow can add color to her product.— 
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Apply pure vaseline to sore teats before 
milking. The act of drawing the milk will 
help to rub the ointment in and the sore 
will heal sooner. 


—s | 


| 

At some time during the year nearly 

everything that is dependable is adver- 

tised in Successful Farming If you do not 

find just what you want in this issue we 

can and will surely tell you where to get 
it, or refer you to a back issue. 
















VICTO SANITARY 
CHURN 

A combination of three churns ip 

{pps re ans saaeaen 

nie metal. Inside” parte solid 

aluminum. to handle, easy 


toclean., Any child can operate 
itand charn butter in 6 minutes, 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 

Satisfaction or your money back. 
{ ag Cee re from factory for 
implest, easiest sensing 

most complete churn ever buil 
Bend today for illustrated catalog. 

Columbian Mall Crane Co. 


005 Fectery St. Columbus, Ghie 








A STATE BRAND FOR BUTTER 

The adoption of a state brand for Iowa 
butter will add many dollars profit to the 

kets of farmers who produce cream of 
high quality, according to Professor Mor- 
tensen of the Iowa experiment station. 
A state brand regulated by sensible rulings 
and protected by necessary legislation will 
soon divide the butter into two distinct 
classes, that bearing the state mark and 
that which has not reached the required 
standard. 

The idea of using state trade marks for 
butter originated in Europe. In Denmark 
the system has been developed to the high- 
est degree and it has been developed along 
such lines as will prove practical for the 
creameries of the United States. The 
Danes are using a special mark called the 
“Lure Mark.” According to the Danish 
law no butter may be exported which has 
not been pasteurized at a temperature of 
not less than 176 degrees F. and further- 
more, it must be properly marked with 
the Danish lure mark. 

A system of scoring keeps the butter up 
to standard. It is doubtful if a creamery 
could be found in Denmark which is not 
using the government brand and if such a 
creamery did exist the products therefrom 
would be looked upon with a great deal of 
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Supreme in Skimming Efficiency 


Over 35 years of experience and thov- 
sands of tests and contests the world over 
have demonstrated the De Laval to be 
the only ee ma f clean skimming cream 
separator, under all the varying actual use 
conditions, favorable as well as unfavor- 
able. 

Supreme in Construction 

This applies to every part of the ma- 
chine—to the bowl, the driving mechan- 
ism, the frame and the tinware. The De 
Laval potent protested Split-Wing Tubu- 
lar Shaft Feeding Device makes possible 
greater capacity, cleaner skimming and a 
heavier cream than can be secured with 
any other machine. 


Supreme in Durability 
The De Laval is substantially built. 
The driving mechanism is perfectly oiled 
and the bowl runs at slow speed, all of 
which are conducive to durability and 
the long life of the machine. While the 





suspicion. 

Holland and New Zealand have also | 
worked out trade marks for their butter | 
which have raised the quality to a marked | 
degree. 

If we make a comparison between the 
countries that have adopted a method of 
marking their butter and those that have 
not, the latter are found to have the lower 

uality of butter. It is to be regretted 
that a comparatively small percentage of 
the butter manufactured in the United 
States is of high quality, especially as the 
American people want to buy the best that 
can be obtained; they have the mone 
and are willing to pay a premium for aa 
ity. 

The producer whose product is used for 
the making of such butter will naturally 
obtain a premium on the cream he sells. 
It makes dairying more profitable to him, 
it arouses greater interest and will a 
long way toward improving the condition 
of our cream supply. The fact that a 
creamery is permitted to sell its product 
under the state brand is of much advertis- 
ing value among its patrons. It stimulates 
greater interest even among producers who 
are selling to creameries not permitted to 
use the mark and it should greatly assist 
all creameries in bringing about general 
improvements. 

Our supply of poor cream is well known 
to be the main cause of our present low 
quality of butter. If a state mark were 
used the creamery operator would have a 
better conception of which grade of cream 
to receive and which to turn down. It 
would eliminate a greaf deal of unneces- 
sary arguing about the proper classifica- 
tion of old cream. 

The extension of the colleges and the 
dairy inspectors will be of greater value to 
the state for they can only help those who 
feel that they need help. As long as good 
butter does not receive a reasonable pre- 
mium they cannot expect that the*manu- 
facturer r butter will realize that he 
should do better. 


It should be definitely understood that 
the state brand stands for quality, but the 
requirements should not be so severe that 
manufacturers feel that the privilege of 


| | 


life of other cream separators averages 
from three to five years, a De Laval will 
last from fifteen to twenty years. 





away. 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. 
or if you don’t know him, write} to, the 


The Supremacy 
of the De Laval 


Cream Separator 
37 Years of Leadership 


Supreme in Improvements 

This has been the greatest factor in De 
Laval success. Not a year goes by but 
what some improvement is made in De 
Laval machines. Some of the best engi- 
neersin Americaand Europe are constant- 
ly experimenting and testing new devices 
and methods, and those which stand the 
test are adopted. 


Supreme in Service 

With its worldwide organization and 
with agate and representatives in almost 
every locality where cows are milked, no 
stone is left unturned by the De Laval 
Company to insure that every De Laval 
user shall get the very best and the greatest 
possible service from his machine. 


Supreme in Satisfaction 
De Laval users are satisfied users, not 
only when the machine is new, but during 
the many years of its use. 


Supreme in Sales 
Because they are supreme in efficiency, 
construction, durability, improvements, 
service and satisfaction, more De Laval 
Cream Separators are sold every year 
than all other makes combined. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
Remember, that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 


See the local De Laval agent, 
nearest De Laval office as below. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


| 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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TO SUIT 
YOURSELF, 


Costs Less to Buy—Less to Operate 





using the mark is beyond their reach.— 
a Wee 


Has more speed, more power and weighs less than any other stump puller. 
| te clears land quicker, cheaper and better than by any other method. 
One man with a “Kirstin” easily saves the work of two horses and two 
men using the old-style horse-power puller. “The “Kirstin” operates on a 


tremendous leverage principle: pounds pulling at the handle mean tons pulling at 
the stump. Big stumps can be jerked out in a “few minutes." As easy to handle 


and operate 


as driving ateam. Clears over an acreatonesetting. Pays for itself 
in a few weeks, Prove thisat our risk. Order a Kirstin now—try it 





Agents 
Wanted 


Quick Sales. 
A demon- 
stration sells 
a Kirstin to 
any owner of 
stump land. 





Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as represented. 





a whole month before you decide to keep it. 
CHAIN OR CABLE EQUIPMENT 


There's a “Kirstin” for every requirement—a dozen models—Chain or 
Cable equipped as desired. All are for life — sold on a 
month’s free trial and terms to suit you, Write today for further information 
—learn how easy it is to clear up your stumpland and make it worth $25.00 
to $50.00 more per acre. The ‘Kirstin’ Stump Puller has a dozen 
R$ uses, moving heavy objects, hoisting, etc. Pulling stumps for others yields big ts. 
No owner of stump land can afford to be without a “Kirstin” One-Man —s 
Puller. And every owner of stump land can afford to own a Kirstin because (fe 
they cost so little and are so easy to payfor, Your terms are our terms, JY 
Shipments made from nearest warehouse. 
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FACTS ABOUT FARM BUTTER. 


By GEO. W. BROWN 





ESTERDAY 
we visited a 
large whole- 
sale commission 
house in our home 
city, where they 
handled and 
shipped exclusively 
two of our very im- 
portant farm pro- 
ducts, butter and 
dressed poultry. 
Much of the butter 
we saw was strong 
enough to dress it- 
self. 

In large tubs, 
tanks and firkins 
this rancid butter 
stood open, un- 








ket intended to re- 
tail for baking and 
yastries, but we 
heneen to know 
that much of it 
finds its way onto 
the tables of many 
of our city people 
and especially the 
class of moderate 
means who never | 
know the elegant | 
flavor of real farm | 
made butter, as we 
are now enjoying | 
upon our table. | 
Then, there was a| 
dirty, smeary con- 
glomeration, worse 
looking than crude | 
axle or wagon) 








covered and 
marked with dust 
and filth, for it was setting on one corner 
of the same room in which*was kept in 
crates and racks several thousand pounds 
of chickens, ducks, and geese, weighed in 
and out, bled and dressed for shipping. 
This mottled product of the farm dairy, 
white, yellow and streaked, all dumped 
together into these receptacles, was any- 
thing but appetizing to look at, aside from 
the filth it was daily gathering here in its 
last resting place before going to the ren- 
ovator, for they had a machine like this 
in the establishment. 

Where did they get this conglomeration? 
Primarily from the farmer’s dairy ; second- 
arily, from the country grocers. The coun- 
try grocers buy all produce in the butter 
and egg line that comes to their counter. 
They must do this to keep up their trade 
and keep the right side up with their cus- 
tomers. And they have to pay pretty 
much the same price for all butter, good, 
bad, indifferent, white, streaked, or rich 
toned. 

You know and he knows what a howl 
goes up if he pays your neighbor two cents 
per pound more, and you find it out, and 
you are sure to do this. To keep even we 
find the grocer charging every customer 
just a little more for coffee, sugar, and rice. 
Then he retails to live customers in the 
village, town or city the choice rolls and 
the rest finds its rendezvous in this com- 
mission house we visited or a similar one, 
and is culled over, the shipable stuff 
packed and shipped, the rancid, strong 
smelling, spongy and oily mass flung to- 
gether into vats for reworking. That is 
the history of the butter production in our 
county and it is pretty safe to say in yours 
as well. 

Now back to the commission house. 
Some of this butter bought in now by the 
grocer at 26 and 28 cents has been retailed 
out for 32 to 35 cents to his customers. 
The balance finds a market from 10 to 25 
cents wherever it can be sold, chiefly to a 
near by commission house, for us the 
sooner a grocer has unloaded much of this 
already stale product the better he has 
cleared his hands. 

Pretty bad history, is it not? And for 
a farm product that really has a clean 
fountain head, comes from the same udder, 
produced from the self-same feed, but falls 
so astoundingly in the making. 

But its history grows worse. This ran- 
cid smear which we saw at the commission 
house, nineteen hundred pounds, gathered 
in one week from the bounds of one county 
thirty-six miles square, is it not astound- 
ing? 
Well, we stood by and witnessed the 
final ending. The best of it went through 
the renovator, which greatly improved its 
looks, but in our estimation not its flavor. 
This, in clean casks, went to the city mar- 





grease, great firkins 
of this that no amount of renovation could 
bring to a table spread. This smear, dirt, | 
filth and all was Toned into these firkins | 
and sold for axle grease product. Well, | 
you know, we pay less than three cents per | 
pound for our wagon grease, so you may 
know about the market price of this really 
disreputable butter product. 

Now the great question is, are you, Mr. 
Farmer, contributing to this latter cause? | 
Does your butter product have to be ren-| 
ovated before it is fit to mix company 
with wagon grease? If you are, do not 
continue it longer. We already have too 
much wagon grease and are very, very | 
short on good butter for our daily bread. 
One good way is to clean up. There has | 
been much said about microbes, bacteria, 
filth, germs, etc., and more could be said, | 
but we want to say something else here | 
before we quit. 

Let us make butter, and putter that is 
fit to spread upon our bread. Butter that | 
the most aristocratic will not snarl at or | 
turn from. We can do it. We all have 
the same fountain, the cow’s udder—the 
same feed and water. 

The butter maker who can make good | 
butter from rich Jersey cream will also 
mold a good product from any udder. 
So, it is plainly in the making—in the sav- 
ing of cream, caring for it, in the churning, 
the washing, salting, dressing, final work- 
ing and fitting into marketable rolls. If 
your neighbor is a better butter maker 
than you, find out why. Learn from her. 
She will be willing to tell, for she has no 
monopoly on the butter business, and your 
better product only helps her get a better 
price. It is plain to see that if we can elim- 
inate this wagon greas® by-product from 
our butter trade that our profession meets 
the world market with a cleaner face. 

We learned that a large percentage of 
this trashy product was there because the 
cream had been kept in unsanitary quar- 
ters; the cream was broken down and 
stale, badly gone to whey before churning. 
Much of it had come from once the finest 
cream, no doubt, but was scalded and 
curdled and churned in a few minutes time 
either by accident cr a hurry in getting 
the butter to break and come. 

Then bad process in working further in- 
jured the quality. Badly worked and 
salted butter soon sets up deterioration in 
warm storage. 

When you can take butter to your mer- 
ket and the buyer bids you the top price 
for it without sampling it, you may know | 











you have struck a safe medium. All of |§ 


our best groceries and city department | 
stores employ an expert butter buyer who 
samples each package and buys by grade | 
as to quality. We claim that this is a 
splendid method, for when you can take 
without fear your packages of butter to 
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Get best results from all your tools by 
always oiling with 3-in-One. Lubricates, 
perfectly, action parts and cutting edges 
of brace and bit, automatic drills, saws, 
isels—every tool. 


wre es, 
. 
3-in-One 
prevents rust or tarnish on all metal parts. 
Also keeps wooden handles clean and 
sanitary. Ideal for oil stones. You also 
need 3-in-One for scores of other uses 
every day around your farm. 
Sold by General Stores, Hardware, Drug 
and other stores in three size bottles: 
1 oz.,10c; 3 oz.,25¢; 8 oz.(% int) 50c. 
Aliso in Handy Oil Cans, 3¥4 os., 25e. 
FREE—Write today for a generous 
le and Dictionary of uses. 





Just the machine for you if your herd is 
small, Famous ented Curved Dise bowl, 
owned exclusively by us, skims warm or cold milk 
exhaustively. Finest grade of tinware. Enclosed 
dust-proof gears. Quality is guaranteed in every 
particular, Splendid shop organization, factory 
equipment and quantity output, accounts for low 
prices impossible without great output. Equally 
attractive prices on larger Soenem. Write for 
descriptive Separator book. 

ASK ABOUT FAMOUS “CHORE b 1 AND 
BOY” LINE OF GASOLINE ENG- UP 
INES—MADE IN ALL SIZES 
ASSOCIATED MANUPA co. 
151 Mullan Avenue ATERLOO, fowa 
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Our advertisements are guaranteed. 


these buyers and know you can satisfy 
them, - are on the safe side of butter 


We hundreds of butter makers in 
our county who can do this. We know 
some who cannot, orrather can, but do not. 
It is not so much the size or shape of roll 
roa rint that counts. It is quality now, 

quality alone. There is no handier 
ae in which to market butter, how- 
ever, than in pound prints, round, square 
or oblong shapes, and if you get the quality 
into your product, these buyers seldom 
hesitate in advancing the price for the 
gake of convenience in retailing. Then 
cover each package neatly with oi ed tissue 
paper and no one can improve upon your 
method, and the sights which we saw 
yeste rday and relate to you will not occur 
fn the clearing house end of one of our 
most important farm products—Golden 
Butter. 

The above article came to us unsolicited and 
shows how an Ohio farmer had his eyes opened to 
the butter marketing business. He discovered 
one reason why there is not greater profit in butter 
maki In most cases the good farm butter is 
compe led to bear the loss of poor farm-butter. It 
should be graded and the price be governed by 
quality.—Fditor. 





SOLVING = SUMMER PASTURE 
OBLEM 

The summer ast ure problem is one 
which confronts the dairyman every year. 
To some extent this has been met by 
adopting the summer silage method, and 
always with good results. There 1s, ‘how- 
ever, another method of supplying suc- 
culent forage which is not as generally 
practiced as it might be. It is the soi 
years which entails the cutting and 

af tee crops such as ao eae 

oso ver, rye, oats, nary! 0 eg 
soy beans, corn, etc., and 4. thee in 
the place of dry hay or pastt This 
system has given wonderful ~ where 
necessity has made its use essential. It is 
claimed that in this way one acre can be 
made to produce two and one-half or three 
times as much food as an acre of ure. 
It is the system in use in many of the great 
dairying centers of Europe and in 
country where men are compelled to o 
ate on a limited ac or the sreveliies 
high prices of land make the utmost pro- 
duction of every acreof ground anecessity . 

The disadvantage to the system lies in 
the cost of labor involved. The soiling 
crop must be cut fresh every day or every 
two days at most and as it takes one hun- 
dred or more pounds per cow the la- 
bor is considerable. Nevertheless the 
labor problem cannot be called a conclus- 
ive argument against the adoption of the 
system. It is a ae to adopt a sort of 
rotation of croys if the system is to A 
applied throughout the season. 
most of the dairying districts oats iad e€ 
or either of these with field peas dT 
the first crop used. Following ing this will 
come clover, alfalfa, or cowpeas, and then 


at the nght tame. 

dairying is done in this country. 
problem is of course quite simple. 

falling off in milk so commonly occurring 


the second crop of alfalfa, or sorghum, or 
€0 and sorghum planted to be ready 

There 1s a crop or a rotation of soiling 
crops suitable to every location =pewe 
only partial soiling is done, or soiling cro’ 
grown to replace dried up pasturage, 

By soiling the farmer or dairyman ma 
keep his herd at full roduction Se (seat 
the summer instead of experiencing the 
with the failure of blue grass pasture.— 
L. Fe we 























































MINNESOTA. No Crop Failure 
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can help the horses a good 
y coping < off their winter c 


It is not of so much sonttnnmaihael 
you do it so lon a8 is done. Even 
the old two- gg Xt -3 
ter than none sf af horses 
eg ebee gS 5! 


nicher' piste. 
rest better and oC more good from 


tant — , 
do is to cl e- in 
the spri ~ 
matter what you 
doit with. Even 
with the shears 
or the old two- 
hand cli is 

better an 

not at all. 


[Set chase 
their feed. It also adds to their sell- 
ing value. As stated above, the 
imnortant thing is to clip, no matter 
how you do it, if you want to do 
it the easy, quick way, use 


The Stewart 


Clipping Machine 


Tt costs only $7.60 and it hy ~ last a 
lifetime for its gears are all cut from the 
solid steel bar aw ft ff 

and run in oil; the flex- 





is new “yin, light synning and 
has the hizh 


ibie shaft 
Nahe’ Stewart clipping. =ame - = oP 
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for distributing 8 set 
of Art picturesat 25c 
on special offer. 
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Where all kinds of farming is suc- 
cessful and land values increasing. 
Write today. Land guaranteed as 
represented, 

W.. H. Stellmacher 
407 Clapp Bik., Des Moines, lowa 
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dairy breeds under the supposition that 
milk could be most cheaply produced by 
them. Results in the main were satis- 
factory from the standpoint of dairy prod- 
ucts alone, but the discarded cows and 
calves returned an insignificant amount, so 
that the losses each year from sacri- 
ficing cows and calves was keenly 
felt. The choice finally settled upon Red 
Polls as offering the greatest income from 
combined milk and beef production. 
Gradually the herd has been improved by 
the use of high class sires, — the pur- 
chase of females until a good milk flow 
is maintained throughout the lactation 
period, which seldom allows the desired 
six or eight weeks rest before next calving. 
Some of the cows have yearly records of 
from 8,000 to 11,000 pounds which attest 
the dairy capacity of the cattle. It has 
been observed that the life of usefulness 
as milkers is a few years longer with the 
Red Polls than with the dairy bred cattle 
formerly kept, and the calves are made 
into baby beef at a profit. 

Nearly one hundred cows are kept on 
the farm. When they are unfit to keep 
for dairy purposes they are fattened and 
sold, bringing about as much again for 
beef as the discarded dairy bred cows. 
The calves are raised on skim milk after 
the first few days, with the addition of 
grain until they are weaned. In the fall 
they are put on grain again, and as grass 
fails they are given all they will consume 
until spring. The daily ration per head 
the first of March last year was 14 lbs., of 
cornmeal, 1.5 lbs. bran, 1.5 Ibs. ground 
oats, 20 Ibs. silage and a liberal ration of 
alfalfa and clover hay. It is the custom 
to sell two carloads in April averaging 
about 800 pounds in weight. The caives 
usually command good prices in the big 
stock markets. The cows and calves are 
made the means of marketing the farm’s 
crops. The farm pays good profits and 
the business is a success. 

Poultry 

Poultry is a side line that affords an 
opportunity for highly profitable develop- 
ment on the dairy farm. Skim milk is a 
valuable feed for all kinds of fowl, and 
experiment station reports show that it 
can be made to return greater net profits 
when fed to poultry than to any other 
kind of farm stock. As a general proposi- 
tion a flock of from 200 to 300 laying hens 
will pay handsome profits on the dairy 
farm. After one gets above that number 
the old law of diminishing returns plays 
havoc with his plans. 

Sheep also pay substantial profits when 
the dairyman does not attempt to keep 
more than he can handle to advantage 
and supply with the proper kinds of feed. 
A few sheep will keep down weeds in the 
pastures, consume waste feeds and give 
the farm a well-groomed, tidy appearance, 
while a larger flock will prove a pen 
ment to the man who is not in a position 
to give them unremitting attention at 
certain times during the year. Of course, 
if a man has plenty of time and has a 
natural love for the business the raising 
of fancy winter lambs will pay greater 
profits, and he may be justifiec. in keeping 
a larger flock. For the average dairyman 
it is my judgment that about thirty well- 
bred mutton sheep will prove adequate 
on a quarter section farm. 

Brood Mares 

By keeping brood mares for farm work 
and raising a few choice draft colts for 
sale each year it is possible for the dairy- 
man to cut down the cost of team work to 
the lowest possible notch and add a tidy 
sum to his net income, The cost of team 
work is one of heaviest charges against 
the dairy business and every dairy farmer 
should plan to derive this double income 
from his work teams, one from their work 
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on his farm, the other from the sale of 
young colts or young work teams. The 
well trained draft colt is one of the most 
profitable finished products that can be 
produced on the well managed dairy farm. 

Commercial apple growing is a branch 












Abortion in cows is robbing “ 
Loss from $12 


of horticulture that is exceedingly well | ous#nds of farmers. — 

adapted to many dairy farms. fe FF eee oun Dre Dende ty 1 ye 
of caring for the trees, harvesting, and oti qrersseus thoanenee 
marketing the fruit comes at times when | }- ja the mother’s blood. 2. In. the genital organs, 
other farm work is not pressing, and the | tions are sold by drug treatment for every 


ailment, There are over 3500 Roberts ncies 
in U. 8, If not in your town, write us direct. 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO 
7767 Wisconsin Ave., Waukesha, Wis, 
Ask for free book- 
let on Abortion 


manure from the dairy cattle is of great 
value in the eoekerds In many sections 
of Michigan and New York dairymen find 
apple growing a highly profitable side 
line. Grapes, peaches, and may 
‘also be grown successfully in sections 
where the climate is favorable for their 


sroduction. One successful dairyman that Pn ede pe mae 
j visited last summeris makinga specialty pertaining Ay bee + any 





of — strawberries; the crop fits end wil alvin ae S 4 
nicely into his rotation practiced in grow- ryt gn 

ing food for his cattle, By hiring Italian | qqassssssssess=s== = 
pickers one man ean look after the ha~/§TQCK LICK IT--STOCK LIKE it 


vesting of the crop and there is no in- 














terruption in the other activities at that No Dosing—No Drenching 
season of the year. As a rule it is not Every Antmal tts Own Becter 
profitable to mix small fruit growing with Drop Brick in Feed Bor 
dairying unless a man has sufficient busi- A Handy 
nest, fa, wasrant hiring specially for it Salts “em Too 
the harvest season. Saves Labor and 

If ane vitense confine ry ed to a Veterinary Bills 
specialized dairy farming and sti ve You've tried the rest— 
two strings to his money making bow he Now use the Best 
will be safe in investing in a few pure-bred es 
dairy cattle and depend upon the sale of 25e per brick: $3.50 for 15 brick? 
improved breeding stock an added source $6.75 per case of 30 brick, 
of income. The cost of breeding and We Pay The Freight) 
ae — dairy pa is — os Aaa arene — 5 — Sn 
siderably greater than is the case wit DLACLAN PLTEDY co Medicine 
scrubs, but the increased milk yields _eaese Sect Worn Roteine one aed 





should more than make the added 
labor charges, and if the business is well 
managed, the sale of surplus breeding 
stock, will within afew years almost equal 
the sales of dairy products. 


Blackman Stock . 


P.S. You will never buy stock powders after try- 
ing our Medicated Salt Brick. Medicated Salt 
costs less but is not as convenient or economical. 
We sell it, but if you want it why not bay oe 
medicine from usand make it for less than 

It's easy mixed—weteliyouhow. 3B.8S.R.Co. 


BOWSHER MILLS ‘jj 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
For Every Variety of Work. ae | 
Have grinders. 1)| 85 


WARTS ON TEATS 


“T have a fine milk cow that has warts 
all over her teats. They cause lots of 
trouble when milking and I would like to 
know of something that will take them 
off.”—I. H., Calif. 

Warts on teats are often very trouble- 
some, but they can usually be removed. 
If they are the long slender vanety they 
may be clipped off with a pair of scissors 
or removed by tying tightly about the 
base with a silk t , after which they 
will drop off in a few days. After remov- 
ing by either method, touch the sore with 
a stick of lunar caustic and then apply a 
little sweet oil or pure olive oil. The short 
thick warts seldom cause as much trouble 
as the slender ones, and they can nearly 
always be removed by smearing them 
thickly with pure olive oil after each milk- 
ing. It is a good plan to occasionally 
apply carbolized vaseline to the teats of 
all tei liable to trouble from warts and 
scabs. 


Fr years the 
miiof corn meal, rye, 
or buck wheat flour. 
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WATER FOR THE CALF * Book 1 

The young calf does not receive all the 
moisture it needsfrom the skim milk which 
it gets as a regular ration. At a very early 
age 1t will drink a little water if 1t has an 
opportunity and 1t will do this a number 
oF times during the day. It is a good plan 
to have water before it at all tames. This 
need of the calf for-water 1s not generally 
understood and the young animal 1s 
usually painfully thirsty as well as hungry 
at feeding time. The result is that it 
gorges itself with the milk or drinks too 
rapidly when it has a chance. Thus it 
does not get the full benefit of the milk 
and digestive troubles will result. Re- 
member that milk is the calf’s food. 
Water should be its drmk, | 
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SOME DAIRY COW RATIONS 


The average dairy cow is not being fed 
im an intelligent manner, which is evi- 
denced by the fact that she produces less 
than 150 pounds of butter-fat a year. Such 

roduction is unprofitable and should not 
tolerated. While it is true that there 
are a lot of poor cows in the country, it is 
equally true that if all were properly fed 
the average production of butter-fat could 
easily be raised from 150 to 200 pounds 
per head a year; by the weeding out of the 
poorest mdividuals another 50 pounds 
could be added, and by breeding to buils 
from high-producmg ancestors the average 
yearly yield could easily be raised to 
pounds. 

In this article I wish to confine my re- 
marks to a few suggestions in’ regard to 
rations that will materially increase milk 
and butter-fat production in herds that 
are being improperly fed. 

In order to produce a definite quantity 
of milk and butter-fat economically a cow 
must first be given a balanced ration; that 

34 dagtion in whien the protein (which she 


uses for fepat™= pods d for the 
production of the curd e ate} te: 
properly balanced with the carbohydrates 
and fats (which she uses for producing 
animal heat and the fat in her milk). 
Second, she must be supplied with eno 
of this balanced ration to meet the require- 
ments of her body and tne amount of milk 
and fat she produces. 
There are a few general rules which the 
ractical dairyman should bear in mind in 
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Aft every turn, country life offers opportunity fo: 

the camera. In a business way there are records 
of s*ock and crops and buildings and trees and ditch- 
ing to be kept. From the standpoint of the family 
album there are pictures of the children and the pets 
end. ths hgmg—pictures that grow in interest with 
every passing year. | : 


At the picnic, at every evening gathering, on the tri 
to the city, on the shooting and fishing trips it adds 
to the pleasure at the time and the resulting pictures 
are a pleasure for all time. 











leeding his cows: First, a cow should be fed 
one pound of grain daily for each two and 
one-half to three pounds of milk she pro- 
duces day, Second, she should not be 
com to eat a lot of poor, innutritious | 
roughage, at least not during the most 
uctive portion of her lactation period. 
Third, she ought to have succulent feed, 
such as silage or roots during the winter 
sehson. Fourth, every farmer should 
make an effort to raise legume roughage 
instead of timothy or prairie hay because 
the legumes are rich in protein, which is 
the most expensive nutrient when it 
comes to buying it on the market, 

A few well balanced and tried rations 
follow: (1) 40 pounds silage, 8 pounds 
alfalfa, 1.5 pounds cottonseed meal, and 
8.5 pounds corn. (2) 20 pounds silage, 14 
pounds alfalfa, and 10 pounds corn. (3) 
30 pounds silage, 10 pounds clover, 2 
pounds cottonseed meal, and 8 pounds 
corn. (4) 30 pounds silage, 10 pounds 
timothy or prairie hay, 3.5 pounds cotton- 
seed meal, and 6.5 pounds corn. (5) 20 
pounds clover, 2 pounds oil meal, and 8 
pounds corn. (6) 22 pounds clover, 5 
pounds wheat bran, and 5 pounds corn. 
(7) 20 pounds timothy or prairie hay, 4.5 


pounds oil meal, and 5.5 pounds corn. (8) | 4av for our catalog and sec for yourse(/ what a big money saving proposition we will you, Address, 


And the cost is less than you think. 
Catalogue free at your dealer's, or by mail 
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ure, which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines, The bowl 
embodies all our latest improvements. 
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Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 21;,"ooisrtl'ox mrices and 
generous terms of tria) will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have an old 
separator of any make you wish fe exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
catalog, sent free of charge on request, is the most pl lab and expensive book 
Separators by any concern in the world. Western orders filled from Western points. Write to- 








20 pounds millet or oat hay, 2 pounds ol | AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1059, Bainbrid ge,N.Y. 


meal, 4 pounds wheat bran, and 4 pounds 
corn. 

The above rations are calculated for 
cows weighing about 1,000 pounds and 
roduemg 30 pounds of milk containmg 
our per cent of fat. Heavier cows ne da 
httle more feed. Those giving more « 
than the quantity mentioned also need 
more feed, but the proportion of mgred- 
jents in the ration should remain un- 
altered. All gram should be ground for a 
milk cow and she should always be fed all 
the roughage she wants to eat, but the 
amounts mentioned m these rationé will 
be found to meet the requirements of most 
cows, and therefore serve to show how to 
estimate the tity a cow will require in 
& given length of time.—J. B. Ia. 
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SPRING TIME 





DAIRY WORK 


By W. MILTON KELLY 








N the spring time the activities on the 
dairy farm focus about getting the 
cows out to pasture and started toward 

a profitable season’s work. Cows that go 
out to pasture in a weak, emaciated con- 
dition cannot recover their strength and 
vitality and reach their maximum produc- 
tion before failing pastures begir to cut 
down their milk yield. The inefficiency 
of cows that are run-down in flesh and 
vitality has proved an eye-opener to many 
dairymen at ve have fed but little grain 
during the winter and spring months. 

The first two months of grazing affords 
& more complete use of pastures than any 
other time during the season. The cow 
that drops a calf after being roughed 
through the winter is not in condition to 
go out to pasture and give a good a¢ count 

f herself, You aanne+ hula up her run- 
fown system and animal energy in a day. 
Highly developed cows are not built that 
way. Cows that for months have been 
compelled to transform dry and bulky 
roughage into hair and heat, and to furnis 
nourishment for a growing foetus (un- 
born calf) cannot in a few ) Be time con- 
vert soft, washy grass into milk and flesh. 
Those that have been well fed and have 
come through the calving period in good 
condition can go out and give a better ac- 
count of themselves than their unfortun- 
ate sisters who have fallen into the hands 
of men who rough them through the win- 
ter, milk them for a few months and call 
their income net profit. They are already 
keyed up to the high pitch of physical vigor 
and force exacted by heavy milk produc- 
tion. Cows that have been forced to sub- 
sist on coarse feeds during the winter 
should have a liberal allowance, of grain 
as soon as they are safely through the 
calving period, so that they may begin to 
build up their bodies and de velop a full 
flow of milk. They must fill their blood 
vessels and soak their muscles with nour- 
ishment in order that they may make 
profitable use of pasture grass. 

Training The Heifer 

The young heifer needs training and 
conditioning at this time of the year. The 
excitement of calving and the new order 
of things makes her dance about and 
occasionally put her foot into the pail. 
This nervousness must be worn off, her 
udder properly looked after, her teats 
handled carefuily until they have become 
sufficiently toughened to resist the effects 
of friction and pressure. A lot of time is 
necessarily consumed in fussing with 
heifers after they freshen the first time. 
If this comes early in the spring before 
field work demands attention one has 
pay of time to look after them; if it 
1appens later they are quite apt to be 
neglected. 

Many perplexing problems come up dur- 
ing the calving period. As a rule it is the 
best cows in the herd that have the most 
trouble; fortunately, however, some of the 
most dreaded affections are easily con- 
trolled by preventative treatment. For 
example, the milking of a cow immediately 
after parturition is responsible for many 
cases of milk fever. Nowadays we allow 
the calf to get the first milk and leave the 
rest in the cow’s udder for twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours to stimulate its activity 
and prevent a too sudden collapse, which 
affords favorable conditions for the disease 
to develop. If the calf is left with the 








cow for twenty-four to thirty-six hours, 
and the doesn’t tamper with 
nature, the disease will scarcely ever de- 
velop. No dairyman, however, should be 
without an outfit for administering the air 
treatment in case one of his cows is at- 
tacked v_ this ailment. 


Discunai h feeding of oct 
ng the care and 
cows and heifers during the cal 
brings memories of my boyhood Levee on 
my grandfather’s farm. Grandfather was 
a mighty good chum, one of those big- 
hearted men who have the knack of gain- 
ing a boy’s confidence and teaching him 
just how things should be done. For man 
years after he retired from active wor 
on the farm he took a great interest im the 
arrival of youna thines in ths harm and 
sheep pens, , and the writer was his right- 
hand man. 

One Sunday morning in June the 
old man and the writer went out to look up 
“Lady Bess,” a Jersey heifer that was 
missing the night before. I danced with 
joy when 1 found her with a calf and 
grandfather’s face beamed with a knowin 
smile when I told him how much the ca 
looked like “Old Pogis.” 1 shall always 
remember that Sabbath morning as we 
sat on a dry hummock, amid a dense 
growth of hemlock and spruce. It was 
there he told me the story of a pregnant 
Universe, how Time broods endlessly, and 
that the purpose * life is to bring forth 
young pups grand lessons for an ~ 
year-old boy to learn from a full 
man who had the patience to explain the 
mysteries of life. As the fleeting years 
enrichen retrospection ; as the cares of life 
bear more heavily; how I wish that my 
five-year-old lad ad a wise and — 
grandfather to explain to him the 
and mysteries of life. It isso muc better 
that children should learn these things 
from older people who have their welfare 
at heart than from older children and vul- 


gar folks. : 
I often wonder, too, if dairymen today 
give their cows as care at calving time 


as grandfather did his. Plenty of warm 
water, some kind of succulent food to relax 
their bowels, and choice bright hay were 
his remedies. If more cows got just such 
treatment today we would have fewer 
troubles to contend with. Warm water 
is an excellent remedy both for drinking 
and bathing the cow’s udder with. 
Provide for Dry Weather 
Thinking men cannot avoid serious 
consideration of the problems which dry 
weather creates and thinking about these 
problems inevitably will lead to roviding 
means of tiding the stock over this emer- 
gency period instead of vainly regretting 
that is has come. The fact that pastures 
are less dependable than formerly is more 
impressed upon stockmen as periods of dry 
weather come more regularly. Years ago 
farmers experienced # sense of relief when 
the stock were turned out to pasture in the 
spring, but during recent years promises 
of abundant feed have frequently been 
thwarted by long and protracted periods 
of drouth. Even the best of pastures 
diminish in stock carrying capacity as — 
as dry weather checks the growth of 
Without supplemental feeds it is a tet 
impossible to regulate the number of ani- 
mals kept in a pasture so that the fresh 








and sweet herbage will be consumed in the 
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season and still not leave the stock without 
an abundance of food later on. Of late 
stockmen are depending more and more 
upon the silo and green soiling crops as a 
means of circumventing the eccentricities 
of the weather. 
Now, about the hired man. Resege 
you have spent the past month tryin 
find the right kind of a man. We Ena 
many waiting to hire out, but the majority 
are men who want the highest wages for 
the least work. In every branch of in- 
dustrial work, efficiency is the means by 
— &@ man’s value is measured. Let us 
ap ly this to our hired man. We want 
ow that a man is capable and honest. 
He must be pon J and healthy, for there 
are many hard son a dairy farm. He 
should be neat and clean, and above all 
possess a fair education. He must be one 
who will devote special attention to the 
little details that make the business show 
a profit. 
e prefer a married man, if possible, as 
hey seem to have some object in life other 
~ a dollar without earning it, 
a aul eir brains to find some means 
of pm it. It is more satisfactory to 
have him board and iodge at his own 
home, which would be near by. Money 
invested in a cottage home is a paying 
investment. = lightens the labors of the 
household an f. gives each family the home 
comforts which belong to every rural 
home. It is better for both families. 


MOTTLED BUTTER 

“We have been having trouble with our 
butter latel It 1s full of white specks 
and mottled in pe What is the 
= * of - gas ow can we remedy it?”’ 

White spec in butter are caused by a 
aumber of things, neal eg among them 
being a rapid souring of t k or — 
w keeping the cream in too warm a — 
and not stirring it thoroughly when fresh 
ream 18 add When fresh cream with 
milk mixed im it 1s added to the sour cream 
the milk mmediatel small 
flakes of the curd me enclosed in 
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masses or lumps of the cream. Then 
when the churning is done, these harden 
flakes of curd become mixed with granules 
wf butter and cannot be separated from 
them by washing. The only cure for this 
jefect is prevention and the exercise of 
care in handling the cream. Never add 
cream to sour without stirring the 
whole amount caref om Cream intended 
e 


ad churning should be kept as nearly forty 
five d as possible, when it should be 
grad > wenthed to about sixty-five or 


seventy ~hernomg at which point the bac- 
teria of ferment will multiply and the 
cream will readily ripen. Just before 
churning, the cream should again be cooled 
to about sixty-two degrees. 


GARGET 

‘I have a splendid cow and several 
noaoe ago when I went to milk her I 
found that the left front teat produced a 
thick, slimy, curdled milk which paased in 
lumps and strings. This quarter has al- 
ways been harder to milk than any of the 
rest. What is the cause and the cure of 
the trouble?” —J. P., Miss. 

This is a simple case of garget and pro- 
bably resulted from the quarter not being 
thoroughly ly milked out at previous milk- 

seems likely since this teat has 

divin been hard to milk. Mulk the affect- 
ed quarter out thoroughly dry at each 
milking and massage by active rubbing 
or kneading with the hand. Apply cam- 
horated ointment or melted lard to which 
i“ been added a little turpentine, at the 
time of mascaging. To prevent further 
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A Le Comotive 
runs on a Track 


Why\not a Tractor? 


Study the Caterpillar Track spread 
out below—an endless railroad that 
the Caterpillar rolls over and picks 
up again—with steel plates like ties, 
and heavy steel rails to run 
smoothly upon. 

Eight times the bearing surface of round 
wheels—cannot slip, nor mire, nor pack the 
soil. Works on soft, rough or hilly land 
Track outwears fifty horse 
shoes— 10 years’ hard 
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“SWEENEY SYSTEM” 


of practical experience. Fit yourself 
in six weeks to earn from $76 to $150 
per month. 2400 Successful Graduates. 


FREE TRACTION COURSE 


$50 course given free. We teach the new self 
starters. No books used, we teach by practical 
work in our machine shop, garage and on the road. 
The finest and largest auto school in the world. 
Write today for new 64 page art catalog and 
free traction certificate. 


Sweeney Auto School Wli4 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo, 















CHURNS first class butter in 5 

makes MORE of BETTER butter; 
ALL (not part) the butter-fats, 
operated, sanitary and durable. 








let “The Science of Butter-Making’’ and 
f » Illustrated Catalog. Agents Wanted. 
ee Mason Mfg. Co., Box S Canton, O. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 








We furnish stock—show you how and buy all youraise. 
Big demand—thousands needed yearly. Easy and inex- 
pensive toraise—-very prolific—more profitable and leas 


trouble than raising poultry or squabs. Particulars free. 


CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 735 West 74thSt.,KansasCity,Mo. 


immune boars ,gi!ts and fall pics. Mated. 
no kin, prolific large kind "rices right 
see @ Pedigrees furnished. 8. C. W. Leghorn 


and S. ©. W. Orpington eggs. Walter Ruebush, Macomb, Mi). 








Read Successful Farming ads. 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
THE VALUE OF DRAINAGE 
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No. 2 
80 bu. to theacrein the Corn on ground not 


No. 1. 


bed of an old slough tiled. 

In the southern part of Illinois, where 
dredge ditches have intersected the land, 
allowing the surplus rainfall to 
through their courses, there is a farm which 
in itself is a brilliant example of what 
drainage (artificial) has done for this sec- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. Porter’s farm like many others in 
this district was little more than a boggy 
marsh before the ditches were cut, and 
since this improvement has been made, 
farmers have been helped very little un- 
less they have tiled their land. One field 
that was owned by this farmer was twenty 
acres of slo and was known as “the 
pond,” but Mr. Porter cut a small private 
ditch, put in tile, and thoroughl ined 
this slough. is has been done two 
rears. The first year the soil that had 

n lying under the water for years was 
not cultivated, but last yearit was ) pee 2m 
to corn and vielded an average of eighty 
bushels to the acre. Mr. Porter believes 
that the soil will be in better condition to 
crop this year, and he calculates that he 
will not need to fertilize his slough land 
for the next ten years. The soil has been 
tested by a soil expert, and is said to be 
very fertile. 

The entire farm has not yet been tiled, 
but the work will be accomplished as soon 
as possible. One undrained field is in corn 
this year, and the result is as usual—a 
very poor > 

About one hundred and fifty miles of 


drain has been artificially e 
through the drainage district, aa 
Hamilton and Saline counties, at a cost o 


about one half million dollars. Farmers 
are cutting small, private ditches, and put- 
ting in tile at their own expense. he 
road committees of the two counties are 
constructing permanent bridges across 
the ditches and streams, and land is raising 
in price from forty and fifty dollars per 
acre to one hundred and in some instances 
higher.—H. H. 8. 


VACATION FOR DAIRY COWS 

It is fairly well understood that the 
dairy cow should be given a vacation or a 
rest between lactation periods. The 
longer the rest up to a certain pomt the 
better it is for the cow. Ten and one-half 
months cont.nuous milking out of every 
twelve is all that can reasonably be ex- 
pected. It1s claimed that it 1s as hard ona 
cow to produce a liberal yield of milk daily 
as it is for a horse to work at hard labor 
allday. When this is fully understood the 
necessity for a few weeks’ rest on the part 
of the cow becomes evident. Furthermore, 
the cow during seven or eight months 
of the milking period is carrymg and de- 
veloping a calf, which is a further drain on 
her system. if she is given a few weeks 
to repair her worn out body tissues and to 
store up a little excess fat she will give more 
in the entire year, than she would milking 
continuously. If not given a rest before 
calving, she begins a new lactation period 
at a lower level of production and she will 
maintain a lower level through the entire 
time. Six weeks 1s none too long for any 
cow and if she is badly run down ten or 
twelve weeks will be better. / 








— Save 


$1525 
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Greatest 


Cream Separator 


Offer! 








The Melotte— 
the wonderful im : 
French- Belgian Melotte—the world’s 
grand prize winning cream separator, now 
offered on the first bona fide free trial, no-money- 
down offer ever made on any separator, and at 
the same price you would pay in Belgium, plus 
$1.75 for water freight. Write—write for the spe- 
cial offer we are making. No manufacturer of 
any cream separator, American or foreign, 
ever dared make such a startling offer before. 

All others who have pretended to 
offer you a free trial have taken care 
to get something out of you first. But 
we "t want an: Your simple request 
brings the great Melotte direct from Belgium to 

‘our farm—so it can prove its absolute super- 
ity against any cream separator ever made. 

The Melotte, introduced only one year ago, 
has swept the country. The machine which 
has won more than 180 international contests 1s 
now in every state. And now theduty isoff—the 
Melotte comes in free. You win—you save $15.25. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Without A Penny Down 


Your simple word that you would 
like to test this cream tor in your 
own barn or dairy house brings it to you 
instantly. We neither ask nor want you 
tosenda penny. We givea free trial, no 
C.O.D., no lease nor mo If, after 
30 days, you don’t want this wonderful 
separator, send it back at our expense. If 


you decide to keep the genuine Melotte, we 
will allow you to keep it on extremely easy 


Monthly Payments 


These month! 8 pm are 80 
small that you will hardly notice them. 
You only pay out of your increased profits. The 
Melotte pays foritself. It does not cost youa 

amount of cream popoterte 


Valuable ook Free 


Send the coupon today and we will send 


rted 








you our great book “‘Profitable j==sassesani 


o 
19th Street and fF oiociai frec-tari 
California Avenue Pa Imported Melotte 
Dept. 3525 ¢ arator. Also your free-trial, 
Chicago, Ui. @ monthly-payment, no-money-down 


temessssaneme§ Ter. 








Address 





The Melotte / on me send me free and 
prepaid your booklet,** - 

Separator itable Dairying,” and your 
prices on the 


Dairying” written by two of 
the best known dairy sci- f Free 
entistsin the country. Also —= 
our handsome Melotte #@# The Melotte 
renee Sopacator catalog p fom Separator 
and detailsofsensation] @# 

, Dept.3525% Chicago, 
free-duty offer. O Without exy cbligetions 






AUTOMATIC ELASTIC CURRENCY 
Continued from page 11 

heat. In the same way, the demand of rail- 

roads, mine operators, manufacturers and 

farmers for this Army of Redemption would 

— the absorption of the surplus money. 

bn ay age mg of the supply of cur- 

e purpose of maintaining 

pay Roche value of money, thereby enab- 
ling the millions of private 

employers, and manufacturers to have a 

— standard to be used in ut- 


= private enterprises. chief 
ue of this system is not the national 
work done issuing this m _but the 
value is in the stimulus which system 


ives to the million-fold of private work, 
y having a stable, el automatic 
currency, which will wory ay nan of a 
growing civilization, 
the standard of all stable pobe et wen of 
the world. 
Be wil bo contented by 0 few pap 
we have an a ance of money in 
banks and hoarded, and therefore we do 
not need any more. If it is in 
hoarded, it is not in circulation. We 
d have a system which hoarding 
would not affect. 
Hoarding Unprofitable 
The more they would hoard the more 
we would be compelled to issue. If we 
[bor movi for the issue of eetey to keep 
rae soon as the hoarding of 
labor and industries, 
oles act woul the i 


financiers, as nothing could 
wen bes Money owners would 
be Shige tou thelr ein n indunre 
instead of in - hard times rod 
personal profits. In to those w! 
a ey ep 
gol wot op Sto SENS & Pave Se 
ane oe as it retires, it would 
y suck into the vacuum the _ 
ro to take its place, so that its 
would not be missed. When it w ate 


ready to return, any lus of the mone 
ene for labor would be pr ve wn | 


However, the careful issue of the new 
money based upon labor at what labor 
is worth in the present money at this 
time, will not have the effect of driving 
it, out. 

In case of strikes among skilled labor, 
no strike benefits would be necessary, for 
strikers, when dissatisfied with wages for 
skilled labor, could quit work and obtain 
a living by working at common labor. If 
their demands were just, they could not 
be starved into submission. 

The prevention of idle labor Industrious 
and Patriotic will minimize crime and 
stimulate citizens with patriotism. No 
class of men will risk more, or fight harder, 
than those defending their Jobs, or their 
bomes. Such a plan would insure a home, 
and a fireside to every citizen. 

(Copyrighted by, J. O. Yeiser) 


TO PRESERVE CURED MEAT 


“Can you tell me how to keep P dry 
cured bacon from becoming rancid? Will 
it keep wrapped in paper in a box hung 
in the north side of adry barn? Any sug- 
gestions you may nt x will be appre- 
ciated.” —M. F. G., " 

Where cured pork i is to be kept for any 
length of time or during warm weather, 
after it has been smoked and has become 
dry, it should be. wrapped in parchment 
paper or old newspaper, then enclosed 
in heavy muslin or canvas and covered 
with ordinary lime whitewash to which 


has been added a little glue. Hang in a 
cool, dry cellar or a similar place so’ that 
each piece does not come in contact with 
another. This will insure the meat keep- 
ing in good condition. 
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Wea: 


A saving to the dairying interests of $100,000,000 
a year would result from the universal installation 


of the 


SHARPLES 
MILKER 


For this machine alone—now milking 250,000 cows 
twice daily—has developed the mechanical milker to 
its highest known degree of efficiency. 


The Sharples Milker today is recognized by dairy farmers 
who have given sincere investigation to the milking problem 
as standard dairy equipment. ‘The Teat Cup with the Up- 


ward by means of air pressure after drawing each squirt of 
milk, keeping the most sensitive teats healthy and pliable—is 
an exclusive feature. 


It is our conviction that cows cannot be successfully milkea 
by a machine without the upward squeeze. This process is coy- 
p- by the broadest patent which our Government can grant— 
& process patent—owned by us. No other milker made in the 
world today gives an upward squeeze. We will promptly defend 
our customers and ourselves should any infringement be 
attempted. 


The superiority of the Sharples Tubular Cream Separator is 
typical of its popular growth year after year. 


Send for literature describing in full detail the manifold 
advantages accruing from the every-day use of Sharples 
products. Sent anywhere on request. 


The Sharples Separator Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


Principal Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Used for 
"Weight 4,300 Ibs. Plowing 
25 H. P. at Belt Harrowing 
We Guarantee 20 ee A 
arvest 
ed pia Threshing 
Y Ensilage 
Bar— We Cutting 
Guaran tee 7 Silo Filling 
Material Shelling 
and Work- Etc., Ete. 
manship 
Guaranteed. 
Fy ty -4t 4 F at. The small ng cost makes horses 


erating too expensive 
to keep. Extensive practical ex several thousand Tractors distributed in every state in the 
Union has quaivet a * 4-~) ull vlghe 1 on a actual ‘Firtn Line. It is just what thousands of 
armers are demandi smaller Tractor at the old price, $395, 


BULL TRACTOR COMPANY, 27% and University S, E., Minneapolis, Minn, 




















"Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed ‘to be as represented. 
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ROAD WORK IN THE SPRING 


By ALSON SECOR 








only in the household but every- 

where. It is especially true of the 
care of highways. Ruts and chuck-holes 
multiply like guinea pigs. Where you 
have one today you have two tomorrow 
and a third in very short order. Fill the 
first break in a road surface with the 
same kind of material as the rest of the 
road bed and chuck holes are prevented. 
Fill it with stones or brush and you 
multiply the holes—have one at each 
end of the filled hole. There’s a reason— 
so simple it needs no explanation. Every 
culvert that is too high, or where dirt has 
been heaped up over it, has those two 
chuck-holes. Keep culverts level. Set 
them so at least six inches of dirt is on 
top of them, and on the level. 

if you believe in the old obsolete way 
of working out your poll tax then you 
never will have good roads. Again, 
there’s a reason. In the first place the 
oll tax method is one of accommodation. 
rhe road boss finds out when you can 
spare a day or so to work the roads and 
that spare time is never when roads should 
be worked, but rather when they should 
not be touched. 

Spring Work Best 

Let me explain. The harder the road- 
bed the better the road in the wet spells. 
The aim then should be to keep the road- 
bed hard all the time, for you never can 
tell when there will set in an unusually 
long spell of rainy weather. But the poll- 
tax method of road work gets on the job 
along in midsummer when the farmers 
have a little time between haying and 
harvest, or between harvest and fall 
plow ing. 

They are waiting for the rain to soften 
the ground a bit before plowing. They 
know that to plow then requires lots of 
horse power and that the ground will 
break up cloddy. So the road boss calls 
them out to work the road. They work it 
all right—and it works them. They plow 
up the highway and with road machine 
and scrapers pile the lumps, weeds and 
rubbish in the middle of the road and go 
on their way rejoicing that they have 
worked out their poll tax for that year. 

And everybody who drives that way 
for two or three months curses and vows 
not to vote for that road boss again. The 
men are all right. It is the system that 
is wrong. 

The time to work dirt roads is in the 
spring while the dirt is still moist enough 
to pack. Then with a road machine in 
the hands of a skilled man who under- 
stands natural road physics the ditches 
ean be cut at the sides by gradually tak- 
ing a thin shaving of dirtdrom the sides 
and drawing it towards the middle. The 
continual tramping of the horses as they 
go back and forth packs the middle, 
which necessary thing cannot bedone when 
the road machine cuts too deep and piles 
more dirt in the middle than can be 
tramped solid before more is put on. 
Such is the case in midsummer road work. 
They plow up great lumps, scrape them 
in a loose ridge in the middle and forsake 
the job as complete. 


A STITCH in time saves nine—not 








Nobody will travel over that ridge, and 
it is months before the rains have softened 
those lumps so they fill in the air spaces. 
The result is, the ridge stays dry and loose 
when it should be wet and solid. The 
desirable thing has not been accomplished. 
People refuse to do the packing which the 
road builders should have done, and the 
road is an abomination and a curse in- 
stead of a blessing. Your tax money is 
squandered, 

You don’t want deep side ditches nor a 
too prominent crown on the road. Just 
a little shoulder at the sides made by the 
road machine or road drag is safer for 
travel than a deep ditch, and the deep 
ditch will wash faster than the shallow 
shoulder type will. By all means, leave 
it possible to get a mowing machine after 
the weeds, 

Drainage Necessary 

The curse of the earth road is excessive 
moisture. Where roads go straight through 
all kinds of conditions in order tostay on 
section lines this drainage problem is not 
easily solved. The straight line idea 
one fa few ideas or! has not Ye gg 
our ways, especi in y an 
swampy country. But I speak of that 
later. 

In quite flat country the side ditch 
should be shallow on the upper side and 
deeper on the lower so as to, give good 
fall to the culverts across the road. 
Otherwise the culverts fill with mud and 
this holds back the water to soak the 
road-bed. Better have several small cul- 
verts to cross the road than to carry the 
water along farther and run it through a 
big culvert that necessitates the raising 
of the road-bed in order to use it. It does 
no good to sink a culvert below water 
level in order to use a large size. It only 
decreases the size by filling with mud to 
the common level of the ditch bottom. 

Where the grade is quite steep it is 
more necessary to cross the road with 
frequent small culverts to take the wash 
water from the higher to the lower side 
ditches to prevent washing. A large 
torrent washes rapidly once the soil s 
broken. Several small culverts can be 
bought as cheaply as one large size, but 
if that were not the case the advantage 
of several over one is sufficient to warrant 
the cost. 

Velocity of flow makes lots of difference 
in amount of water carried. A twentye 
four inch culvert flowing entirely full on 
a grade of two inches to a hundred feet 
carries water at a rate of over three 
and a half feet a second. If you increase 
the grade to thirty-six inches to a hun- 
dred feet, the flow is increased to twenty 
feet asecond. In the first case the culvert 
discharges 5086 gallons of water a minute 
and in the other case discharges 28,260 
gallons. So by increasing the grade you 
increase the capacity over five times and 
pay for but one culvert instead of five. 

The same holds true of all sizes. By 
placing numerous small culverts across a 
steep grade, the water is taken from the 
lower side ditches and away from the 
road, and this prevents torrents of water 
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This Big Catalog Saves 

Customers $1.000.000. 

Every Year-Its Free 
Gend e Postal Today 


Everything You Need 
For Farm and Home 


Sep 
=a That's exactly what it fs 
i Absolutel: teed 


Bia them all in qual- 

Hi ity, low price and 

Ba perfect constrvc- 5 _— 
aa tion. Lnv 


4898.75 for Real 6H.P. Engine 


3 The Gallowav Masterpiece 
aa It’s positively the most engine for the money 
ever offered by anybody, any place, anywhere, 
; ime. It’s positively A-1 in hi quality 
fa of material, finish, design and workmanship. 
Absolutely supreme in power, simplicity and de- 
ign, not overrated, nor high-s . 
bore and long stroke, plenty of weight, low 
$3 —- built for long, hard, continuous 5 
2 engines are made in our own great modern 
@ factories by the thousands, from the v: finest 
i on automatic machinery, @ 
4 standardized and alike and sold to you direct 
ae@ fromthe factory. Write for big log today. 


= Wm. Galloway, Pres. Wm. Co. 
=] 87 Galloway Waterloo, Towa 





from gathering on either side of the road- 
bed and Susiveung the ditches or soften- 
"—— road a 

f there is much grade in a culvert the 
spillway should be paved with concrete 
or stones to prevent washing at the end 
of the pipe. 

Avoid Steep Grades 

No road is better than its worst mud 
hole or steepest grade. If you can’t get 

ast these with your load you better +4 
sandy or start with a lesser load. Rail- 
roads try to keep a straight track. With 
the speed of trains this is important. But 
with wagon roads it is folly to cut through 
bills and swamps just to maintain a 
straight line. Better go around a hill 
and maintain an easy grade than to cut 
deep into it, or go over the top. The 
euts fill with snow, they wash badly, and 
are usually steep grades even after the 
deep cutting. 

“But it issofar around,” Nay, verily, 
it is not. Pick up your water pail or 
milk pail. Let the bail represent a road- 
way over a hill. You have two hill 
grades, one up and another down. Lay 
the bail down flat. You haven’t lengthen- 
ed the road any, have you, by going around 
the hill, and yet you have done away with 
two grades. Your team will say “thank 
you” for doing away with steep grades. 

If you have a load that one horse can 
haul over a level road, it will take four 
horses to pull it over a hill with a ten per 
eent grade. That one hill will make you 
waste the time of three extra horses on 
that trip just to get a small load over a 
hill that should not exist in the road. 

Tax The Destroyer 

No matter how wise and efficient the 
road supervisor; no matter how well he 
may build and keep in repair the dirt 
roads under his care, so long as the nar- 
now tired wagon works its havoc of road- 
bed destruction, the squandering of tax 
money goes merrily on. 

In this case it is not the road boss who 
squanders your tax money. It is that 
infernal system that tolerates the narrow 
tired wagon that does it. The heavily 
loaded, narrow-tired wagon is a destructive 
force upon any kind of road-bed, but es- 
pecially so upon the dirt road. Narrow 
tires cut deep into mud, letting water 

etrate the road-bed and destroy the 
oundation. In dry weather they pul- 
verize the dry surface and make it spongy 
so that the next rain penetrates deeply. 

Wide tires act as rollers and make the 
road-bed better. Therefore the narrow- 
tired wagons should be taxed to pay for 
their destruction, and wide tired wagons 
not taxed. Some states have this just 
law. Others should have it. We will 
never have good dirt roads, nor cheap 
maintenance of any kind of road so long 
as narrow-tired wagons haul heavy loads 
over them, 

A wagon can be changed from narrow 
tires to broad ones at a very small cost. 
Don’t wait for a law to force this upon 
you. Do it for the sake of the roads, for 
the sake of your tax money which main- 
tains good roads. 


Dairying increases as agriculture be- 
comes more permanent, and iculture 
becomes more permanent as dairying en- 
ters in. 





It requires a diplomat and a gentleman 
to induce the dairy cow to yield to her ut- 
most. The brutish man should be ban- 
ished from her domicile. 


It is not always the finest looking cow 
that does the best at the pail. ondbenss 
is as handsome does. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


This Wonderful Machine 
pETwNactrlinaacueitieti yaa 
Butter Making on the Farm 


Saves Half the Work—Makes More and Better Butter 


ou can take the same amount of cream you are now churning 





























































m3 and, with a Fayway Butter Separator, get more and better butter 
than is possible with any churn under the most favorable conditions 

3 and in less than half the time. No muss—no drudgery—the 

Fayway is the easiest running butter maker ever invented. These 
are facts—not extravagant claims. Thousands of farmers are get- 
ting these results with the Fayway rightalong. At our own risk 

we will loan you a Fayway for 30 days or longer so you can prove 
for yourself that you can easily get the same results, t 


Will 
ay way 


Last 
SEPARATOR 


A 
Capacity For All Farm Purposes 


Life- 
Time 
All churns beat or whip the butter fat out of cream. This breaks the fat glob 
ules and makes greasy, salvy butter. The Fayway has g 
center hollow shaft Crcunh which a strong current 
of air is forced, blowing all the butter fat up- 
ward where it quickly forms inte golden, —. 
granules, ready to be worked. A’ 
rities, the butter is washed 
and worked in half the time “‘churned butter”’ 
. Fi Fup in texture, of supe- 


Ew and beautiful geiden u 
t color—you'll say 
Ss pen ove ow we ae 


30 Days Free Trial 


PE repprmoceuvipested thotwuthet overzthing. . 
we've told = about the Fayway, you’d buy one in 
= st S cumee tee SoBe tres, pos 

ou are skeptical. y not, , test our claims - 

ng a Fayway for 80 days free. You’!l! be under no obllaee 

to keep or pay for the machine if you are not convinced 

or if for any reason you don’t wish to keep it. 

We have Sopectted gene 


$1000 Guarantee vith a Cncanat 
Mold—all free. With thie outfit you'll have a complete 
arm—a 


that the women 
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Fi can its own with the best creamery 
bation fa the and, and command the same fancy prices, 
Fayway owners tell us they actually get 


5c to 10c More Per Pound 


than they were ever able to get for their best 

churned butter. The extra profits from the 

oe eet Som ou are now churning 
quickly pay for a % 


Buttermaking Course Free 4 Bottermaking: 
malta pacrepeke rs: O 
tormaking. 'Y 


should ‘ww about but- 
ou need this course. Name.......+« 
Mail Coupon N 
For free fncts and proof! 


ow! 4 . FOR EERO CHEE EE EEE OOM < : 
Jon daay. Send no money ev ~ 4A r0~ eee ereccerercscecercesesesesesscsscoscoees , 
THE FAYWAY CO, ”.,, 
117 John Street, i 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘| 
Staterss..--ovseeeeseessTisTtsssaeoresseees sees eeeeere ) 
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Simplest Silo in the World 
to put up—and once up, the Best! 
TUNG-LOK’ 


Poet gor ae at NYO B Bands, no Guy W 
oi eae Neate hres 
ate 





HN 
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for is as indestructible as the side of a mountain; [f= 

fl faformes is wind proof, sun proof, cold proof and mois- 

station. ture proof. It won’t blow down and can’t fall 

down. There is no of damage tocon- 
tents if you put your silage ina “TUNG-LOK.” 

Made of well seasoned yellow pine or fir, cut in short, 

form [at noey tg en | ew ache gg oy teed a pertectize 

horizontally. 


i. 


un 
tl 
These pieces are laid Every layer is braced 
fitted against the next layer, and you simply can't put up thig 
f 
f 







silo any way but right, because of the interlocking feat- (v e 
ure of the tongues grooves, S ; 
Save $50.00 in Construction a 
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THAT FIVE DOLLAR SETTING 


By MAUDE E. S. HYMERS 








FTER gain- 
ing your 
own con- 


sent to risk the 
first five dol- 
lars for a single 
setting of fancy 
eggs, what then? 
Of course you 
should have at 
least a twenty-five 
dollar hatch from 
them, but toinsure 











drafty place, near 
a stove, or w 
the sun falls on it; 
a cellar is best 
providing the tem- 
perature is even. 
In putting in 
the eggs do not 
crowd them, and 
be -—_ the hands 
are clean. Eggs 
should be turned 
every morning, 














and after the first 





it, proper handling 
is necessary. 

Most important is it that your purchase 
should have been made from a thoroughly 
reliable dealer, who will insure you e 
of a uniform size, color and degree of fer- 
tility, firm of shell and without bandin 
or abnormalities in shape. They should 
be clean, without necessity for washing 
(which closes the shell pores) and should 
be touched only with clean hands. 

When received, the eggs should not be 
set at once, especially if they have been 
shipped some distance, a forty-eight hour 
rest being essential to a good hatch. Let 
them rest over night, turn each one over 
and rest over another night before setting. 

If one of the eggs is slightly cracked 
when received, do not throw it away but 
cover the crack with a piece of white paper 
wet with white of egg, and give it a trial. 
It probably will hatch. 

Seay prominent poultry breeders ad- 
vise dipping each egg before setting in a 
strong disinfectant, to insure against any 

yossible chance of contagion for the chicks. 
Chis is a precaution, since it has been 
demonstrated that germs of white diarrhea 
may exist on the eggs, to be warmed into 
life by the very process if incubation. 
Crude carbolic acid solution is always 
gor vd. 

If incubators are used they should first 
be thoroughly disinfected, especially if not 
new. Scrub every part with hot, strong] 
soapsuds, then give an application of dis- 
infectant, to make doubly |certain the 
destruction of every disease germ that 
might lurk within the machine. 

If hens are to do the incubating, select 
one in the best of health, and dust her 
thoroughly with insect powder a few hours 
before. An excellent powder is made by 
mixing three ng of gasoline with one 
part crude carbolic acid, and adding grad- 
ually while stirring enough plaster of Paris 
to make a dry, pinkish powder having a 
fairly strong dem odor and a fainter 
gasoline smell. It will require about four 
quarts plaster of Paris to one quart of 
liquid. Sprinkle this powder through the 
hen’s feathers, wrap a cloth around her and 
let her lie for a few moments to kill the 
mites; follow this application with another 
in a few days, to kill any nits that may be 
present. 

Provide a roomy nest in a warm, dry 
place, secure from the invasion of other 
fowls, and biddy will do the rest. 

Know Your Incubator 

With incubators, however, the breeder 
himself must exercise hen sense. Learn 
your incubator before placing eggs in it; 
five-dollar eggs are too valuable for ex- 
periment. Also, learn how to trim and 
clean your lamp; fill the lamp every morn- 
ing and keep the tube free to avoid smoke. 
Bring the heat up to the degree specified, 
(102 degrees for first week, 103 for remain- 
ing time) and keep it there, for at least a 
half day before putting eggs in to be 
sure it will run evenly. Of course the cold 
eggs will lower the temperature appre- 
ciably, but on no account disturb the re- 
gulator, as this is the secret of many 
failures. The adjustment once right, it 
will soon return to the original degree of 





heat. Do not place the incubator in a 


week should cool 
or air for from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Test the on the seventh and again on 
the eleventh and fifteenth days; the in- 
fertile ones will serve for chick food later 
on. If too many eggs were removed, pieces 
of broken corncobs may be inserted to hold 
the remainder in position. By the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth days the eggs should 
be freely sprinkled with warm water. 

When the chicks begin to hatch the 
temperature should be slightly lowered, 
since too great heat means loss of vitality. 
the heat of the new little bodies must be 
taken into account, so that the lamp may 
be turned considerably lower without 
materially lowering the thermometer. 

The common method is to let the chicks 
remain in the incubator for the 
thirty-six hours. They are then removed 
to well warmed and covered baskets while 
the egg trays, diaphrams and felts of the 
incubator are taken out, leaving only one 
diaphram. Sprinkle this with clean, fine 
grit and a few clover leaves, reheat the 
incubator to 100 degrees or less and re- 
turn the chicks; first giving them a drink 
of slightly cool water. Here they may be 
allowed to rest for another day or so, when 
they should be put into the brooder, which 
has first been thoroughly disinfected and 
heated. 

If hens are to do the brooding, two days 
before the hatch they should bane been 
treated with insect powder, as described. 
provide warm, dry nests, and give two or 
three to insure acceptance of the 
young chicks, which may be slipped under 
them at night. Allow each hen only the 
number of chicks that she can properly 
care for. 

Feeding Young Chicks 

Of course young chicks need no food for 
forty-eight hours after hatching. To ig- 
nore this rule means a risk of serious bowel 
trouble, as the little bodies are not ready 
tomake use of food as yet, sufficient nourish- 
ment being obtained from the mother-yolk. 

As to the kinds of food opinions ee 
the only agreement being that they sho d 
have nothing wet nor sloppy. Hard-boiled 
egg mixed with steel-cut oats, corn meal 
or bran, is excellent so long as no other 
moisture is used. 

One of the best of dry mashes is made 
of two pounds corn-meal, two pounds 
shorts, two pounds bran, two pounds beef 
scrap and one-half pound charcoal. This 
may be kept before them practically all 
the time until they have attained a good 
growth; together with fresh, cool water, 
clean grit and an abundance of green food. 
Lettuce and kale leaves may be given 
them to pick at, but grass and clover might 
prove dangerous to young chicks unless 
cho -_ into short lengths. 

‘hen they have begun to scratch they 
may have, scattered in the litter, a ~~ 
food consisting of two pounds each of 
sifted corn chop, cracked kafir corn, 
cracked wheat and one pound millet. As 
they mature substitute whole grain for the 
cracked. If the chicks were very early 
hatched and attain quick growth, the beef 
scraps and ibly all the mash should be 
cut out of the ration, to prevent premature 
development and consequent fall moulting. 
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Let Gilcrest, the successful man, 
start you right—keep you going right 
—and help gos cash in on the profits 

season that you hope to e, can 









These 20 Poultry Lessons Are Really 


Worth $25 or More Xoo,s2%,thom FREE with 


to hatch and chicks and a larger percent- 

age than i when under the 

. Oneof the oldest successful 

makes of Incubators today. Incubators that “‘make 
made right. 
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This ‘Year Brofite, in “Houltry 

our Vail offer on ” 


CYPHERS 


BUILT INCUBATORS 
$10.00 and Up 


Ziwer styten--Guperior Hot-Water Incubator, Colum- 
bia ~Air tor and famous Standard Cyphers. 
The name “Cy ’* stands for 18 years’ service 44 


successful pou ery, selaese. Write for ““The Profits 






phers 
—8 different sizes. Also 
100 other helpful arti- 
cles for poultry raisers. 
Address nearest office. 
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SUNFLOWERS FOR POULTRY 
Sunflower seed is good for all farm ani- 
mals, but chickens especially should be 
rovided with it when it is so easily grown. 
Durin g the hot days of summer theplants 
will furnish shade for all members of the 
flock and later the seed will contribute to 
the food supply. The seed forms one of 
the cheapest and best parts of the ration 
for laying hens, the oily consistency of the 
seeds ww especially adapted 
to regulating the bowels and promoting 
egg production. 
How to Plant They 
Sunflowers are very easy to raise. 
will grow wherever corn will, though they 
do best in good sandy loam. Plant about 
the middle of May. If not wanted for 
shade, plant the seed thinly in rows about 
three feet apart. Thin to about ten inches 
in the rows after the plants have obtained 
a good start. Cultivate the same as corn. 
he rows should be a little closer than 
three feet if shade for the fowls is desired. 
A patch of sunflowers in the duck yard is 
ey desirable if other shade is 
king. feature worth considering is 
that sunflowers retain their shade-pro- 
ducing quality until bitten by frost, after 
which the leaves begin to drop. 
Harvesting Sunflowers 
When the flower is ripe, cut the stalks 
and let them lie two or three days to dry 
om. Then i x 4 the “* and store 
them away. , especially sparrows, 
are very fond of sunflower seed and if the 
stalks are left standing until the seeds are 
dry the birds will extract a goodly portion 
of them in a few days. The wmf should 
always be thoroughly dried out before 
they are stored for the winter. When 
thoroughly dry the fowls can harvest the 
sceds themselves. Simply throw out the 
whole heads and the fowls will soon be 
oa at work. 
he seeds combine both medicinal and 
condimental qualities. I do not know 
whether a flock could get along on an ex- 
clusive diet of the mod or not, but it is 
certain that best results are secured by 
feeding them in limited quantities in con- 
nection with other grains. Horses and 
eattle can be given about a pint of the 
seeds twice a week with good results. 
Sunflowers yield at the average of from 
twenty to thirty bushels per acre, though 
much Sot yields than this have been se- 
cured under favorable conditions. When 
large yields are desired large heads must 
be secured, and therefore the plants should 
not be crowded. As most people plant 
them as much for the shade which they 
furnish as for the seeds, it is seldom that 
extra large yields are secured.—W. F. 
P. 


MAKES MONEY WITH POULTRY 

I started on April Ist with 56 hens and 
an incubator. Raised 200 from April lst 
to November Ist. I received for eggs and 
fowls, $99.28 and for roosters $51.54, mak- 
ing a total of $150.82. The cost of feed 
was $56.50 and the incubator and brooder 
cost $11, making a total of $67.50. This 
left me a profit of $83.32, also ninety nice 
pullets.—Mrs. J. E. B., Vt. 


If young stock is bought instead of 
hatched, it should be purchased early in 
the season. For all-round purposes, the 
culls from some reliable breeder of fancy 
stock often make an excellent start—be- 
cause such culls will be pure breds le 
of high development but thrown out be- 
cause of a wry tail or some point which in 
no way affects the health, vitality, or 
productiveness though it makes the 
ineligible to compete in exhibitions. 
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Write for Book 


—Start Hatches Now 


You are sure of chicken profits with Old 
arty because of what it has done for 
580,000 users. It was invented by a prac- 
tical incubator man and poultry raiser. 
money-making success it has brought 

for users a ners and old-timers 

roves tha e ‘erence ts constructi 
the erence a the nie L, a a. So .— 
when you can sure now is the t time to make 
eral big hatches with 7% east 


Old Trusty 


Makes Big Hatches in Cold Weather 


Write me and let me tell you how easily 
re can have good big profits coming in 
all laying pullets and early fries. You can 


* 


~ 


H. IL Johnson 
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do it simple as A B C with the construction 
we put in Old Trusty. 

Also get our price that’s going to sell 
100,000 machines in this year. 40 to 90 days’ 
trial—10 year guarantee. Write today for 
book and 1915 offer. H. H. Johnson. 
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948 Chicks From 150 Eggs 


Mo. 
e the Sure Hatch Thave a 150 The : 
Spain je ) 4 broke two 2 oben. week which left onty We a 
18 had fine luck with our ma- 


Dever the We surely have 
the past two years. Would not sail it and be without it f money, 
aeighbors have other ral. NELLIE GARDNER 








Women and children find 

it easy to succeed with 

the Sure Hatch Incubator Prestdons 
We can give you the names of tens of thousands 
who make a handsome, steady income with very 
little effort, and would not bother with hens or 
with any other incubator. The 


Sure Hatch 


is Automatic in Operation 








toile al We guarantee it 10 years and send it to you 

ay a ay oy ed paid, on 60 days trial. Satisfy yourself by actual test 
the best way. = £0 9 coals mastive te every vecnest, Vert 

It is @ compilation money back promptly if it is not we claim for it. 


reports by Poultry k waste and other farm waste into money; 

U. 8. Government and you can depend upon the Sure Hatch to bring you the at the 

of year you want to hatch them to get the best price for them. 

Write for our Free Mllustrated Catalog, giving full Iinforma- 

tion on Sure Hatch incubators and with much 
valuable Information about poultry. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO.., Box 22 ,Fremont,Neb, 
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Rare Bird Book FREE! 


for large bird and ani- 
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Keep putting on steam—you are deing fine, 
K preaching the truth. Assist in 

polite. Help us to know a few morenationa! issues 
—A. A. Hines, 8. Dak 
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Fill Out Coupon 
Get FREE Samples 


Send only 10 cents to help pay for postage 
ond packing and | wit cond pen liberal sam- 
ples of my wonderful new 


SAROWET “== REMEDIES 


package GAL-VET Brand 
ac - one package SAL-VET Brand 
ablets, and one SAL-VET 













Mfrs. of SAL-VET 
Bept 14. Cleveland, Ohie 


SIDNEY R. Aare Pres., THE FEIL MFG. CO. 
Dept.l4 ,. Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me the free samples of SAL- VET Brand 

Poultry Tonic, Lice Powder and Roup Tablets. Also 

Poultry Book, ‘Lots of Eggs and How to Get "Em.”" 





I enclose ten cents in stamps to cover mailing and 


boxing charges. I keep__—__ fowls. 





Name 





Post Office 










|for pound, but 
t= you get much less bulk for your 
















Maintains heat equally at all points in eee cham- 


ber. Because chamber is round like a hen’s nest 
—no cold corners, because upright heater is centered 
beneath egg chamber and heat rises through center, 
sadiating equally in all directions 
through complete circuit radiators. 
\ Regulator keeps beat always uniform. 

New VAPORIZING MOISTURE 
hy J ATTACHMENT insures bigger hatches 
and stronger chicks—fewer chicks 
fm dead in the shell. 

One filling, one gallon oil 
to ahatch, Only three minutes 
care a day. Visibleinterior. Turn 
eggs without removing tray. Learn 
all about this sure hatching, labor 
saving, oil saving incubator. 
Write today for Free Book No. 5. 










| Mixed with corn meal and chopped oats 





RADIO-ROUND INCUBATOR CO., Drawer A, Wayne, ate. 











My New Book 
on Incubators 
Sent Free-Dont 
Buy Lill You See it 


ey lost with 
wstrocted machines, 
can’t afford to fool with 
them. The Queen is built 
hatch withoet trouble. 14 valu- 
able improvements on 1915 Model. 
Read about them in my free book, 


years’ experience. None tter at 
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space, redwoo: ot water copper —= 






-~ The famous Pioneer Hatcher of 
Quality made by experts of 22 


= lator. we lam eh pur- 
po i. ¢ alple an pa my set uD 


VONLY ‘0? | ready te use. Mo oy guarantee. 
Brooders $2.26 up, nctory & price saves 
half. Big catalog free. ite to-day. 

Neubert's am. ubator F actory,8e114 Mankate,Minn. 





—— FISH B. 


r* STAR FISH LURE. 
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Best bait ever discovered. 
Over 60,000 boxes sold last year. Price 25e per 


wey on any Kiad of balt AGENTS WANTED. 


STAR OO., Dept. F, 29 Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL | 


like hungry wolves 
al) seasonsif you use 





By »x—enough to last all season--6 boxes $1. Used | 
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BRAN AS A FEED FOR poy | 


Bran is not appreciated by poultry 
raisers as it should It fosiah te sana 
but not rich in earboh nage hence can- 
aes be classed as a fattener. It is so great 

lator of the system that it keeps 
the owls in good condition and ready to 
respond to the —, process when 
that process is started 

The quality of bran is a point that 
causes considerable discussion. Most 
people in ich in eb bran will choose that 
which is rich in shorts, middlings or low 
grade flour. This is all wrong. I — 
prefer to purchase the dry, flaky b 
made from spring wheat. It oomes ta in 
one hundred pound sacks, packed by 
machinery, and is not only of better 

wy but is so much easier handled 


The. — "from the winter wheat as 
made in most mills looks much richer, 
but it is not only rey in protein, pound 

heavier or more 


pounds, and bulk is an important 
a= of what you want. The white bran 
when wet becomes pasty and that is the 
form it assumes in the hens’ crops, and is 
distasteful to them. Select the dry, 
coarse, flaky bran. 

Now the question arises, how to feed 
it. Every way. I feed more of it dry 
than in any other way. In every pen in 
my houses is a dry food hopper that will 
hold i five to eight pounds. In these 
I put the mee’ 4! fresh bran, and if you have 
not weighed it you will find that eight 
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ve —r 
@hicks os are 7° > thrive and 
mature quickly. 
CONKEY’S gets them 
started right and yr 


asc, Soe, ft, $1.60 and $y, 


WHITE DIARRHEA 
id be given in the 
water from start. 


CONKEY’ 
REMEDY 
will help t 

chicks 





pounds of bran is quite a bunch. If 
your hens are not accustomed to it, they 
may need a little coaxing for them to eat 
it at first. Mix a little wheat or corp with 
the bran and they will soon learn. You 
will be surprised how quickly they wil 
eat a hopperfull of it. 

‘The way I feed it to the chicks is by 
putting it in shallow boxes. I have them 
standing around among the colony houses 
where all the chicks can have access to 
them. If it rains on them it does little 
harm. 

Then I use bran as a basis for all my 
soft foods or mashes. It gives bulk. 


equal parts—by weight not bulk—and 
properly salted, and about five to fifteen 
er cent of beef scrap meal or granulated 

of scrap added, and you have a wonder- 
fully fine dish for your fowls. 

Bran costs me in the winter near thirty 
dollars per ton. If it cost fifty dollars a 
ton, I should still use it quite largely, for 
with eggs at five cents each I can afford 
to give my hens a variety of all desirable 
foods that do not cost us more than two 
and one-half cents per pound. If you 
have never fed bran to your hens give it 
a trial and you will be convinced of its 
great value.—A. E. V. 





SOLD MORE EGGS 
In the article “If a Hen and a Half”, 
page five, February issue, there was a rep- 
etition of figures that constituted & gross 
error, which should be corrected in order 
to give her majesty the hen proper credit. 
Instead of sellin 153,600, 169 dozen eggs | 
valued at $75,273,524” which you see is & | 
repetition of the number and value of fowls 
sold, the farmers sold 926,465,787 dozen, 
valued at $180,768,249. This error does 

not affect the rest of the figures. 


There is not a day in the year when 
there is not something that should be 
done in the poultry yard, but if every 
day’s duties are regularly performed, there 
will never be a day when its duties over- 
flow into the next. 








with Abbott’s Poultry Cholera 
Also an effective treatment for poultry cholera and 


















from every 
ng—rain, cold’ 


fe ng at t feet space. Never needs 
tall sate oa E, Maurer, ivi? Preeport.tti, 


Remedy. 


. Recommended by experiment 
stations, veterinarians and poultry raisers. Money 
back if net satisfied. 50c and $1.00 sizes. Sample box 
25e. for free booklet o on Poultry Diseases. Ask 
your ~ ato or veterinarian or sent direct postpaid. 

Abbott Alkaloidal Co. (The Abbott 
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METAL BROOD COOP 


™ made entirely of lvanized iron 
which will last a lifetime. They 
are properly ventilated, and +e 
Rat, Mink, Weasel and Skunx 
f. Just the ay L you are 
king for. Write for circular 
and srecialintroductory prices. 
Perfection Metal Brood 

















EXTERMINATION OF MITES 







reduce the oes production an 
growing chicks. 


There are many ways to destroy the 
—_ one of the simplest of which is the 
use The 


ate t's 
See) paren two here eae 
ope ae - 5 denen — = be | i) HELP IT/ it's built into the RAYO that way. sands of uslastio RAYO owners call the 


result of the sifting is t ttt fine dust of 
the ashes will rise and enter every oS 


and crevice, and will settle on every 


of surface within the building, leaving no 


— hiding place for the mites 
t 


covers the mites and soon smothers 
them to death, and if the sifting is re- 
eg every week or two there will oon 


no mites . 


Before sifting the first time turn the 
perches upside down and pour kerosene 
over them. This will destroy the mites on 
the under side of the perehes and the dust 


will stick to them more easily also. 


Before sifting the ashes into the of 
omy chicks, remove the bottoms of the 
if you have board bottoms, which 

all all ahould have) and give them and the in- 
side of the coops the kerosene treatment. 
Then sift ashes in the coops and on the 
und where the coops are to set, replace 
the bottoms, put the coops back and no 
mites will bother the chi Repeat the 


operation every week or two. 


The droppings pulverize in the ashes, 
the phe is absorbed and retained, 
making a fine fertilizer for the garden. 
Also the ashes act as a deodorizer and there 


will be no foul odors.—P. M. 








HENS ARE PROFITABLE ASSETS 
Possibly no farm live stock pays as big 


a profit for food as do hens. 


strange, but true, that one egg will pay 


for the keep of a dozen hens one day. 


A hen if given a chance to forage will 
find a large part of her feed and during cer- 
tain seasons of the year will be able tolay 
a goodly number of eggs without any fur- 
ther feed. This fact has caused the in 

@ great many instances to be neglected and 
ches pe she ~ be expected 

cannot 
to be as profitable as when given good care 


and attention. 
The refuse from the kitchen can be 


fitably turned into eggs rather than ivan 
toceme werthinsentpens Gian, The table 
scraps are an excellent diet for fowls. 
Care must be exercised in feeding refuse 
from the kitchen or the outcome may be 
fatal. If foods yon large quantities of 
salt were used in their preparation are 


given to the fowls they may gorge 


them- 
selves on this salty food and great loss-of 
fowls may be po eros One party 
who had salt-pickled a quaily Ss of —— 


corn found late in the sp 


corn was no no longs ranted fr pot 
t y threw it to 
ken An excessive amount of it 


was eaten and in a few hours many fowls 


Fie eR 


a a fine bunch of young chickens by 
—T them salted potatoes.— 
1. G. 8. 


Nearly every kind of supplies for home 
or farm, or in which farmers are intetested 
is now advertised in Successful Farming 
sometime during the year. If you do not 
find what you want in the last issue, 
write our advertising department. 












At night, feed rather solid food—pin- |" 
head oatmeal, cracked wheat, etc. 


Mites are not only a source of = 
annoyance to the fowls, but they y greatly 
d hinder the 


growth and proper development of the 


had died. In much the same way a farmer 
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GET BIG HATCHES 


a One Filing of a to a Hateh! 
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h Eke experts —— the Yesihatehatlity hee neces, aro ball built 









no incubator can it. than in any previous year. 
Those who use RAYO incubators get The secret is'sim pl no secret at all— 









AY> sexs INCUBATOR 


Sin ae Hatcher the World Ever Knew 


How cas one of BIpSaee 





































Condition Your Poultr 
To Be Sure Of Fertile Hat g Eggs 


On the condition of oped flock during the coming few weeks will depend 
the number of fertile eggs you get and the health and stamina of your 
spring hatches, L. - your poulry it and healthy right now and aim ata 


« Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


will tone up and end Etomite our poultry, 
make them healthy, make inake your hens lay 
and help your chi t I have ~ 
thorized my dealer in your your town to su 
with enough for your se sng oe ig and iPmy 
avon doesn’t do as I claim, return 


packages and ur mone back, 
Buy > on Pet or msm sogne can't pos- 
sibly lose. 


bi bate 


eye eld 
Write ke arte 


poultry book. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


Hatches Every Chick 


“| Poultry raisers ought to follow the simp! and casy 
‘| Buckeye system which positively hatches every hatch- 




























































able egg. How to make $200 a season with one incu- 
bator that costs $7.50 is fully explained in a most interest- 
ing book which will be sent absolutely free to any reader 
who mentions this paper. Every one should write 
today for this valuable free book to 


incubator Co. U2 Bewz,%i: Ret oX; | BUCKEYE COMPANY, 601 Euclid Ave.. Springfield, 0, 
Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as represented. 


















































CARING FOR THE GOSLINGS 
EESE generally commence laying 
Gs in the latter part of March or the 


fore part of April. Breeding geese 
should have considerable exercise and 
they should be kept moderately thin. 
Feed lightly during the laying season as 
over-fattened birds are almost worthless 
as breeders. Feeding has so much in- 
fluence on the egg wes Be ion that the lat- 
ter can be control ed in winter and early 
spring when the fowls have to depend upon 
what food is given them. The opening 
of the laying season can be hastened ma- 
terially by heavy feeding during the win- 
ter or it can be delayed by allowing only 
a small diet. 

It is best to provide large boxes or bar- 
rels for nests in the fowls’ shed and then 
keep them penned in their yard until 
about nine o'clock. They lay during the 
early morning. If nests are not furnished, 
or if the layers are given their liberty early 
in the morning, they may lay in secluded 
places where it will be difficult to find the 
eggs. Some of the geese may also deposit 
their eggs in the floor litter and a search 
should be made for these. The eggs should 
be removed from the nests as soon as pos- 
sible in cool weather so as not to become 
chilled. Keep them in a dry place and 
turn half over twice a week until needed 
for hatching. Goose eggs will keep for 
hatching twenty-one days when given 
proper care. 

They Must Have Greens 
Green food is so essential in the rearing 





Why take chances with untried ay pe et my pre a 
(East of the Rockies) BOTH of these big prize winning machines y equi 
{ronclad—the Incubator that has for two years in succession won in the GREA 
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of goslings that the eggs should be set 
not earlier than a month before the time 
grass usually begins to sprout. The first 
of April is soon enough to begin setting 
goose eggs. Most breeds lay from ten to 
twenty eggs, then want to set. The first 
and second clutches are best set under 
chicken hens, but most breeders let the 
geese keep their last clutches and hatch 
them themselves, though the third clutch 
often contains a large percentage of infer- 
tile eggs. When a goose becomes broody 
shut her up in a coop large enough for her 
to stand upright in, but allowing little 











room for her to move about. Place it 
where she can see and hear her mates, and 
in a few days she will be ready to go out, 
soon starting to lay again. 

Chicken hens may be given from five to 
seven eggs, depending on size, while a 
good sized goose will easily cover eleven 
or twelve. 

Almost all varieties of geese make good 
mothers. The period of incubation is from 
twenty-eight to thirty-one days. The 
usually hatch well but they must 
sprinkled with warm water during the last 
week if the weather is dry. The goslings 
pip the shells twenty-four hours before 
ready to emerge. e shell and lining 
of goose eggs is very strong and if the occu- 
pants do not come out at the end of twen- 
ty-four hours it is advisable to offer a little 
assistance by removing a portion of the 
shell around the opening. The goslings 
should be removed from the nest as fast 
- they hatch or they may be trampled to 
death. 

Don’t Let Them Swim 


Until six or seven days old the goslings 
are rather delicate and tender and they 














d good care. The mother and little 
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ones need to be placed in a dry, rat-proof 
— with a pen attached that contains 
tender grass. They will eat grass almost 
as soon as hatched. The coop should have 
a board floor. Goslings can not stand any 
more cold or dampness than can a youn 
chicken, and they must be kept dry an 
warm until four weeks old. Before this 
age they are easily drowned if they are 
caught in a heavy rain and their baby 
down becomes soaked with water which 
cannot be shaken off. They need to be 
looked after when a rain comes up and 
they should not be turned out of mornings 
until the dew has gone off the grass. They 
should not be allowed water to swim in at 
this period. As soon as the quill feathers 
have developed they are safely out of dan- 
ger from water, though not from damp 
quarters. The drinking water should be 
given in vessels they can not paddle or 
swim in. 

No food should be given until they are 
twenty-four hours old. For the first few 
days nothing is better than stale bread 
moistened with milk. Tender greens 
should be given for a few days at first, 
such as young clover, lettuce, onion tops, 
etc. In a few days ground feed, as corn 
meal, bran and middlings, can be given, 
mixed together in the form of a crumbly 
mush. Sloppy food is never desirable. 
Feed a little five times a day for ten days; 
after that, three times a day for two or 
three weeks, then once a day will be suffi- 
cient if pasture is provided in an abun- 
dance. Give food on clean boards. Grit 
is necessary but it must not be mixed with 
the food. Also provide plenty of drinking 
water. 

After the first week the goslings should 
have free range, though they need to be 
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y not own an 
HATCHIN EVER HELD? 


In the last contests conducted by the Missouri Valley Farmer and Nebraska Farm Journal, 2,000 Machines were entered, 
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When an incubator 


that can be made—a machine that will not warp or shrink, or 
our galvanized iron covering—giving you a machine that will 


depen 


exactly what you are getting. 


Specifications: 


is constructed of material of this kind it gives you the 


dable hatcher with cheaply constructed machines. 
painted, like some do to cover up poor quality of material, Ironclads are sh 
n't buy any incubator unti] you know 
Genuine any oy peawese, — i : 
iron legs, large egg tray, extra deep chick nursery — water top heat, 
Tycos Thermometer, giass in door, complete book of directions, and many 


with Brooder, f ht paid. for only $10, 
ib ch tke fas 10h cares in inst Combest. 


We Give30 Days Trial 


—Ten Years Guarantee 
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‘This Book 
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Record Hatches Are Ahwavys 





X-Ray 


Radiator 


Made by Moist Heat 


what kind of old 


style incubator is 
used, the perfect hatch 
occurs only when the 


heat Aappens to be 
right. But why de- 
pend on “happen so” 


X-Ray 


when you can make certain 
of moist heat by using 
X-Ray Incubator? With 
its wonderful new moist 
heating principle, i/ #s 
natural moist radiation just ¥. 


We now have ready the finest illustrated and most 
completely descriptive et —_s we ever 
t is ° 


published. Send for a copy. 


all about the exclusive X-Ray features. 
Saves 75c to $1 per hatch. 


Central Heating Plant. 


X-Ray 


Vapor 
(senerator 


has it. No other ma- 
chine can use it. 
the facts. When the heat 


Get 


enters the X-Ray Egg Cham- 

ber it is concentrated on the 
X-Ray Generator. This produces 
@ warm gentle vapor which per- 


Incubator 


vades the entire egg chamber. The 
heat then passes to the X-Ray Radia- 
tor which carries it to the farthest 
corners, Every ray of heat must past 
over and through this warm vapor 


before it reaches the eggs. 


And every 


egg gets its share alike, 


It tells amount of heat. 


The X-Ray 


Regulator autoniatically opera fe t shut off or 
let on flame to just the rig oa gt. Ri thé fight 
-Ray Hinged Glass Top. X-Ray 
material and finish—Rosewood enameled galvanized 
steel outside—finest insulating material—California 


























Big Oil Tank requires only one filling to hatch. 
The X-Ray Egg-Tray—leaves entire space avail- 
able for eggs. The X-Ray Au- 

tomatic Trip—the X-Ray 


redwood interior—rustproof, leakproof—handsome 
enough for the parlor. We pay 

the freight—No agents—Shipped 

direct. 










Write and Ask for Book No. 53 
Get our big new incubator book and our low direct- 


to-you factory prices. We'll 


arantee that it’s one of 


e most interesting works on Incubators you ever read. 
X-Ray Incubator Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Great 


Book 








cooped at night for a while. A mother 
goose will go under shelter until the gos- 
lings are well feathered out, after which 
she will remain outside with her brood 
night and day. Little goslings do not 
care much for a hen mother, who soon 
becomes disgusted and leaves her family. 
In this case it is necessary for their grower 
to see that they go under shelter at night. 
Shade should be provided the gosling in 
hot weather, or they may become sun- 


struck. 
hardl 


Gosli ever get sick, so losses 
ew if t are 


will be protected from 
dampness. ‘They are rapid wers and 
when chicks are of the size of quails, 
lings of the same age weigh four or five 
pone, and the profit from them will be 
arge if sold early, due to the fact that the 
greater part of their living is derived from 
vegetation which they pick up on the 
range—W. F. Purdue 


HOW WE FEED BROODER CHICKS 

We allow our chicks to go without food 
until about forty-eight hours old. Then 
they are given clean, fresh water and sour 
skimmed milk in little drinking fountains 
—all they will consume of each. 

On a feeding board of light material 
we seatter a mash made from stale bread 


crumbs, rolled oats, sifted beef scrap and 
bone meal, moistened ever so slightly with 
sour milk. Upon the board is scattered 
also granulated oatmeal and fine grit. 

Green food consisting of tender grass 
or oats sprouts cut fine is fed at the same 
time. After the first day a grain mixture 
of fine cracked corn, cracked wheat and 
pinhead oats is used in litter and the 
chicks begin at once to scratch for it 
industriously. 

For two weeks we feed them five times 
each day; the moistened mash three 
times and grain in the litter five times. In 
addition they have always before them 
shallow boxes of dry mash, grit and char- 
coal and all the thick sour milk they will 
consume. Frequently poultrymen caution 
against over feeding of wet mash. 
experience has been that when given all 
they wish of grain and mash they will 
not over eat of wet mash. 

Occasionally as a treat we make a corn 
cake of sour milk and a bit of soda and 
salt mixed with corn meal mush dry and 
crumbly. These are appreciated on a 
cold day especially. 

The chicks are soon given the run of a 
fair sized park, must exercise for all their 





grain, and they seem contented and happy. 








So far we have never had any serious 
disease among our chicks. This is due, 
we believe, to the special care given them 
during the first two weeks. they are 
never once allowed to chill, and if their 
food and quarters are scrupulously clean, 
disease seems to give healthy, vigorous 
chicks a wide berth. 

Always there are a few weak and 
crippled chicks. We used to attempt 
nursing them; now we consider it economy 
to kill them. Many times after keeping 
such chicks all summer we have D 
obliged to kill them. 

At least one heated brooder is advisable 
for rearing chicks. We use such a brooder 
for two or three weeks, then if it is desired 
for another hatch the chicks can be safely 


Our | transferred to a fireless brooder if given 


plenty of hot water jugs to keep up the 
temperature, For onan jug we have a 
securely fastened cork and a loose fitting 
flannel bag with a strong string to tie it 
about the top of the jug, giving a pleasant 
surface against which the chicks hover. 

Sufficient heat, good ventilation, clean- 
liness, plentiful and proper food, sour 
milk, and almost constant exercise have, 
so far, produced for us sturdy and profit- 
able chickens.—A. M. A. 
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How One Pair of reeons 


Earned Me Qne Thousand Dollars 


Read this true and convincing story by 
an Indiana man 60 years old, showing 
what can be done with Plymouth Reck 
stock and Plymouth Rock instruction. See 
it in our big free book for 1915, ‘‘Howto 
Make Money “es - F Squabs."" Start 
small, grow big. Full particulars and 
prices in the 1915 free beek. Write for it 


today. 
PLYMOUTH ROOK SQUAB CO.,360 Howard St. Melrose, Mass. 


Our Guarantee of Poultry Advertising 

The quaiisy, of poultry is to some extent a matter 
of individual fancy. We guarantee that our poultry 
advertisers are honest and reiiable but we cannot 
guarantee that the buyers ideal K.. be the same as the 
sellers ideal. All stock should be examined at the ex- 
press office before acceptance, as it is generally not re- 
turnable after oa turned loose on buyers premises. 

In case of hatches eggs afe usually re- 
Dlaced at half tries bus not free. 

























4 Te Crown Bone ¢ Thelae 


( ED your hens cut green 
‘ bone and get more eggs. 
i Teese acuewe Rene Cutty 7S8 


scrap bones 

easily and quickly. and wh without any trouble, and have 
cut bone fresh every day for your Send at 
once for free catalog. Wilson Bros., | Bros... Box 230 aston, Pa. 
Latest Book ~ “Profitable Poultry” finest 

published ;144 pages,210 beau- 
.) tiful pictures ;complete information in one volume; 
lhow to breed, hatch, feed by improved methods; 
describes the busy Poultry Farm with 63 varieties 
high quality pure-bred birds, including Runner 
ducks, Gives lowest prices on fowls,eges,incubators, 
* grain sprouters, ete. This 60c book mailed for 6c. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 104, Clarinda, lowa 
GREIDER’S Fine CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 
described, many in natural colors Perfect guide to poultry 
rassers—tull of facts Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in busines. You 
peed this noted book Send 10c far t—today. 


B. MH. GREIDER « = » Bex 43 RHEEMS, PA. 


POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE 


Tilustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties 
land and water fowls and eggs. This book 
mows be = the of every 

interested | try for profit. Address 
S. A. HUM EL. Box . Freeport, Il. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK FREE 


Poultry and Squabs for Profit. An encycio- 
gots of poultry information. Written by a man who- 

nows. Leading varieties of poultry ard pigeons in nat 
ural colors. Low prices on fowls,eggs and incubators. 


Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 20, Clinton, lowa 


S7BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens, 
ducks, geese and turke 

Northern raised, hardy oT very beauti ul. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices 
America’s greatest poultry farm. nd 4c 
for fine 100-page @ist Annual! Poultry Book, 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 846 MANKATO, MINN. 


NDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Vineet illustrated duck book published. 









































Tells how to hatch and care for greatest 
egg producin on onearth. How to geta 
start. Quotes lo rices on stock and « of 
finest strains. Sent or 5 cents postage. Address 
BERRY'S FARM, BOX 163, CLARINDA, IOWA. 


Varieties Pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
62 Geese and Turkeys. Northern raised, 
hardy and fine plumage. Prise winners at 
the world's largest shows. Lowest prices on 
gtocks and eggs, incubators, brooders and 
poultry supplies. Large Ills. Catalog for 4c. 


Cc. M. ATWOOD, Box 96 Dundes, Minn. 


lai 


bat 







covy, Indian Ruaeer Ducks: Bantams; 






Periodical, up-to- 
‘date; tells all you 
want to know about care and man 4 
ment of poultry for pease or pr 
Four months for 10 cen 

Poultry Advocate, Dept. o " Byreeuse, BN. ¥. 


65 BREEDS ? Fine Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, 

Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Belgian 
Hares at low prices. 60 page illustrated catalogue Free. 
Stock and exes. HA. H.A. Souder ,Bor 35 Setlersville, Pa. 


l0c. 8. C. Leghorns. Will re- 
turn money tor dead ones. 
yw REE. Box 33. 
Cc. M. LAUVER, Richfield, Pa. 
Var. Poultry, Hares, stock & kggs tor hatching at 


DB north prices. V Illus. Dese. Catalogue free. 
OTH, Box, 25, SOUDERTON, PENN. 


H. D. ROTH, Box. 25, SOUDERTON, PENN. 
FORTY-FIVE VARIETIES OF LAND AND WATERFOWL. | ow- 
est prices on Stock and —& and Incubators. Writefor 
catalogue. H. W CONVERSE. FULDA, MINN 


A WEEK ane | Envenece To 


WE PAY $3 ray te ttre 


IMPERIAL MPG. SVEN 2 Ps Loea WERE 


W's $0 WYANDOTTE and Houdan eggs $1.25 per 
$6.00 per 100. 8. C. COLK, REDGRANITE, Wia. 





























43 VARIETIES Picatcra’ teed. supplies: “Caralog tn 


colors 4c. Missourt Poultry &S8quabCo. Dept. €.H., Kirkwoed, Mo, 





LISTEN! “The Leghorn Incubator.” 0,0" 
scription FREE. lress Box 251. —*. Th. 

CHICKS 00 and up per 100. Eg es $4 + hos'e Reds, 
Stamp. sain sTuinctacy) Svat be Seward epeR st 


0 conta. F.G WILE 


A. 


|j}the wires are ve 









50 VARIETIES Ware tomoa 
S; louse, Embden, 


Guineas: Incubators and Brooders. Cata- 
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STOP POULTRY THIEVES 


Business houses protect their prop. 
erty by safety devices, and it seems 
that the same ‘idea must be applied 
to poultry houses. By as alarm sys- 
tems about the poultry houses the thieves 
can be scared away or caught. The system 
here described and illustrated will give the 
alarm whenever a thief tampers with the 
doors and windows of a building. It isa 
combined closed circuit which will start 
the gong ringing when the wire is cut, or a 
door or window opened the least bit, or can 
be so arranged t t a wire or cord strung 
around the building will start the alarm 
by being pushed against. 
less than five dollars for the outfit, unless 
long. Batteries will 
have to be renewed when exhausted. The 
same system can be applied to any barn 
where valuable stock is kep “ a 
tramps are apt to sleep in the 

The System 


A is a wet battery cell such as used by 
telegraph companies. It must be kept 
from free: B is a relay or magnet, and 
ot sieht b bette ; Dis the bell. One 
bell t be pl in the home where it 
will arouse the household, and another in 
the poultry house or barn to scare the 
thief away. Do not arrange any shooting 
device. This is apt to be murder—and 
perhaps of the wrong person. You would 
a scare prowlers away than injure | = 
them 

A building so protected might be labeled 
“Danger. This building protected elec- 
trically.”” Let it be known that you are 
guarded, but do not tell how it is protected. 
But even that knowledge by the thief 


**/ could not prevent him giving the alarm 


if he tampered with the system. 
TS Windowor door 





Run a wire Al (use insulated wire inside 
buildings) from battery A to the door or 
window to be protected, where it ends 
against a metal plate which contacts with 
another metal plate on the wire B1. These 
plates should be large enough so that the 
slight movement of a door or window by 
the wind would not break the circuit, yet 
so that any considerable opening of the 
door or window will give the alarm. 

The return wire BI goes to one pole of 
the relay. Wire A2 connects battery A 
with relay B. This makes a complete cir- 
cuit when the door or window is shut. 
When you want the door or window to 
open without starting the bell, connect 
wire Al with wire Bl, by means of a 
switch, which must be closed during the 
time the alarm is not desired. This bat- 
tery works best when active. It goes dead 
when idle, as with a continued broken cir- 
cuit. Any number of doors or windows 
can be added to this circuit by following 
the plan described for one. 

So far we have no bell alarm. To con- 
nect the bell circuit operated by battery 
C, the little flat spring E which is held in 
contact with the core G of magnet B is 
released whenever the circuit from battery | island 
A is broken by opening a door or window, | Ore 
or by cutting the wire. When circuit . 


broken sp E is released by the —— 
and it goes im contact with point 
wire D1. By means of wire Cl and C2 the 


bell circuit is mee and the bell rings until 
circuit A is closed again by switch or other- 
wise, which breaks the contact of E 
agé inst F and stops the bell. Battery C 
exhausts by ringing of the bell or closing 
its circuit. 

The batteries and magnet, and one bell 
oe be in the house. One bell should 





be in the poultry house or barn.—G. M. 


The cost will be | 2€.pird 
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THE CAMERA ON THE FARM 

If there is one place whee the camera 
can be made useful, a place where it can 
easily be made a source of pleasure and 
profit to all members of the family, and 
where it can be utilized every day of the 
year, that place ison thefarm. The farm- 
er and his family need the refined pleasure 
afforded by the intelligent use of a camera, 
while nothing will prove of greater educa- 
tional value to the children than the 
powers of observance taught by the use of 
a camera. 

The writer has found a camera very use- 
ful in making permanent records of meth- 
ods of drainage and tillage and of growing 
crops. A picture record of the results ob- 
tained by different methods of fertilization 
is invaluable to the farmer who wishes to 
increase his profits, and pictures of the 
results obtained by different methods of 
feeding live stock are also very valuable, 
and are a great aid in planning the next 
season’s work. In marketing poultry and 
any other farm produce by mail nothin 
else will make a sale so quickly as a g 
photograph, as it furnishes indisputable 


the person ming Sony pictures as this will 
insure the very results, 

The family up, the children with 
their pets, and the growth of the baby’are 
most naturally recorded in pictures taken 
on the farm amid natural surroundings. 
The children take delight in record- 
ing the growth of their pets, and the work 
has a t educational value in teaching 
them the powers of observance. 

The progressive farmer will find many 
uses for a camera, and the pictures taken 
during a summer will help pass many a 
ae iad evening around the fireside.— 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 

Continued from page 8 

Refuse to Build Ships 
Shipbuilders and capitalists who for 
years have been asking for ship subsidies, 
so that they could afford to build and own 
merchant ships in this country, were 
asked to build the ships. It was pointed 
out to them that the war had built a 
higher protective wall around the country 
than any tariff could create; that foreign 





proof that the article is exactly as repre- 
sented. Photographs are especially valu- | 
abie in selling fancy poultry and pedigreed 
stock of any kind, and in the case of the | 
writer have often sold stock at prices far in 
advance of those that could be obtained 
of any hocal buyer. 

A good camera need not necessarily be} 
an expensive and elaborate affair. Any- 
body who really wants to make good pic- 
tures will do so with a very moderate | 
priced outfit, while the most expensive 
cameras will not produce good results in | 
the hands of a careless person. The best | 
way to gain experience in the use of the | 
camera is to obtain the experience of 
others, which usually accompanies the | 
camera in the form of an instruction book- | 


competition in ship building was dead. 
These capitalists are now building ships 
for the European powers—warships, ~ 
marines, etc. Not a ship has been launched 
or started, for the merchant marine. 
Since the war began, freight rates have 
been advanced more than 800 per cent. 
There is not a direct mail or freight 
steamship line, making regular sailings, 
from the United States to any point in 
South America south of Brazil. All our 
mail and commerce to South America or 
most of it, must go by way of Europe, and 
the European merchant ships are now 
either interned or converted into war 
craft for the time being. 
Wall Street will not build and operate 


merchant ships under the American flag, 


let. Before starting to take pictures one | unless the government guarantees a profit 


i 


should read the instructions several times, 
until ee are thoroughly under- 
stood. e finishing should be done by 





by a ship subsidy. So the President in- 
sists that the government itself shall keep 
business and commerce alive by building 
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and operating these ships,and Wall Street 
senators and representatives, playing the 
dog in the manger, are fighting the only 
plan by which we can keep our commerce 
alive and increase it. , 


A FORTUNE MADE BY GARDENING 


Continued from page 5 

November Ist to May Ist at good prices 
For early spring planting, cauliflower, 
cabbage, and tomato plants are raised for 
his own use as well as for sale. In market 
gardening, as in some other things, it is 
the early bird that catches the worm. 
When vegetables are plentiful they are 
usually cheap and relatively unprofitable 
to the grower, but he who puts his crops on 
the market two to three and four weeke 
ahead of the outside grower gets remunera- 
tive prices. Mr. Reard also raises bedding 
flowers, such as pansies—these being 
grown in hotbeds rather than in the green- 
houses. 

Last year he sold 6,000 baskets of pan. 
sies and 5,000 baskets of tomato plants 
that brought a gross income of $2,000 
Preparing the hotbeds for these in the fall 
and watering the plants, according to re 
quirements, practically included all the ex- 
pense incident to the growth of these pro- 
ducts. 

A few months ago he sold his original 
farm and the greenhouses, with a view of 
retiring. He owns forty houses in Sioux 
City and a thousand acres of high priced 
land in Iowa and South Dakota. Asstated 
before this, this property has practically 
all been accumulated in twenty-seven 
years, and at the bottom of it all lies his 
motto: ‘Where there’s a will there’s » 
way.” 


Celery is easy to raise. Sow in the open 
ground in April as soon as the soil is _mel- 
low, cover lightly with fine dirt, sprinkle 
with warm water and cover with 
until seeds commence to sprout. It maker 
stocky plants to cut off the tops once o 





twice. 
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Belle City Hatch- 
ing Outfits entered by owners 
last year in competition with 
all other machines took 13 


added to the 8 World’s Cham- 
pionships which the Belle City 
already had, make it the 21 
Times World's Champion 
Belle City. Full account of 21 
prize winning world’s cham- 










Get the whole wonderful story. 
Also stories of multitudes of 
men and women scoring high 
percentage and perect hatches wih Cash Gold Offe 

e e City. 000 are now in use. 
prizes out of 28 awards. These The book tells how Belle City 
Hatching Outfits are made—shows 
machines in actual colors —photo- 
graphs, of prize winning hatches— fit. You don’t have to have any 
gives my ten-year money-back guar- 
antee—my low price and one, 
two-, three-months’ Home Test— 
freight prepaid — full particulars of 


mship hatches given in my new free ° * 'e Faca* Book todayeet ll 
ik "Hatching Facts.” Sendtorit. Belle City Incubator Co., Box42 , Racine, Wis. fost) pe?ent informe 


My $800.00 


Greatest chance you ever had to 
make money with a hatching out- 


experience whatever. Don’t let any 
one get the start of you. Free 
Book tells you everything you 
want to know. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
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TURKEY TRUTHS 
Good mature breeding stock is the first | 
essential to successful turkey raising. In-| 
breeding is the serious stumbling block to 
success. This is true of turkeys and all} 
other fowls. When strong, vigorous tur-| 
key hens over one year old and vigorous, 
young, good sized and non-related male 
birds are mated, strong young fowls may | 
be expected. | 

The poults are by nature very tender 
and susceptible to dampness and disease. | 
Extra care and attention is needed to get | 
them well started and after they are a| 
few weeks old they become hardy, and} 
with the exception of feeding, do not need | 
extra care. While it is necessary to keep | 
newly hatched turkeys from straying in| 
the wet grass, they must have pure air and 
sunshine and be given their freedom after 
they have a good start, for it is their 
nature to rove about the fields in search 
of insects and seeds essential to their 
growth. 

The feed of the newly hatched poult|} 
must contain some of the elements of the | 
food sought by the turkey in its wild| 
state. It eats but little and requires fre-| 
quent feeding. It is very shy and when| 
frightened will refuse to eat. It should be| 
treated gently and fed a small amount 
every two hours the first week, and after 
that five times a day until it has reached | 
the age of three or four weeks. Unnatural | 
food must not be given. Do not have the 
food sloppy but give it dry or slightly} 
moistened bread and fresh sweet milk 
and hard boiled egg, shell and all, chopped 
into bits. Well cooked, finely chopped 
lean beef may be given in small quantities 
after the first few days; also oatmeal and 
finely cracked wheat alternately with the 
bread and egg. A little pepper may be 
added to the feed now and then. Some 
milk curd, dry, is excellent, but should 
not be fed alone. Give only what will be 

jicked up clean, leaving no particle to| 
- ome filthy and sour. Coarse sand and | 
pure water should always be in easy| 
reach. 

Being great foragers, turkeys hunt for 
their food during the warm months. It is 
best to give them a light feed at night to 
keep them accustomed to their home and 
owner. They clear the farm of grasshop- 
pers and insects that are injurious to 
crops, and do not destroy grain to any 
extent, preferring the former food. 

When cool weather comes they should 
be fed but never overfed, as overfeeding 
induces disease. It is poor policy to scrimp 
on the feed for they should be kept in- 
creasing in size and weight for the market 

C. B. W. 


A GOOD POULTRY RECORD 

| often see reports in your paper from 
veople who raise chickens, so last year we | 
- a record of what our hens did for us. 
We have R. C. Rhode Island Reds and 
they get no special care; no more than a 
common farm flock. We had 175 hens 
and 8 roosters. During the year we gath- 
ered 1485 dozen eggs; sold 1133 dozen for 
a total of $221.63; hatched 419 chicks all 
before May Ist; sold 319 chickens during 
December and January for $184.68. This 
is beside what eggs and chickens were used 
for a family of seven; also threshers, silo 
fillers and corn shellers that usually visit 
farmers homes every summer and fall. 
We have 175 hens for this year.—Mrs. 
W.S., Ia. , 


It is less work to feed dry grain than 





mashes, 80 Many are experimenting with 
it. If one attempts this method, it is well 
to alternate buckwheat with corn, barley 
with millet, and feed oats and wheat 
daily 

If you wish eggs, wheat at a dollar a 
bushel is cheaper feed than corn at 50 


nf 
ce ~ 
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Wisconsin Wins pi. 
Hatching Contests ¥-:" 
























Winners 
1910-1911 
_§912-1913 










Mrs. F. H. 
Loews, Monte 
rose, Pa., won 
in National 
Hatching 
Contest, get- 
ting 96 chicks 
from 96 eggs Al l 
one setting. 


WISCONSIN *10 Outfit 


Year after year these unbeatable Wisconsins have proven 
their superiority over all other machines regardless of 
ce. Prize winning hatches like those shown here prove 
yond a doubt that Wisconsins are the best for the money 
in the world. They prove you can’t get bigger, better hatch- 
es even if you pay twice the price. So why pay more? 


In addition to their wonderful hatching dependability, I 
want to prove to you that Wisconsin Incubators are also 
the best built, more durable and best equipped machines 
in the world for the money. I build the outer walls of all my 
incubators and brooders of Genuine California Redwood — costing 4 
times as much as materials some manufacturers use. If you will write 
for my free catalog, I byt mail you a sample of this lumber so 
= can see the quality and compare it with others. If you do this we 

you will order a Wisconsin. One will pay for it and more. 


DRDER DIRECT from this ADVERTISEMENT 


30 EGG Incubator 
CHICK Brooder 


Both Machines $& 
FOR ONLY ---- 10 
Freight PAID East of Rockies 


You can send in your order direct if you wish and 
gave time. I give 30 days trial with the understand- 
ing that if you are not ectly satisfied simply 
write me —,send the goods back, 
and I'll not only return your 
money, pay the freight 
charges and charge you ae 
I have been edvertiaing in th 
— for years. The 

me and know I do just as I 
agree. I am undoubtedly making 
the readers of this paper the most re- 
markable offer on high grade incubators 
and brooders that has ever ' appeared in 
this paper. You no I give 


30 Days Trial and 
Take Chances? 0 YEARS 


WRITE FOR FREE Guaran- 
CATALOG and tee 
Sample tre Material Our Incubators 

are made of 


Find Out What an Incubato 


is MADE OF Before You Buy 


Then you will know which machine is built best, which 
will last longest and which will give you the most value for your money. Weare 
giving bigger, better value than ever this year and no increase in price. Incuba- 
tors have double walls—the outer wall is of California Redwood and the jnner wall is of insulat- 
ing board with dead air space between the walls—hot water heat, double glass doors, copper tank 
and boiler, self-regulating. Roomy nursery under egg tray. Incubator is finished in its natural 
color showing the high grade California Re lumber used—not painted to cover up inferior 
material, Both machines shipped complete with thermometers, lamps, egg tester and k 
of directions, all set up ready for use when you get them. Dori’t buy until h - get our catalog. 
It pays to investigate before you buy. Thos. J. Collier, Manager. 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO., Boxi2 __ RACINE, WIS. 
» PATENT POSSIBILITIES 


Just what you wane ANI 
Sport's Joke Book boys. This gress big PATENTS —a 72-page treatise—sent FREE. 
book ie full of sporty talk, funny sayings, witty | Tells what to invent and where to sell it. Write today. 
remarks and funny jokes, Your friends will laugh | H. S. Hill, 927 McLachien bidg., Washington. D. C. 
a tilithey ery when you spring these. Every true 
sport must have acopy. Justthe kind of jokes to 
tell the boys and girls, as they all enjoy « good 
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ATENT WHAT YOU INVENT, It may 
~ be valuable. Write me. No at- 
laugh. You'll bes real popular fellow, Over 1000 torney’s fee until patent is allowed. Est. 1882. 

# Jokes, Funny Stories and Pictures. Only 10 cents “Inventor's Guide’ FREE. Franklin H. Hough, 
postpaid. Address STAR CO,, 37 Clinton St., CHICAGO. | 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 














and Freight 
Prepaid — This 


Reliance’ =" 
150-Ege Incubator 


Get yours now! DON’T WAIT! Write at once. 
Be the first in your neighborhood to get an early 
hatch. Incubator is FREE. Costs you nothing— 
all you have to do is give us an order for eggs. 


Everything Elseis Free | | 
betongs to the Incubetor. This includes 
Tester, Lamp, Wicks, Regulator, 
+ Egg Trays, ete. 


soot slg saying. ua not 
Fe stn ea gs tee oy ce ee 











Setup 
35 LOWEST PRICE 
155. EGG INCUBATO 


ventilating —copper botler — bot 
— tester, § Joors—ther- 
east of Rockies. Incube- 


ihe 


FOR 


mometer. Freight pre 
Order now or cond for 
Incubator Book, 











































The American School of Poultry H 
Box 74 Mountain Grove, Mo. 








ey yt toes 
_ tter © m rm 
wenithtood for ail poultry than 


PEARL GRIT 

It makes shells, makes eggs, makes feathers. 

It serves @ double purpose. Send for 

and our pew valuable poultry bookies. 
THE OHIO MARBLE 00, 

@58, Cleveland St, Piqua, 0 


rut, Little Gem HATCHERIES 

BROODERS cost @#c. Over 
too.000 i use, This indy hatched und raced 
more did as well. Send stamp for catalog. 
FP. Grundy, Poultry Expt. Morrisonville, Il. 














|some years, we will ae full cost of 


\hatch. Announcement of final result will 
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Successful Farming has always advo- 
cated the use of incubators on every farm. 
And as has been our annual custom for 


the best hateh during the 
the uring coming season. 
The object of these contests is to encourage 
the use of incubators and to stimulate in- 
terest in poultry, and to encourage the 
greatest possible care in the use of in- 
cubators. 

This contest is, in no sense, a contest 
between incubators. We donot knowingly 
accept an pe one = of oy incu- 

not hate under 
pee: foetal, 8 pecrenoety ~ browsed sad 
of incubators. If you buy an incubator 
this season, it is worth your to enter 
this contest. It costs absolutely nothing. 
Any subscriber to Successful Farming can 
enter the contest with any incubator ad- 
vertised in Successful Farming. All you 
have to do is keep track of your hatch and 


— to us. 
e following conditions will ern 
the hatching contest for this Pind ay 


All reports must 
Public or Justice of the Peace, if re- 


Farming. 

To the person making the best hatch we 
will give, in cash, or ite equivalent, an amount 
equal to the price paid for their incubator. If, 
however, two contestants tie for ¥ 
each will receive half the cost of his or her in- 
eubator. If three are tied for first place, each 
will receive one-third, and so on. If more than 
one contestant makes a perfect hatch, each will 
receive in addition to his share of the cost of 
ure-bred cockerel from his 













Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 
World’s Best 















Lightning-Proof, Fire- 
Proof, Rust-Proof—Lasts 
es long as Building Stands 

Your expense will 
Esivarin Vienne Gulvers 

Roofing. earee 


keep cost. Alw 
thal in appearance. Reduces 
EDWARDS Exclusive 


Mae sacarss Mtl Suge 


of 

































A MOTORCYCLE 
o mel cont In our Attach 
TS ANY BICYCLE. Eas 
© special tools ired 
for bar- 





























breeds. The “ee will 
ay express . part 
y open to the world. 
making the best hatch in 
i i » we will 
standard 


berequired to 
of the contest 
To the contestan a 
terri 
pve a pure-bred cockerel, choice o 
reeds, f. o. b. point of shipment. These state 
prizes, however, are forfeited by those who win 
general prises. The states included in this 
perritory are as follows: Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, chigan. Wisconsin, Minnesota, No 
Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri. 

Address the Poultry Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming. The above are full par- 
ticulars and no correspondence or entry 
is necessary until you send report of your 


appear in August issue. 


Eggs develop mold if kept in a ‘oo 
damp cellar. The mold penetrates the 

rous shell and makes the eggs taste stale. 

hey keep better, however, in a cool, 
moist air that prevents a too rapid evap- 
oration within the shell. 


Subscribers frequently become inter- 
ested in articles which have been adver- 


tised in previous issues but for which the 
advertisements have been withdrawn. 
If you have lost the manufacturer’s name 





Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed to_be as represented. 





address in such cases, you can secure 
same by asking our advertising department. 
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Boys! PISTOL 


This large handsone nickel 
plated V/ater Pisol shootea.cu- 


rately 3) feet, shape of 6-shot Re- 
4 your tends ® shower bath and have 
of Fus. Perfectly barmiess aod great sport. 


2° STAR 00., 37 Clinton St., CHICAGO 
START RIGHT WITH MY 


ow prices from my GreatLaying and 16S 
sone reine of White Wrandottes B. Rocks; 





A 













Iyer L. Wyapdottes: 8.C, W" Leghorns; Pekin Ducks 
C. D PORTER, Wrieg fapey cies BR 
Send for a cop r 
pe unting, trapping, fur- 
arming, dogs and all out-door sports. 


of the best magazine 
blished on 
A postalwili do, Hunter-Trader-Trapper, B-189, Columbas, O. 












lever action air rifle for 





Der tthe ty lcgarge of 8 pegs Post 
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STARTING THE CHICKS RIGHT 

Just as much depends upon the brooding 
of chicks as upon the feeding. Chicks 
will more quickly decline = Ee 
brooding than under improper feeding. 
It takes warm quarters as well as proper 
food to make chicks grow rapidly. 

Early in the season the brooders will 
not be successful if left out in all kinds 
of weather. They need some protection. 
Out of doors there is too much variation 
in the temperature, and unless one con- 
stantly watches the heat it is apt to go 
too low for the chicks. 

Take lessons from the hen; see how close- 
ly she broods her chicks. Do likewise as 
nearly as possible when handling chicks 
in brooders. Maintain a hover heat of 95 
degrees the first week, and then graduall 
reduce to 75 degrees about the fourth 
week. After this, gradually do away with 
heat entirely. Plenty of warmth at first is 
essential, yet on the other hand too much 
heat must not be supplied lest the chicks 
become like hot-house plants. When the 
chicks are heated up to a point where they 
want nothing but water, bowel trouble 
will probably follow soon afterwards. 

Little chicks, whether hatched under 
hens or in incubators, are usually fed too 
often and also too much at a time. They 
should be given nothing for thirty-six 
hours after being hatched, as food in their 
early stages is a tax upon them. When 
they are ready for food, feed every three 
hours during the first week, and never give 
more at a time than the chicks will eat up 
clean. 

Skim milk is better than water for mix- 
ing the ground food for little chicks, but if 
milk is not easily obtained use boiling 
water for this purpose. Meat in some form 
should be given chicks at least twice a 
week. Meat fed chicks grow faster and 
are stronger. It is not a bad plan to buy 
some prepared chick food that is guaran- 
teed to be a balanced ration, to feed for 
the first month. After this, most anyone 
can mix their own grains, and save a little 
expense thereby. 

As soon as the chicks begin to scratch 
for their food they have learned to exercise 
and, if induced to scratch for a major por- 
tion of their food, they are not likely to 
contract any diseases. 

Do not neglect to give the chicks plenty 
of fresh water to drink. Give the water in 
vessels that will prevent the chicks from 
wetting themselves. If the chicks will 
eat a little and then drink a little, they 
are thriving as they should. Whenever 
they show a disposition to drink too much 
v ater, they either have not been watered 
regularly, or they have a fever that makes 
them crave water. 

Grit is essential for the work of diges- 
tion in a chick. If not allowed access to 
grit, the gizzard cannot do its work, diges- 
tion suffers and the softened grain passes 
into the bowels improperly prepared for 
absorption. Without grit, the gizzard 
often becomes impacted, the crop fills to 
its limit, and the chick dies with a loose- 
ness of the bowels. Grit may be kept in 
little boxes near the coops or brooders 
where the chicks can help themselves, 

Watch your baby chicks for the head 
louse. This enemy has taken off thou- 
sands of promising chicks. Rub a little 
melted lard on the head of each chick oc- 
casionally and thus conquer the head 
louse. 

For the first two weeks the cleaning of 
coops and brooders is easy; then the real 
work begins. But clean everything up 
thoroughly each day. Absolute cleanli- 








ness in every part of the poultry plant is 
necessary to avoid disease. Thousands of 
chicks die each year because of unsani- 
tary quarters.—W. F. P. 
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MAILED TO YoU 
POSTAGE PREPAID 
and Beautiful 


Here is My New, Large 
Horse Picture, in 8 Colors that will Stro: 
A 1 to Every Horse Loverinthe Wor 
The Original Picture was made from Life 


—stood Right ore You in Actual life. 
This Splendid, C PICTURE is on 
Extra Heavy, Su 
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Beautiful Picture of 3 World Champion Stallions, in Eight Colors. 











ENAMELED STOCK 
LARGE SIZE 16 by 22 


Pictures in Colors and Extra Fine Stock,— 
usually Retail at $2.00 to $3.00 at Art Stores 
but You can have One Absolutely Free. 

You will | this Horse Picture all 
Your Life and tis Entirely Free of Adver- 
tising, so that it is Really an Art Picture of 
Great Merit and a Picture of Three Great 
World Champion Stallions. 

Dan Patch 1:55 is the Fastest Harness 
Horse of all Champions. Minor Heir and 
George Gano are the Fastest Team, inthe 
World, Wagon 








of the Finest, and 


Most Attractive pistes tee 


newer the 
Horse Pictures QUESTIONS, PROVIDING You Are a Farmer or 
teck Owner or Horseman-Over 21 Years 3 of Age. 


in the World. 





IF YOU ANSWER 3 QUESTIONS. 
All you have to do to receive this Beautiful Horse 


Record 2:02. 
WRITE ME 
TODAY and BE 


following A HREE 
SURE of one of 





I Mail Them in FIRST - in what Paper did you read this offer? 
Extra Heavy .| . SECOND - How Many Horses, Cattle, Sheep or | These —— 
Double X Mailing Mwed r. EVER used International " am 
Tubes to insure | stock Feed Tonic for Horses, Cattie, Sheep or Hogs? in EIGHT COLORS,— 
Safe delivery. Absolute Free, 

4’ Such Splendid, | M.W. SAVAGE, Minneapolis, Minn. | Postace ‘ 





.-Dan Patch Gold Stop Watch,-Abso- 


ANY Farmer, in ANY Cooattty, Can Govetty Receive My 
FAR eautiful, High Grade Watches in One. 


lutely Free. THOUSANDS O 


ERS HAVE. Two 





CAN YOU SELL GOODS TO FARMERS? 


F ido NOT have a good I Dealer in Your 


Retai 
mand ONLY THEN,-!I will make You a Big Money Making Proposition,--in 
tf interes and 


yaya 
ADDITION te My $25.00,-Free Watch Offer. 


Reliable,-Write Me Today. 








rose growers in the United States. We 


ing stand back of the guarantee. 


flowers. 


BLUE ROSE—The sensational new blue 
climber, blooms in large clusters, perfectly 
hardy; color, rich violet blue. 

RHEA REID--The finest red garden rose 
grown. Extremely hardy and a vigorous grow- 
er, flowering very profusely. Roses large and 
double, of the most brilliant, intense scarliet.. 

_KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA—Mag- 
nificent white rose. Hardy and sturdy, rapid 
grower, producing great quantities of large, rich 
creamy white flowers, delicately lemon tinted 
near the center, possessing exquisite fragrance. 


at 50 cents, 





Six Hardy 


Rose Bushes 


New Blue Rose Included In This 
Grand Free Six-Rose Assortment 


This assortment of six hardy rose plants has been made 
especially for us, arrangements for growing the plants hav- 
ing been completed several months ago with one of the largest 





be just as represented. Both the grower and Successful Farm- 


. Roses are becoming more popular every year, principally because varieties are be- 
ing renee which are hardier and which produce such an abundance of beautiful 

: hat could add more attractiveness to your lawn or garden than six vig- 
orous, rich, profuse and fragrant flowering rose bushes? 


Following are names and descriptions of the six rose plants: 


MY OFFER I will send you the grand six-rose assortment as described above, post- 
‘ pale. for two —— — ome Se Successful Farming at 25 cents 

each; or for one one-year subscription an cents additional; or, for one three-ve bscripti 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, E. T. Meredith, PubJisher, Dee Moines, Lowa 








guarantee these roses to 


MAIDEN’S BLUSH—Finest fancy colored 
garden rose; soft blending of salmon pink, rose 
po Seok tints resemble the blush ofa maiden’s 

eek, 

MY MARYLAND—The new dazzling pink 
rose. Lusty, rapid grower, bearing immense rich 
Ee roses in great abundance. Fragrance de- 

cious. 

SUNBURST—The new yellow everbloomer; 
color an intense orange-copper and golden yel- 
low; grows healthy and vigorous. Blooms in 
amazing profusion; perfect garden rose. 








TIMOTHY S222 


SAVE MONEY--Buy Direct from Grower. 

New recleaned lowa Grown Timothy, free from weed 
seed. C-aranteed Satisfactory or money refunded. Write 
today. #2-page catalog and Free Samples. Low prices 





on Clover and all seeds. Write before advance. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO. Bex 319 CLARINDA, IOWA 





O. LC. AND CHESTER WHITE 
Oars, gilts, no kin. Prolific large kind. Young herds 

speciality. Bred sows. Pedigrees furnished~ Vacel 
nated, cholera immune. ces reasonable. Write 
O. I. C. FARMS i: SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 


Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed to be as represented. 














LETTERS and COMMENTS 











rtment of Letters and Comments is 
tics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein by our subscribers 
are our views. We do not ask 
agree with them or with us. We will 
many reasona letters as our space 


BETTER THAN THE REST COMBINED 

I like to read such stories as ““The Man With a 
Motto,” or “The Beautiful Bubble Burst,”’ and 
the one Just commenced in February number, i. e., 
‘An Investment in Boarders.”” They are instruc- 
tive to old as well as young people. 

As to the cartoons, I do sure think they are a 
benefit, if one studies them right. I can see a 
whole lot in the one in the Febru number, por- 
traying the situation on “National Prohibition.” 
The hornet which Supe has on its head is a 
atinging question indeed. 

I like to read the home amusement . but I 
believe I would enjoy a page instead filled with 
some good poetry relating to farm life, our mothers, 
school days, the seasons, the birds, the flowers, etc., 


This 
for our 


u to 
ih as 
i permit 





ato. 

As for the paper in general, I think it is the one 
among all others for the man who farms. I can get 
more good, common, scund sense out of it than all 
wthers combined.—E. F., Ind. 


GIVEN AS SUGGESTIONS 

May I offer a few oxqqeations for improvements 
n your excellent journal 

1. Have two Amusement Pages instead of one in 
sach issue. 

2. ave on of verde of , = , 
songs such as “Just Twenty ears “wallet ’s 
Friend Is Hi er,” “I'll Re 
Love, In My Prayers,” etc. 

3. Have one or mure short stories, complete in 
sach issue—no continued stories. 

It is well enough for —_— subscribers to offer 
suggestions, but the mere icati 
po epee a ee 

on is proof positive, t you, y 
something of what the people desire and are willing 
to pay for in a farm paper. Continue to use your 
own judgment, but let us nee see judgment by 
our suggestions.—T. O. G., I 


A BIG MISSOURI CORN SHOW 
1 am wating you to know & yes wh nat give 
a notice in your February or March issue in re- 
to our big prizes that a few farmers of Whites- 
Missouri, are offering at our 1915 corn show 
eld December 6, 7, , Ou: BUCO aad Ser 
ee or the 
e ear. 
y our continued efforts we are known as holding 
greatest show in Missouri and this year I doubt 
i any other place in the world will 8600 in cash 


5 
-% 


a ige: 
if 





if at 
be Y for ten ears of corn, 

@ are very anxious that every corn breeder 
should know of these prizes and our Annual 
Interstate Corn Show.—L. A. 8., Mo. 

Cc at: Complet _onmeten = 
oorn growing contest can obtained by writing 
Len 7 Saunders, itesville, Mo. Those 
are in should write him at once.—Editors. 


be 5S ACARES WAR 
wish to thank you for excellent you 
give us each ——~' "Words ore very mild in on 
pressing our appreciation of your efforte. 

You are posting us on many frauds of which 
we had no idea and I am glad to learn where our 
tax money goes. Also, am very much pleased to 
read that you are not in favor of war. hat 
does war do? It robs our loved ones of their lives 
and makes widows and —— of the family. 
If we have war I hope that those that are in favor 
of it will be the ones that will go to the front, but 
I think they are the ones who would first want to 
take the back seat and let others fight for them.— 
Mrs. J. T. Moir, 8. D. 


DEFENDS THE RUNAWAY BOY 
In looking over the January number of 8. F. I 


caught your three articles entitled vely: 
“The Forgotten Letter,” “Oh, The ty. 
“Torturing His nts.” 

Now, the seems to be catching Hail Columbia 
does he not? 


es? Allright. My Irish is up and 
here is where the parents are going to eateh #t and 
the boy goes free. 


You : “Then gradually he became fengpttel 
of the folks #t home, out of touch with their lives, 


8 ns OS Hae Se te ENS 
em.” 
Let me say right off the reel, that whenever a boy 


it into his that events in Ais life are of no 
terest to his parents it is, in nearly all be- 
cause his 


time a t has answered a child in that short 
and o manner a blow has been struck at the 
parent-love which is inherent in every child. 
In vga y te the boy that ran away you say; 
oye, {ust ink of the cruelty of doing such a 
" But perbaps the boy 


bs Perhaps the onl 


of the hard work be has been made to do without 
the eee of — of i yop of 
spirit caused by disappointment that parents 
have never taken the trouble to smooth out. Per- 
haps he remembers that when he was a child his par- 
ents sat round the evening lamp reading holy script 
while he, the child, the king of them all, went to bed 
with wet feet, and also with a lump in his throat 
because his parents wouldn't let him go to the con- 

amp, 


cert. Per they sat round the ev 
reak in 


while he sneaked off to go to sleep with a 
his little heart and they knew it. 

You say, “The anxiety and uncertainty must be 
almost unendurable to the old folks.” 

It is in their power to mitigate the anxiety b 
trying to win back their son; the uncertainty will 
not last forever because it is in human nature that 
their son will turn up again. He may come back 
in triumph or he may come back with a broken 
heart; but when he does come back, I hope, for the 
sake of all children, that they will kill the proverbial 
fatted calf and that they will try to win his heart 
with at least as much consideration as they would 
give to the stranger within their gates. I am for 
the child first, last and all the time.—Glenwood 
Macomber. Ia, 

Comment: We admit that parents are some- 
times wrong but more often their experience and 
mature judgment is better than the immature judg- 
ment and inexperience of the boy. Many are the 
men who chafed under what they considered hard- 

and restraint as boys, yet in later life, blessed 
their parents for rearing them asthey did. There 
2p period in the life of almost every boy when he 

he knows more than his parents, or anyone 
on and that is the time when nine out of ten of 


F 


8S. F. The writer used to meet Mr. Meredith in 
Chicago ten or twelve years and formed a very 
high opinion of him as @ man of real worth and char- 


we hope to see its subscription go to a million, as it 
Love matters of import prnented 1 D the 

country to have matters n 

my, your publication does it.” —R. M. Kellogg Co. 


Just after the law went into effect in 1907, per- 
mitting farmers to make denatured alcohol for 
their own use, we sent for the book “Distillation 


latter to be in charge of an officer. He must pro- 
vide suitable office accommodations for the officer on 


duty. 

The t must be of consideranle size for Section 
15 of act says that not less than three hundred 
gallons can be withdrawn at one time for i 


The farmers are waiting to be shown where 
would have the time for this in ition to 
other duties. They would use none in their 
autos for they would have no time to run them after 
raising the ma’ and*manuf the juice, 





would be in the evening. | After lighting his alcohol 
lamp, suspended from the ceiling, he would take a 
book in his tired hand, tip back his chair against 
the wall, and proceed to enjoy himself. In about 
two minutes time his weary muscles would have 
dominion over the mind and he would be sound 
asleep, while the buzzing yore used the bril- 
liant light to pick out the ectable spots of his 
ex anatomy. 

_ The reading of the above mentioned book would 
give one the impression that the interest on the 
money invested in a denaturing plant would buy 
- the gasoline and coal used on the average lowa 

arm. 

I suppose that by now the two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars appropriated for the employment 
of chemists, internal fevenue agents, etc. etc., neces- 
sary to the mpt and efficient operation of the 
law, has all Sean spent, and now there is to be 
another high salaried commission appointed to 
find out why we have not made denatured alcohol 
—Mrs. F. K. Hawley, Ia. 


WHOSE HEAD IS SOFT? 

I see in S. F. pieces on prohibition, which makes 
me think you favor taking the peoples’ God-given 
liberties from them. _ 

You may stop sending your paper to me when 
my subscription expires. I do not propose to 
fire good money to any editor who advocates pro- 

ibition, taking the liberties one by one from the 
people. See if your head has not a soft place in it. 

‘Guess Who”, Assurance, W. Va. 
Comment—Y ou will notice that he failed to sign 
his name. Such is wouslly the case with those who 
write letters of this kind. Isn't it a brave, manly act 
to send an unsigned letter in which you attack some 
one?—Editor. 


BELIEVES IN RECIPROCITY 
The “Buy lt Now” slogan would be all right ii 
it was not as usual that the farmer was to hold the 


has a} sack. How many times do the people of the city 


buy a year’s supply of pork, eggs, potatoes, or any 
other farm uct, when there is a slump in 
the market? 


not the city people 
buy a year’s sup of meat, potatoes or any farm 
acy sad It might help the farmers who only have 
rom four to six hours more work to the day for 
the same money. The price of —_ now needs 
boosting, so why not use thc same slogan at both 
Pye t littl The best pub- 
ou have a grea’ le paper. e 
lished, I think, but I would be glad to give five mes 
the subscription price if it was a weekly. Give us 
of cartoons, but I think we can get our music 
H will start a by which 
you start a movement by w ev 
eoction hand and dry goods clerk will “Buy a Hog 
and “Buy It Now,” so as to help the poor farmers. 
—G. Grimes, Ia. 
Comment: It is true that the farmer holds the 
sack—the ray! . 
have none to hoid. 


have to live. Visit a city flat and see. 
way they 


Farmers can really help their own conditions 
by making f: es work. If farmers buy as they 
need, they keep factories ing, enabling workers 
to buy farm products. ity really depe: 
are able to “buy 


upon the farmers now, for 
it now.’’—Editor. 


WANTS TO KNOW WHO DID IT 
In your last issue of 8. F. under the headi 
Ferreted Facts for Farmers, I notice a par: 

stating that the national farm credits measure 
not to be acted upon at this session of congress 
that it will be laid over and made a d i 
issue at the next presidential election in 1916. 

I would like to know how those instrumental 
in having this measure laid over, expect the farmer 
to construe this. The logical construction, it seems 
to me, would be that democratic party is so 
anxious to have a strong platform in 1916 that they 


will turn down & measure so widely , in 
order to make of it a plank for the y platform. 
In other words, turn down a ed measure to 


make a “vote catcher” of itin 1916. _ 
Does it not seem that they would realize the fact 
that if they had & measure of such benefit, it 
would be the best recommendation the democratic 
party could have? 
No, they are not porting Ser the farmer or the 
laboring classes, but for anot! nant ay of demo- 
cratic rule. Something that would be of great 
benefit to the farmer and at the same time increase 
the value of your paper, would be to give us the 
attitude of our senators and representatives towards 
these measures. 
We farmers would like to know when we have 
imbeciles who wish to “lay over” such 
measures, so that we will not repeat the mistake. 
In other words what we want is not so much what 
has been done, but who did it.—L. V., Mont. 
Comment: It is fortunate in this case that the 
rural credit bill was laid over. It was not 
the kind that would have brought relief. What we 
want is a commission to study this by the aid of 
e advice and report a bill to the next Congress, 
enever = sees the farmers a 8 : 
thing, they will not postpone action. ends, 
is up to you more than you think. Write letters 
tor. 








what he remembers of the lickings he has received, 


About the only good the farmer get of it, 


to your Congressmen.— 





Why if we are to buy our supplies for months in- 
hes advance as you suggest, shoul 
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WANTED MEN 


$ eet 200a month! 







d ‘or capable automobile men 
exceeds the ant 9 . Our graduates are always in 
to fill sasttinne as Salesmen, Demon- 
strators, ee esters, Garage Repair 


$50 COURSE FREE 


Six weeks from the day you enter this great school 
mee will be abie to repair any make of automobile or 
we any car on the market. Ai! who enroll now 


receive $50 course in Aiguting end | 
Tractor Engineering Free. rite | 
sesee today for our ie a Book 
seses — the $50.00 sehen 
= Cortifonter 
“AUTOMOBILE 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
CD Largest bate lo, Schoo! In 


149 Locestst Kansas ity, lis. 



















“Let the wind pump your 
water for nothing”’ 


STOVER MFG. CO. | | 
30 Samson Ave., Freeport, iil. 5 | 
Also Stover and Ideal Feedmille— | 

Alfalfa Comminuters and pay a Jacks 
—Ensilage Cutters. Send for Catalogues. 














id Money- Easy Work 


olg income — this handy 

jbor-saver—every teamster, mechanic | 

and farmer needs it. Sells with one demon- | 

stration. Write us — join our staff of big 
“makers. 


AUTOMATIC 
COMBINATION TOOL 


*12 tools in one’'—lifting jack—hoist—wire 
Stretcher— wire mender—post and stump 
puller—press—vice and clamp— alligator 
wrench, etc.—pulls of lifts 3 tons, 10 days’ 
trial. Guaranteed 1 year. Compact—easy to 
carry—removable handle, Write for circular, 


Harrah Mtg. Co., Boxs1 , Bloomfield, Ind, 













. F Ford. Maz we Barwell 


ad io  Cysleony 

seat with a SANDEO 
Two-Compression 
Tuo-Sonproseien all others; gives 

crank complete revolution — over 

two com ions, past t wo ignition 

pointa, Guaran teed to start. Easy toattach, 

















can't get out of order. New Write 
SANDBO STARTER Compa 
Banddo Building tetand, Im. 

















AUTOMOSB! 
WATCH FOB 


The neatest and most novel watch tob 
ever designed. The wheel is an exact repro- 
duction of the latest quick-detachable 
tire, and tire can be removed and put on 
in a ‘jiffy.’ It has a solid rim and a min- 
iature 34x4in. rubber tire, leather stra 
and nickel buckel. We will mail you this fc 
FREE if you willsend us 25cin coin or 
stamps for three months’ trial sub- 
scriptionto the Americ an Chauffeur 


LE i 
























FFEUR PUB. CO. 


pile we 
Ric. aN Aitnee 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


726 Butier Building 







HERE'S 

A new 

For A 
By my new,easy plan, anyone over 16 years old can get 
a brand-new F Touring Car for alittie cony. respect. 
able work among neighbors. Free Beek tells al! about it- 
Postal brings !t. Send, AUTO TOM, 66958. 16th 8t.. OMAHA, NEB. 


WE GAN SAVE YOU MONEY 

Write for catalog. Address 

Dept. D, ECONOMY 
AUTO & CYC s SUPPLY C Cam bridge Bid 
860 N. Pifth Ave.. CHICAGO, ILLINO 








We positively teach you at home by mai! to earn 
te $60 weekly as Chauffeur or Re 


est price odels furn ap rite for Free 
Practical Auto School, oF Beaver St., New rork 





AUTOMOBILES Write “tor our bargnin Bulletin. 


Salem, 8. D. 
readers of % F. knowing anything 


| which at best would be used by only a very small 


| a dime; sometimes several for a dime. 


| over on our piano 


| the same mold? Would you refuse to harvest a 
| crop of corn because of one 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ANOTHER LOST BOY 
I have a brother I have not heard from since 
August, 1914. When last heard from he was in 
I would be pleased if any of the 


would let me know. His nameis Mark D. Aspy.— 
R. A. Aspy, Geneva, Ind. 


LIKES OUR NON-PARTISAN STAND 
I highly praise your stand in regard to liquor and | 
tobacco ads. They are not necessities in our daily | 
bill of fare and therefore need no recommendation | 
or advertising. I like the strictly non-partisan i 
stand you take in all political issues and how 
= the farmer and his noble calling. I fail to 
see the boss-ridden partin the maptguet of +. 
paper and that is something to be praised. The 
articles in it deal with the good, scientific pk of 
all thi and when I read them I almost car- 
ried off in the stream of science and its application | 
i farming. 
When it comes to the “Bulletins” I know that I 
» not the only * te bble” shouting myself hoarse 
about the ot pa 8 of your paper. I often won- 
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der what kers”’ on yous 44-4 think most 








Now as tothe “Single Tax"; I am afraid it iL | 
not be the best thing for our own family because 
we have many acres of land en worthless for 
anything but wood, with here and there patches of 
timber, which cannot be sold and is being held at 
an expense. But because of that we cannot be self- 
ish enough to fight against what we know to be a 
benefit to the many. Now about that page of 
“music.” I cannot see why our readers can wish 
the publishers to spend large amounts to print music 


percentage of us when the best kind of sheet music, 
in the most convenient form, may be purchased for 


We have always had a piano and there are 
dosens of papers containing sheet music lyi 
around and I have not yet seen one even slagel 


Now for the cartoons. I regretted their appear- 
ance because I had an idea they cheapened a 
magazine, but I find them to be about the frst 
thing we look at 1d now believe a good clean car- 
toon is relished, if 1 may use that word, by ail. 
Come, come, my dear fellow readers, did you im- 
agine you could find 700,000 persons all made in 


adear? Fie on you few 
who would discard one of the finest, cleanest, most 
instructive little papers ever printed because we 
don’t all agree with you. But we don't believe 
you will for a fellow who is so selfish as that will 
stoop to borrow a neighbor’s paper, if for nothing 
nr 0g Ny see what the rest think of him.— 
. C., Pa. 








of, and I think that perhaps 8 as one speaker | & 
once said, they go about with ‘their thumbs in the RUN this ENGINE 
ry ay yt HE Fe 
t go in some corner twice | 
or even more before they give vent to their bigotry, | For 30 Days 
wae wait many a day for the next kick on | 
Oa arin Alcobol, Naptha ar “Naothe or Distiate 
The page of cartoons is fine and we all can bear Ww TODAY for FREE 1918 
the smal! shocks we may get from them if they do rite Engine 
not please us, while the “Parrot Talk and Crackers’ Book ‘‘Common Sense Power’’—it describes 
is su e will cure the bluest fit of blues. — 
R.N. W., Wis. TI “a. t e r” 
CAN TOLERATE DIFFERENT VIEWS e “ e ol 
a5 on tiv penned tho mnesbonpanting empioomes Tells how the =. _ 
to of the most in instruc- how they guar- 
tive farm literature because he finds afew! items not antee for 10 — Gives full details of 30 
exactly in accord with own views. One must Y FREE 
surely have a very narrow mind to expect every one “*Make your engine pay 
else to view all matters in his light; therefore, Ives Reasons why over 
must all pity those who have stopped taking 8. F People use “Detroit” engines daily for saw- 
someone differently from him- sp’ , pumping, chi 
Why wee < one item ‘Sweet Clover—A Com-| a dynamos for lightin 
tng Crop’ will be the means of increasing the value | ete., etc. ~Tyly PARTS, 
of many @ worn out farm y— — pF —— no valves, 
and if the information received and yet to} 9 cause endless re Write Today fc bie 
pe speawed Pon the pages 8. F. Sone > watt ” Wek 
| undreds o ollarsi nto my own pockets uring 
next ten years, I shall certainly quit farming. j Detroit Engine Works, 379 Sond Radnih ; 








Delivered 2. FREE 


on ae and DAYS TRIAL 





SEND NO MONEY rotor ot Ranger 
eolonten Also ised ours cont a offer 


+f. 4. 
BOYS =: make money taking orders for 
ia ‘tires, lamps, j~— etc., from our bi € 
It con “combination offers’ 
y te fitting yo yout s arial bicycle like Rew at lowest cost, 
tion. Send forit, 


LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you. Noone 

terms. Yoa cannot atford to buy a bicycle, tires or sume 
MEAD CYCLE CO what we offer you. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R129, CHICAGO, ILL 








BRIGHT NEW AND USEFUL 


Million Dotter Winner 





The reading matter of the country is like the 
blacksmith's scrap iron pile, some new yh -— i 
some old and rusty; some was once good b 
served its time. In my Faraly of farm papers 8 F 
is sought out by all the y as the bright, the 
new, and the useful.—W. ayden, Mo 


TAKE A BROAD VIEW 
T am an old subscriber of 8. F. 
~— and O. K. your paper. 
armer or reader is interested in the part your paper 
takes in politics. No, politics are not out of place 
in a farm paper, It is the only way some farmers 
can get the truth about politics. Most political 
pai are too radical. 

e may not agree in all your a but if we 
don’ Y what's the use of kicking. our views 
together educate us and make us 2. intelligent 
voters. I think a man that is afraid to get the 
views of others is wrecking his own good. It makes 
me think of a log that stands and rots in - place. 


I say take in these Wows, Chey oso 9 See ous 
We should not think we know it all—T. H., Col. 
BEST OF 125 


As a winter student here at State Coll » Pe 
I have qpeervanity to investigate over 1 
best icultural papers printed in U. 8., Souk 
—_ ngland, and I do not find one superior to 


Yours is a paper that carries oaty, clean, honest 
advertisements, brims over with helpful, inspiring 
articles, and takes a bold stand for that 
is right and like social life in the a, Sunes are 








EUREKA AUTO CO., Rebuilders, Dept. 8, Beavertown, Pa. 


the things that count.—©. W. Neely, 
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VERLAND SL 
< ve Money and Prevent Sickness 


Se 

weg Weres-quset, ’ A 

.Ot-proo: arm ina winter ,coo! 
Veet summer. Weight about the 
same as an all-leather work shoe. 
‘Will outwear several pairs o fleath- 
er, rubber or weod soled shoes. 
No metal touches you. Thick felt 
insole. Comfortableto wear. Keep 
the feet in good c . Best 
by test for all workin any weather. 

MONEY — shees Sa 


meet with you 
for for FREE Sookiet which shows 
styles, gives prices and tells how to order. A postal brings it, 


Racine, Wis. 
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u arming advertisements 


are guaranteed t> be as represented 



























A MID-WESTERN FARMSTEAD 
Contiuued from page 10 

The last rule to bear in mind, is to 
avoid straight lines. Don’t overdo it. 
We have often heard that the curved.line 
is the line of beauty; but we cannot say 
as much for the wiggle. Avoid walks 
which reel like a drunken man. Try to 
have the curves all in one direction; that 
is, avoid reverse curves. An entrance 


drive, or a walk to the front looks 
much iri there i «alight curve in 
it in direction one id naturally 


want to go. But be careful that you do 
not lay out undignified, jerky, snak 
curves; and especially restrain yo 
from congealing them into concrete. 
Another thing to strive for is a good 
winter effect. One reason the English 
countryside is so attractive is that it is 
m the year round. We can do much 
the same over here. Mix in a few sturd 
conifers among the trees which drop their 
leaves. Plant a heavy windbreak of 
evergreens. Place a few groups of them 
where they will show up against the snow 
in January. Use Douglas and Norway 
spruce, white spruce, silver fir, blue spruce 
Austrian and Scotch pine, white pine, an 
the dwarf mountain pine. These can all 
be moved successfully in the winter when 
other work is slack. There is no doubt 
@ Du not many miles away. Dig 
a ball of earth around the tree, as nearly 
the width of the branches spread as can 
be handled, let the ball freeze over night, 
roll the tree up out of the hole onto a set 
of runners, and plant in a hole on the 
home grounds which was dug the previous 
autumn. Tamp in solidly about the 
transplanted tree. This is your surest 
method of success. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture has published a number of 
Farmers’ Bulletins which are intended to 
help in the landscaping of farm places; 
and the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station has printed two bulletins of in- 
terest, namely: No. 126, Planning and 
Adorning the Farmstead; and No. 90, 
on Ev ms for Iowa. The Illinois 
State University is attempting to induce 
Illinois farmers to beautify their home 
grounds. Get in touch with your state 
college and get their help. 


THE GROWING OF ONIONS 
Continued from page 42 

cribs to cure out until sold, after 
which they are screened, hauled to the 
shipping point, and shipped out to be 
ce Al consumed on the market. 
Storage onions are not screened until later 
when they are stacked up in the storages 
for the midwinter or spring market. 

Onions, northern grown, usually sell at 
right around 40 cents. An inferior 
quality sometimes fails below that, or a 
glut in the market, caused by too early 
shipping, will lower it a little. They 
tometimes run up to 85 cents but not 
often. The farmer who has a storage of 
his own occasionally pets $1. This means 
much to the man who has 3000 to 8000 
bushels to ship out. ; 

It generally takes about half the pro- 
ceeds to hire a crop raised. Many farmers 
find it convenient to rent out their ground 
on the halves, furnishing seed, fertilizer, 
tools, crates, and the hauling. 

The tools uired are a drill, wheel 
hoes, a samen, a becitaile and a mulcher 
or two, which are often needed to run 
through the rows to chop up and kill an 
obstinate weed growth. A drill costs $6, 
hoes $2.50, mulchers $5, and any e nter 
can make a screen. The help furnish their 
own. shears. 


One bushel of onions will produve 3 
pounds of seed which, at $2 a pound, which 
is a nominal price, means $6 for your 
bushel of onions. 
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208-12 So. Jefferson St. 


You simply cannot afford to Jet 
those trees stand on your wood 
lot. Think of the crops that land 
would — if cleared. And 
think of the money in the trees. 
Every 16-foot averaging 14 
inches makes 100 feet of lumber. 
Ten of them make 1000 feet, 
worth up to $40 per thousand. 
Now, size up your trees and 
count the dollars in them. 


And look at your neighbors’ 
trees — money in them for you, 
too, sawing them into lumberon 
shares or by the 1000. ‘There's al- 
ways a market for lumber, and 
_ are higher now than ever 

re. Hundreds of farmers are 
doing a paying lumbering busi- 
ness in the fall and winter. You 
can do the same, for there are 
wood lots around pe if you 
haven't one yourself. 


All you need to buy is an 
“American” Portable Saw Mill, 
for you have the team and on 
and probably the engine. 6 
H.P. steam or 8 H, P. gas engine 
with an “American” Mill will 


American Saw Mill Machinery Company J 


Makers of 


Standard Saw Mills of any size or capacity a 
< 
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MAKE MONEY SAWING LUMBER 





128 Hope St., Hackettstown, New Jersey 


138@ Terminal Building, New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago Seattle 


New Orleans 
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saw up to 2500 feet of lumber per 
day; 10 H.P. steam or 12 H.P. gas 
will saw up to 5000 feet. You can 
run the outfit yourself, with the 
boys or your man to help you. 


Our wide knowledge will help 
you startin farm lumbering. It is 
all in our book, “‘ Making Money 
Off the Wood Lot,” and in 
our New Catalog just off the A 
press. We want you to / 
have them both. Tear .«% 
out the coupon now, .” 
while interested. « 
Fill in and mail 
it to our 
nearest af 


office. é oe 
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Buy a pair of Beacon Falls Top 
Notch Rubber Footwear—rubber 
boots, arctics or rubbers. Watch 
how they wear. See how long they 
last. Then decide for yourself if 
they aren't “Top Notch” in service- 
giving, money-saving qualities. 

Every pair of Top Notch Rubber 
Footwear is balanced—they won't 


S break or split through at the heel 


7 BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., Beacon Falls, Connecticut | 


KANSAS CITY BE 
926-28 Broadway 





MINNEAPOLIS 
311-15 Ist Ave., 


“WASMANEOONUL OUTLETS PH 


before the rest of the rubber is worn. 
The patented “Clincher Cushion” 
Heel makes every pair give extra 


value. 


Your local dealer probably can sup- 
lease write 


klet “M” 


contains money-saving pointers on 
Send for 
free copy—address nearest branch. 


ply you. But if not, 
us giving his name. 


buying rubber footwear. 


North 
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FLOWERS FOR THE HOME 















WISH to put in a plea for more vines 
and flowers around the farm home. 
Bulbs, seeds, and plants are offered 
cheaply by seedsmen and nurserymen 
and yet how noticeable is the barrenness 
of many farm houses. 

If there are no porches a light frame- 
work over the door, covered with vines, 

reatly improves the appearance of the 

yuilding, besides furnishing a shady place 
in which to sit on warm days. Where 
there are unsightly objects, old buildi 
fences, walls, stones, etc., they may all 
hidden under a mass of green and bloom 
with very little expenditure of time or 
money. 

There are many tried and true varieties. 
Of the flowering vines the clematis is a 
favorite. Climbing roses when well grown 
are beautiful, but to many people they are 
less satisfactory than other climbers be- 
cause of the care they require to keep them 
in a healthy condition. Then there are 
the wild honeysuckle, wild cucumber, Jap- 
anese hop, cinnamon, and Maderia vines, 
which are all good. Even the morning 
glory, climbing nasturtium, and sweet 
can be used, but to my mind the Virginia 
creeper is the most satisfac 7 vine for 
busy people. It thrives in almost an 
situation, grows equally well on the a | 
and south of a building, needs but little 
attention when once established, and gives 
the benefit of its shade and beauty from 
early summer until the last maple has 
dropped its leaves. 

On our farm we have used hollyhocks 
and sweet peas for hiding a remarkably 
high stone wall in the rear of the back yard 
We used the double variety of hollyhock 
which is beautiful in early summer, and 
when they begin to fade the sweet peas 
are ready to bloom. Being in a sheltered 
situation the sweet peas continue in bloom 
long after the first frosts. Sunflowers and 
climbing nasturtiums have been planted 
together after the same plan, the sun- 
flowers giving the necessary support to the 
vines 

Everyone should plant some hardy 
shrubs or plants. Personally I am partial 
to the old fashioned sorts. What is more 
beautiful than the syringa with its fragrant 
waxy blossoms, or than a clump of hardy 
phiox, peonies, or bleeding hearts. All of 
these except the phlox blossom in the 
spring. For midsummer and autumn there 
are roses, golden glow, larkspur, the hardy 
hydrangea, and many others from whic 
to select. And let us not forget the lily of 
the valley to plant in the out of the way 
nooks, shady spots, and neglected corners. 


They are excellent for cut flowers and a 
continual joy during the blooming season. 
If you cannot have a bed of annuals you 


can at least have a bed of pansies. If you 
have never tried them, purchase a package 
of mixed seed. Sow in a shallow box filled 
with good garden soil about the last of 
March. Place the box in a sunny window 
and cover with a glass or paper. Keep the 
soil moist. When all danger of frost is 
over and.the soil is in good condition set 
the young plants out in the open ground 
about one foot apart each way. Ina 
short time blossoms will appear. Florists 
say that pansies require a shady situation 


but in our yard we grow them where they 
get the sun all day 


and the bed is a mass 











weather. After the firstsnowfall 
the is given a light covering of leaves 
or straw. In the spring this covering is 
removed and fertilizer applied between 
the plants, and lightly raked into the soil. 
No more cultivation is given until the 
seedlings from seeds dropped in the fall 
are old enough to reset. These may be 
removed to a new bed or left in the same 
bed, the old plants being pulled out when 


freezin 


the young ones are re to bloom.— 
Gi Ze k. R. 2, Tunnel Hill, Ill 
DON’T BE BAMBOOZLED 
BY BOOZE 


Continued from page 9 

never done good toanyone. You laboring 
men spend your nickels and dimes for 
booze in hopes of getting cool if too hot, 
and warm if too cold, getting joy if de- 
pressed and fellowship if onely But with 
your money spent each year for booze you 
could buy the ay output of 

All the fresh beef of packing 





TE: By eR 583,456 
All the canned tomatoes... 18,747,941 
All the canned corn.. 10,332,136 
All dried prunes.......... 5,130,412 
All canned berries......... 1,754,927 
All the wheat flour. ... 557, 814, 979 
All the beet sugar......... 48,122, 
All the boots and shoes for 

men, womenandchildren 442,630,726 
All the women’s and child- 

ren’s leather gloves and 

A i 5,462,064 
All the stoves and furnaces 78.853,323 
All the women’s clothing— 

complete suits, dresses, 

skirts, petticoats, cloaks, 

underwear, shirt-waists, 

infants clothing, etc., etc. 384,751,649 
All the men’s and boys’ 

clothing—suite overalls, 

overcoats, rain-coats, 

I Mae a diame 568,076,635 
All the butter (real but pane? 194,999,198 
Ail the eggs sold..... 180,768,249 

Total. $2, 825,028,078 


and have enough left to buy 68,758 homes 
costing $2,000 each. Almost ‘enough to 
give a home to every laboring man in the 
business of producing booze. This money 
spent for the above articles would set the 
workmen to work. There would be in- 
creased demand for tools, clothes, and 
food, and everybody would prosper, the 
farmer most of all because his customers, 
the city laborers, would have more money, 
with which to buy what the farmer pro- 
duced. This would be repeated every year 
and prosperity would a@ permanent 
thing. 
Only Half Told 

But the half has not yet been told. 
There is still another side—the tax side of 
the booze question—and that is what I 
started out to show. 

According to the last census report 
there were 5,400,556 persons received into 
benevolent institutions during 1910. It 
cost $1.21 a year for every man, woman 
and child in the United States to take care 
of the insane, unfortunate, aged, blind, ete. 
etc. This does not include prisoners. 
There are 91. Byes in alms houses; 
204.2 insane; 123.5 prisoners in state in- 
stitutions per 100,000 population. 
Archbishop Ireland says 80 per cent of 





last of June till cold 


of bloom from the 





the poverty and 75 per cent of the social 
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good in seeds, 
750 illustrations; 176 Tree to any one 
sending us a request ppt Send for tt today. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
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fast to ane aftoens pest-oaids 
guaranteed to reach you in condition 
GEM ROSE COLL ROL 
Quartus Snow White 
parbechonigins Pink 
Pahoa 
Y and 
te Blush 
Melody, Golden Yellow 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
the‘ ‘Divine 
6 Prise Winaine — 
5: 7 . tn 
3 Cannas + «+ - 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, - 
8 Choice Hardy Iria, + - + - 
10 Lovely Giedioli, + « + . 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, - - 
15 Pkte. Flower Seous, all different, 
Pive Collections for One Dollar, 
. Once s customer, always 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Boz g3 








Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, etc., by 
mail,express 
or freight 
Sa fe arrival 
and satisfac 
tion guaran 
teed. Every 
thing you 
want for 
lawn, garden 
or orchard 
acres de 
voted to growing stock, 60 in hardy roses alone 
45 greenhouses. 61 years’ ex 1st-page 
Catalog Free. Write for it today. (89) 


THE STORRS & HAREESON CO. 
Box 464 Painesville, Ohio 
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--the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever 
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teins expert advice to home planters on how to grow 
roses and other plants. {t's the boiled down facts of 
our long experience. Tells all about our famow 
stock. Send for it today--a postal will do. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 359, New Castle, Ind 
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crimes are caused by drink. Billy Sunday 
says, “75 per cent of our idiots came from 
intemperate parents; vy ay cent of the 

rs; 82 per cent of the crime is com- 
wnitted by men ape yee influence of 
liquor; 90 per cent of the adult crimi 
are whiskey made.” 

The Chicago Tribune kept a record for 
ten years and found that 53,556 murders 
were committed by men under the in- 
fluence of liquor. 

This means that the per cent of your 
faz money that goes to maintain the insti- 
tutions and courts which take care of the 

of booze is a dead waste which 
would stop were there no booze to keep up 
the awful toll of crime, poverty, misery and 
broken homes. About 54 per cent of all 
eet are due te oem, to 
aay i the destruction of property 
‘by drunken carelessness. 

It Hits Education 

Everybody pays taxes to maintain 

sehools. It costs no more to teach a large 


Down in Texas they investigated twen- 
ty-six wet and twenty-five dry towns and 
found that nearly one-sixth of the school 
children in wet towns were kept out of 
school by booze. In the state asa whole 
about ,000 children were annually 
— of a public school education by the 


oons, 

In Indiana in 1910 there were seventy 
iry and twenty-two wet counties. There 
was enrolled in the common schools 69.5 
per cent of the children of school age in 
the dry counties, and 55.2 per cent in the 
wet counties. In other words, 43,509 
children were kept out of school in the wet 
counties because the be preferred 
saloons to education. e counties 


graduated from the grade schools 3.36 
per cent of all attending school, while the 
wet counties graduated 2.58 cent. 
Had the wet counties been , there 


Snishing cighth de it ae 77 
ishi ight e inste 377; 
based on the ts in dry counties. The 
saloons kept 9,502 out of the high schools, 
and kept 1,382 from uating from high 
schools who had a right, under “dry” con- 
diti to get that schooling. 

In Massachusetts the report of the 
State Board of Education for 1910 shows 
that in the dry towns and cities there were 
twenty-three high school pupils per 1,000 
population and only sixteen per 1,000 in 
wet towns and cities. 

In Illinois 82 per cent of the entire school 

opulation attended schools in dry coun- 
ties, and 56 per cent in wet counties, In 
Oalifornia in dry cities thirty-seven per 
1,000 population attend high school and 
fm wet cities only twenty-eight per 1,000. 
What is the ultimate loss to our country 
because of these children going without 
the advantages of an education? How 
many of them must we again spend money 
om because of crime or inability on their 
part to support themselves? 

But why prolong the discussion? It is 
endless when one goes to the extreme rami- 
fications of this traffic. There is no getting 
away from the logic of these figures. 
you want to stop the awful economic 
‘oss, the payment of taxes that are swal- 
lowed up by booze; if you want to close 
the almshouses, insane asylums, and pris- 
ms, and relieve the courts of the clogged 
sondition brought on by booze, see that 
your state legislature puts the saloons 
out of busin and t the national 
Congress stops the evil at its source by 
putting the breweries and distilleries out of 

usiness. In other words, if the nation 
ceases to legalize the liquor traffic we can 
break the shackles that have bound us 
ever since the Civil War. 

Don’t be bamboozled by booze any 


e ig ig 
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Are You Going to Move? 


If you are going to move this spring, please advise us at 
once 80 you will not miss any copies of Successful Farming 
Please be sure to give both your old and new addresses 


(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 


annoyance or 





We Have Over 100 **2",5 $,12.St Stores 
Address Your Post Card to Office Box A.2 


PARCEL POST 5 & 10c STORES 
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Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Old Address 
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THE HOLL YHOCK 
Hollyhocks may be used to advantage 


in beautifying a stretch of unsightly fence. 
The large line of bloom produced by this 
majestic and hardy plant give bold and 
showy effects which cannot be secured in 
any other way. Used among shrubbery 
or in forming a background for other 
flowers it is also without an equal. 

Seed which is sown before midsummer 
will produce plants for flowering the fol- 
lowing year. To secure results in one 
season roots or year-old plants must be 
used. These should be set out as early as 


possible. The hollyhock requires deeply 
dug, well drained soil, thoroughly en- 
with 


riched and kept thoroughly suppli 
water in dry weather. The plants require 
but little attention from season to season, 
although a slight protection in the winter 
is sometimes advisable.—O. C. 


ORNAMENTAL HEDGE PLANTS 

Ornamental hedges are valuable for se 
arating the yard into front and back, in 
bordering driveways, for planting be- 
tween the lawn and garden, or around the 
lawn or garden. There are low growing 
plants suitable for this purpose and others 
that will make trees if permitted to do so. 
Some are dependent upon their foliage 
alone for beauty, while others bloom. 
Some are ever-bloomers, beginning in the 
summer and lasting until frost, while 
others bloom only at a certain season. 
Some have coarse foliage and some have 
fine. Make up your mind what kind of a 
shrub you want and plant accordingly. 

Evergreen hedges were once all the rage, 
and there are some very pretty evergreens 
suited to hedges. The arborvitaes are 
among the best, and I am partial to the 
Chinese arborvitae myself. It is more com- 
pact than the American, and it has pret- 
tier foliage. It has the added feature of 
remaining green all winter unless the 
weather is exceptionally severe. The 
American turns brown in winter. Chinese 
Arborvitaes should be planted early in 
the spring, and extreme care must be taken 
to not let the roots dry, though they are 
more hardy in this respect than many 
other evergreens. No evergreen will stand 
having the roots dry for a moment. All 
evergreens used for low hedges can be 
trimmed at will and at any season of the 
year. 

Privet is the next ornamental hedge 
plant in popularity. It is almost ever- 

een, and has round glossy leaves. The 
eaves remain on until after Christmas 
usually, and if the winter is mild they will 
sometimes stay on almost all winter. 

One of the prettiest screens I ever saw 
was composed of altheas in all colors. The 
althea can be trimmed so as to be very 
compact, or it can be allowed to grow more 
loosely if desired. Sometimes they are cut 
flat on top, and kept down to about three 
feet, when they make a flat surface about 
as wide as high, and bloom freely from 
midsummer until frost. The blooms are 
on new growth, so that trimming does not 
rob you of flowers as it will with the spireas 
unless they are trimmed as soon as they 
bloom in the spring. 

Spirea Van Houttei, commonly called 
the Bridal Wreath, is a very graceful 
grower, and makes a hedge about three 
feet high with the slender branches arch- 
ing almost to the ground. It blooms in 
the spring and is a mass of bloom. It will 
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any trimming. In fact it is seldom 
trimmed except to cut out old wood and 
keep it uniform in shape; all weanhs 
should be done just after the flowers fall. 
Dwarf trees make a good tall screen 
and then bane fruit as well. Plant several 
varieties together for they must pollenize 
each other. The Duchess mS ular 
dwarf variety, but there are se others. 
Rartlett, Seckel, Anjou, Howell, and el 
«chers are grown on dwarf stock, and 
most all can be had thus, but some do not 
thrive as well as those named. Plant four 
or five feet apart. If the light and sun can 
et to the side of the row freely they will 
Sear fruit all right. Trim as necessary to 
make a —e screen. and hybrid 
Barberry, Japan Quince ri 
perpetual roses are a good for this pur- 
pose. The barberry has the ———— 
of being hard on ‘the ground, sapping the 
strength for some distance on each side, 
and leaving the soil in a very poor me- 
chanical condition. I removed a hedge 
from a place where it had been but three 
years and yet it was two years before the 
soil could be made loose and friable again. 
The quinces bloom before the leaves come 
in the spring, and they are sometimes 
called fire-bush on that account. The 
flowers are a brilliant scarlet and cover the 
twigs completely. The hybrid pares 
roses are piatestly hardy and have splendid 
blooms, and some of them bloom off and 
on all summer. They send the canes up 
straight, and do not branch out a great 
amount unless severely cut back in the 


P| winter.—L. H.C. 


HARDY CLIMBING ROSES 

It isn’t a question of wanting, it’s a 
question of choosing which, when it comes 
to picking varieties of roses to plant. One 
may pour over seed catalogs by the hour, 
lost in the beauties of all the roses, but 
really unable to choose between them, they 
are all so beautiful. Among the climbing 
roses or ‘‘ramblers” there are certain pre- 
eminent varieties that have won their way 


to poe 

rimson Rambler probably lays first 
claim to popularity. Its double flowers 
are deep crimson and borne in clusters of 
ten or twelve blossoms. It begins to bloom 
in June and the new varieties blossom 
nearly all summer. The rambler is a 
hardy, fast growing plant and makes an 
excellent screen for a porch or elsewhere. 
There is also a white rambler which is 
quite similar to the crimson except in 
color and in being unusually sweet scented. 

Dorothy Perkins is much like its cousin, 
Crimson Rambler, but its color is a deli- 
cate shell pink on prettily crinkled sae 
It gives the impression of refined dainti- 
ness; nevertheless the plant is hardy and 
gives no trouble from winter killing. 

Tausenschon is a German rose which 
in English would be called the Thousand 
Beauties. The flowers are a soft pink 
when first opening but change to carmine 
when completely open and the reverse side 
of the petals show. The flowers are borne 
in rather large clusters and the stems have 
very few thorns. Tausenschon blossoms 
through most of June and July. 

The Empress of China is sometimes 
known as the Apple Blossom Rose be- 
cause though at first the flowers are a soft 
dark red, later they change to a pinkish 
tint resembling an apple blossom. It, too, 
is hardy and — binnendiag. 

Variety as well as beauty is obtained 
by planting Baltimore Belle, which has 
a double flower of variegated carmine— 
rose and white, borne in fairly large clus- 
ters. 

The yellow rambler is pretty but among 
roses there are so many varieties that de- 
cription must stop somewhere. All of the 
above have proven their desirability in 
both hardiness and beauty, and for the 
ordmary home will give a sufficient vari- 
ety. But you may want a rose garden, or 
varieties for cutting. Study any good rose 





be pretty in both foliage and bloom without 


catalog well before buying the bushes. 
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BEST. FLOWER SEEDS 
ETIES 
me FREE“*50 52 


~ FOR NAMING THEM @ 


All Well Known Varieties. Easy to Grow. 

For the best letter describing and naming 
these varieties correctly, we offer $15.00 in cash, 
—the next best $10.00,—the = best $5.00,— 





» giving full particulars. 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO., 
509 Third Avenue, Faribault, Minn, 


i, a LADIOLIL 
a Two year old bulbs that 
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with all orders for 
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and get our with coupon for 
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A Self-Starter 
for the Farm 


For an early call 
that fills the fields on 
time—for early yields 
that fill the bins— 


For a business-like 
farm system that gets 
things done on time 
and according to plans— 
Big Ben. 


He has two calls—a 
straight five-minute ring 
or ten gentle -minutg 
reminders to bring you 
out gradually. 

if not found at your jeweler’s. 
@ money order to his makers, 

“Westclox, La Salle, Ilil.,’" will 


bring him postpaid—$2. 50 in the 
States; $3.00 in Canada. 


Made in La Salle and 
Peru, Illinois, by Westclos 








A Telephone 
On Your Farm 


will actually save you 
money—you can phone 
to town for prices and 
sell at the highest fig- 
ure—find out about the 














weather-order supplies. 
ete. A telephone will 
make life pleasanter for 
your wife and children, 
too. Talk to neighbors} 
ay bo 
t’s easy for any gro 
$e x: 
ay and be d their 
= Let us ex- 
how—esend for the Free Bulle 
“A Telephone on the Porat” 
It tells = A cheap —% + to build and run 
your neighborhood system, how to organise a 
ro company i gives by-laws and rules. Write today 
ulletin No. 1111. 


Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONES 








Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Can. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
BUILDING HINTS 


dusty road. Get way back where you 
can have a clean home free from dust. 
With a winding drive up to the house the 
beauty of the home grounds is much 
enhanced. 

Storm sash should be hung so they 
can be opened a bit when the weather is 
mild. With felt strips tacked to the inside 
edge of the sash, the windows will fit 
wind tight. 

If wind or cold comes under a door 
that has no humped door strip, as in 
case of inside doors, this can be remedied 
with a strip of felt or denim tacked to 
fold down against the floor. When bed- 
room windows are left open, cold often 
seriously prevents heating the rest of the 
house by coming under doors that are 
cut a half inch or more short of the floor. 
The above contrivance is the remedy. 

Hardwood floors are the thing. Either 
maple, birch, - quarter sawed or flat- 
sawed oak makes a good floor on which 
nothing but rugs should be used. Crack 
filler 8 wal’ be tend an oven $0 the Seer 


is own. 
Se ae, oe a OF Oe 
peta hw 
Uni a maple or birch oor has beeome 
very rom drying, It 
Sot bold varnich wall, This onthe tees 
hee a ou eck crmee tape, te 
begin I would suggest 
that ya but a clean raw linseed oil 
coat be teed after the ead Giler droning 
and then let the floors go through at least 
pl ad of drying out before varnish is 
appli 

For my own home I newer would use 
varnish again on any kind of 
Someone is sure to have hob nails in his 
shoes that cut the varnish, and 
it scratched in various ways. It is 
difficult to revarnish. You neve to Beap 
off ie ee eee it harden 

A dressing of raw ryee can be applied 

with a rag any time and used at once. 
_ pose Ds gh oe aah ee Gee bak 


oar made poo AL loo 
least once in two years st ind oftener thé 
spots that have worn through. 

All chairs and tables that slide around 
on hard wood floors should have nickle 
sliding domes on the bottom .< the lege. 
This prevents scratchin, af bruising the 
floor and they slip as slic 

To preserve nice floors have ig surface- 
bearing casters on all why 4, 
tables, ete. The little narrow ones often 
used ruin floors. 

It would be a good thing to wait several 
months, at least through a winter, before 
applying stain, paint, or varnish ‘to any 
interior finish. The same applies to 
finishing walls. Seldom i . weet oe aay 
dried when put in. 
when the winter dry nest ets, ts bl of of it 
You’ve seen how the unpainted 
door panels, casings, etc., show Joa - do 
have shrunk. If t 8 shrinking occured 
before the painting or varnishing it “po 
look better. If wood is stained, the 
exposed by shrinkage can be touch 
again, being careful not to lap new stale 
over the old, or a dark streak will show as 
objectionable shrunken white 
—e- 

you wait a de! or so bef ore finishing 
the bee Wp the shrinking pee settling 
of the will occur before and not after 
they are finished. Wall cracks can be 
filled with plaster of Paris applied with 
aint brush. When dry, the walls can 

painted and no cracks are likely to 
show again. 
une sure to Keg Log a olay dy’ the swinging 
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Don’t stick the house out close to the] f 
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Only When It Has The \ 
Wood Core 


When you ask for Compo- 
Board, you can be sure you get 
it by looking for the wood core. 
That’s our patented feature and 
it’s what makes Compo-Board 

so strong, durable and satis- 

factory. 
Write for interesting sam- 
ple and book. 


NORTHWESTERN 
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ALKA EY Eas 


AH Stes tices Be Seg 















The Standard Lightweight of America 
notch of efficiency. The 


7 » Save Dealers’ Profit 


1 PAY THE FREIGHT 
It has the full tife of the oll 
in it when delivered to you 
omer For § and 7 Years. 


Fact oon out o an of your 
balance and sae ALL 
FOR of your money bac 
Instructions F Pain 
ORDER. with cach orders 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE PAINT BOOK 
Card. Tells why paint should be fresh. 


| PRICES 





Concrete Mixer 


<PLANS FREE 
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Gardens 


OST of us, particularly those who are country bred, eithe 
own, or have owned at some time in our lives, a en. My 
mind goes back to a wonderful strip of earth, tween tw: 
great trees, where pansies of every size and hue smiled up a‘ 
me; a mass of purple, blue and white, with varyin es of 
yellow, brown and red. Great velvety faces t ~ | had-- 
7| | those pansies in my bed. How IJ loved them! How I tended 
them; s — watering, weeding! How they flourished 

8 How tall, an hardy, and straight they grew! My pansies! 
& Every year they were a little taller, larger, and more 
thrifty. In your garden, perhaps, roses grow; and lilies 

violets and daffodils. You tend them, and cultivate them 

and weed them, even as I. And every year you smile at 
your reward. Flower gardens! Life gardens! It is the thought that has 

en with me all the day. 

The little gifts and graces, the talents in our lives, are Life’s flowers 
our hearts and souls, the ground in which they were meant to grow. And 
like the flowers in our small plots of earth, by constant weeding an 
cultivating they may be made to yield a reward as —yea, greater far 
than roses, lilies or pansies, in our strips of earth. Like the violet growing 
by the wayside, small, slender of stem, pale of hue, when transplanted intc 
richer land and given steady, intelligent care, they become sturdy, rich 
of hue, a delight both to owner and friend. 

God has given to every soul on this old earth their own sweet flowers 
Your life garden may not be like mine, even as lilies bloom for you where 
pansies smile at me. Love, here; humor, there; wit; the gift of music; 
art; creation—be it voice, or pen; a gentle tact; intellectuality; quick 
insight; and to all alike, who are normal men and women, the gifts of 
hearing, feeling, seeing. 

Paul in the Book of Books, has, I think, put it most beautifully and 
explicitly where he says, “Having then gifts differing according to the 
grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according te 
the proportion of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he 
that teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on exhortation; he that 
giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that ruleth, with diligence; he that 
sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness.” 

We spend our time and strength looking at our neighbor’s plot, wishing 
we had been given the same, instead of cultivating our own We let weeds 
creep in, until the flowers that might have become sturdy and beautiful 
blooming with exquisite fragrance, are choked out, and blossom not at 
all. How can they hold beauty, sweetness, these little plots of ours, when 
they are all untended; wild? 

Friend—you who read my words today—transplant your sickly flowers!’ 
Every day is new. Every sun that breaks over God’s fair world brings 
healing—strength—for your life, and for mine, no matter how long they 
have been left to wind and rain, and weeds. 

Let God’s love in, to richen life; turn the soil that is musty and dead; 
throw open the wnidows of your soul, and cast the weeds out with steady 
hand and purpose to have flowers, and flowers will grow. 


























-L. D. Stearns 








DRESSING FOR THE DAY’S WORK 


one does seems 
while. 


so much more worth 
The feeling of rush which we all 





Cleanliness is not; merely a condition, 
it is an influence, which, next to godliness, 
is strongest to promote courage and self- 
respect. Every day women are realizing 
more clearly that a slatternly appearance 
is a positive handicap in the ns a ene 
of household duties. I know one woman 
who leaves her breakfast dishes unwashed 
till she has combed her hair, donned a 
fresh house gown, and set her living room 
in order. In answer to my inquiry as to 
why she always did this, she replied: 

“It would be worth my while just for the 
comfort I receive in knowing I am ready 
for anything that may happen—unexpect- 
ed company, illness, or accident, Then 
there is a pleasure in doing housework 
when one dresses up for it. Everything 








know in connection with drudgery is les- 
sened and one feels as if one had time to be 
dainty. When I wash the dishes in a dirty 
dress, with disheveled hair and half-laced 
shoes, I hurry over the task for fear some 
one will come in before I can finish it. I 
feel that there is no time to scald the china 
or polish the silver, but when I know that 
I, and my living room, are ready for an 
emergency, I find it a pleasure to polis 
the glassware and scour the silver till it 
shines.” 

Home making is an art; a much rarer 
art than nursing or school teaching or any 
of the dozen principal professions open to 
women. It is composed of many details 
too fine for the worried, hurried housewife 
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WOMEN OF FASHION. 


The fashionable women keep their 
clothes looking fresh and attractive. It 
is not that they keep buying new garments 
but instead when they become soiled or 
faded they dye them a new color with 
Dy-O-La Dye. 

There was a time that women avoided 
the use of dyes owing to the uncertainty 
of results, but that is past, for by using 
Dy-O-La there is no risk of failure. It is 
the perfect home dve which any one can 
use successfully. The colors won’t crock 
or fade, and what is better Dy-O-La Dys 
won’t injure the most delicatefabric. You 
do not have to guess what the garment ir 
made of—Dy-O-La will dye any kind of 
goods—whether wool, silk, cotton or mixed 
goods, one or all at the same time in the 
same bath. 

The results are certain and always grati- 
fying. Each and every package sold on a 
guarantee. Don’t discard anything be 
cause it is soiled or faded, but get Dy-O 
La Dye from your druggist or storekeeper 
and follow the plain, simple instructions 
Sold everywhere at ten cents a package 

Dy-O-La Dye is made in Black, Blue 
Navy Blue, Brown, Seal Brown, Ligh: 
Green, Dark Green, Scarlet, Y ellow, Orange 
Cardinal Red, Pink, Purple, Dark Wine 
Old Gold, Turkey Red, and from these six 
teen colors a great variety of other shade: 
and colors can be made. 

Try to buy locally to save time, but 
should your dealer happen to be out of the 
color you require, we will send it to you on 
receipt of the regular price, ten cents, and 
also send direction book and color chart 

DY-O-LA DYE COMPANY. 


700 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 














“One Oye for Ali Goods”* 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 








on Free Trial 


right to your own home. En- 
tertain your family and your 
friends. p of Bose at on 
expense if you don’t want to, 
. keep A tew dollars a 

month now pays for a gen- 
uine Edison at = 
tom and without 
even erest on monthly 

yme Send today f 


i nts. jor our 
a letter is enough. Besatity ge eae Wee 
F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 


MONITOR IRON 
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The Monitor Sad Iron Co, 607 Wayne St., Big Prairie, O. 









PARCEL POST BOXES 
Ship Eggs. Dressed Fowls, Fruit, Butter, 
etc., by parcel post direct to your customers. 


“H & D” BOXES 


meet all G t req 4 
antee safe delivery of products. Madein 
and sizes—strong, light and 





The HINDE & DAUCH PAPE 
Sandusky 


R Oo. 
Dept. X » Ohie. 


WA T EGOS Gor hes Iu of nae pea 
® our fine line of po 

Coffees, Teas, Baking Powder, Ete. Valuable and 

useful premiums free. No experience or money neces- 

sary. Exctusive territory. No traveling. we nee well 

for your services. Employment permanent. (rite for 

our proposition. THE GREAT EASTERN COFFEE 


do 








& TEA CO., Department 46, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








to grasp. But take fifteen minutes some- 
time in the early morning in which to 
change yourself from a slatternly, reluct- 
ant household drudge into a self-confident 
mistress, prepared to discharge ——T 
a number of pleasant duties, and you wi 
be delighted to note the comforting at- 
mosphere of leisureness which will sur- 
round you all the busy day. Self cleanli- 
ness makes for cleanliness of surround- 
ings, and such is the strength of mental 
impressions that both unconsciously cre- 
ate a feeling of well being, which is only 
another name for happiness.—M. F. E. 


A COUNTRY DANGER 

Country parents are often careless about 
the way they allow their daughters to be 
indiscreet while alone in the company of a 
man. ‘The girl should not be blamed for 
any indiscreetness if she ha’ been allowed 
to grow up with the right to sit alone in a 
dark parlor or out in the hammock with a 
beau or take long buggy rides at night. 

The careful city mother does not allow 
her young daughter to go to parties, or 
riding, or be in the company of men with- 
out a chaperone, yet this sort of safeguard 
is seldom thought of in the country where 
the opportunities for evil or indiscreet 
acts on the part of either are ideal. This 
accounts for the appalling number of 
country girls who go wrong. It really 
isn’t their fault. We are animal before 
we have an intelligence, and animal until 
we dic, and nothing but the restraint of 
moral character or the presence of a third 
party can prevent young people from 
sometime doing indiscreet, unwise, or even 
sinful things, 


AUNTY HOPEFUL ON MAKING 
GARDEN 


“THE chief knack of makin’ a 
» garden,” said Aunty Hopeful 
as she picked up a seed catalog, 
“ig the stickin’ to it until your 
turnips is in the cellar. There’s 
lots of folks who can make a brilliant be- 
ginnin’ on a garden patch, but it’s only 
once in a while that you find one who’s got 
the gumption to keep ahead of the weeds 
when it comesto wagin’ war tosee whether 
these or the hoe is goin’ to rule the day. 
The beginnin’ is easy. There’s always 
enough spring fever in the blood to keep 
one’s enthusiasm at the boilin’ point durin’ 
the spadin’ and plantin’ periods. It’s 
sort of poetic to turn up the nice rich soil 
and watch the robins follow you ’round 
takin’ toll of the angle worms whose slum- 
bers you've disturbed. The exercise sort 
of limbers up your back and gets the rust 
out of your joints after you’ve been keepin’ 
company all winter with a rockin’ chair. 
But the tug of war comes later on when the 
weeds has to be hoed and the beets has to 
be thinned and the crop of potato bugs is 
ready to be picked. Then’s when the 
thermometer is apt to show that one’s 
temperature has had a decline since one 
was took with the fever in the spring. 

“There ain’t no sense in startin’ any- 
thing if we let the finish of it take care of 
itself. ‘Well begun is half finished’ may 
be a good enough motto for some folks 
but it’s less than half the truth. If I had 
to bring up another family of children 
there’s one lesson they’d learn until they 
could say it backwards in the dark, and 
that is that whatever sort of a job they 
tackled, they must hang to it until the 
can tack its pelt on the side of the wood- 
shed. This habit of stoppin’ half way this 
side of gettin’ anywheres is what our 
poor houses oad makes tramps. But 
there’s a mighty comfortable and con- 
tented feelin’ comes to anyone when he 
gets a job finished. There aint nothin’ I 
enjoy any better than seein’ my timips 
and cabbages and squashes and pumpkins 
put under cover for the winter. It’s as 
much as sayin’ that I’m through makin’ 
garden for the season and that I’ve won 
out against the weeds and the bugs which 
would have liked to make me quit my job.”’ 
—Orin Crooker. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR YOU! 





petecrEic lights for your home and barns as reliable, 
as brilliant, and in every respect as satisfactory as 
those used in the cities. You can secure the comforts, 
conveniences and safety of electric lights by installing 
your own private electric plant. This is simplified by 


“FyrayeExide”’ 


ELECTRIC PLANT UNIT 


‘These plants are of the latest and most approved 
design, inexpensive in first cost—running expense only a 
few centsa day. Easy to install, easy to operate. Simple 
in construction but as scientifically built as the big city 
lighting plants. A small gas engine will operate a plant. 
Run the engine a few hours occasionally to charge the 
storage battery and you have a full 24 hour electric ser- 
vice. Electric light always ready the instant you want it 


SAFE, RELIABLE, ECONOMICAL 


We know the business—we've been in it 
for twenty-six years. Write our nearest office 
for our free book giving all details. This is 
information you should have. 


IC STORAGE 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Rochester 


Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, Washington, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Toronto, 
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Who Are You With To-Might? 
arenes Fish So BS 
Love 
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Lif You Talk In Your Sieep Wonder 

You for Me When Sweet 16 If I Only 

Alexander's me Band You'll Do the Same Thing 
Wing When I Get You Alone Tonight 

Napanee Green Grass Grew All ery “ 
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Back of each advertisement in Successful Farming is an 
expert in that particular line. Don’t hesitate to call on them. 
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FLOORS OF MANY KINDS 


By MRS, J. 


ERY fortunately for the human race 
the old time dust laden, germ breed- 
ing, all over carpets are fast becom- 


ing a thing of the past. In their stead 
come sanitary floors and rugs. The great 
advantages of the rug instead of carpet 
is, the rug can be carried out at any time 
of the year and be dusted out of doors; also 
it can be cleaned without ee up the 
entire room. When rugs are used, natur- 
ally ane desires good looking floors and 
this may be accomplished in several ways. 
If the floor is to be newly laid, first con- 
sult the bank account and then select 
the desired wood. Have it well put down. 
It will need some crack filling material 
and sandpapering. It can be stained any 
color. I saw a floor not long ago that had 
a beautiful surface. It had been stained 
by using the liquid obtained from boiling 
walnut hulls in water, and then waxed. 
Strain the liquid after boiling and while 
still hot apply to the floor with a brush; 
take a few boards at a time, and im- 
mediately wipe off the color with a cloth 
so the stain will not sink into the grain of 
the wood. This soon drys and then it is 
ready for the finishing touches. If one 
desires a waxed surface, the material can 
be bought at the store, or can be made at 
home from a number of formulas. A very 
good one calls for 8 ounces of paraffin and 
4 ounces beeswax melted together; re- 
move from the fire and while still hot stir 
in two ounces turpentine and beat all to- 
gether. Apply while hot and just before 
using add 2 ounces of ct which 
makes it much easier to handle and soon 
evaporates. Do not use near a fire for 
fear of an explosion, and have windows 
and doors open for air. Another formula 
calls for beeswax and turpentine alone, as 
this gives a more glossy finish. The gas- 
oline can also be added to this. Take a 
small space, put on wax with a cloth, let it 
remain a short time and then polish. 
Varnishing Floors 








{f one prefers any kind of varnish it 
looks well and is not hard to apply. If the 
floors are rough, they must be handled 
with greater skill. One dining room with a 
rough floor was covered with an old worn- 
out Brussels carpet which was tacked 
down neatly, first given a coating of glue 
mixed into flour paste, which was to fill in 
the rough surface, then in time several 
coats of paint were applied making an ideal 
surface. It was warm too, as no cold air | 
could get up through the floor, and it | 
would never wear out as each coat of fresh 
paint only added longer life. 

In rooms where the floors are old and 
ro igh and have crac ks between the boards, 
the cracks can be filled with a pulp made 


| straight. 


M. LUCAS 





by soaking bits of newspapers in water 
until they become soft, then filling the 
cracks with the material and pushing it 
down tight and smooth. It soon dries and 
becomes quite hard. Another way is to 
use equal parts of salt and ashes moistened 
and filled into the cracks; cement can also 
be used. 

The floor should be planed and stained. 
If in too rough a condition calico, cre- 
tonnes, or rooms that are lightly used, even 
wall paper can be down all over 
the floor and then varnished. woman 
covered an oy floor by coloring 
burlap and tacking down. On a kitchen 
floor, building paper makes the foundation 
for linoleum gunny sacks could be used 
or even old bits o: carpet may be tacked 
down neatly. Put on a coat of —s 
material for the last two mentio 
of paste and glue, and several coats of 
— Use two colors in the last coat, 
aying off the space into squares or bars. 

For all of these floors you can use a 
sanitary mop, or cover the broom with a 
cotton flannel bag, which occasionally 
wring out of coal oil and let evaporate, 
then mop the floors and it will ily ab- 
sorb the dust. 

For these floors, rugs can be used or not 
as desired; it is only a matter of personal 
taste. A large Brussels carpet with an all 
over design of scroll and leaves in a soft 
brown, was cut into various shanes of de- 
sired sizes for rugs; around each one was 
painted a six inch border in dark brown. 

There are always rugs woven or 
crocheted in various colors and shapes. 
Pretty rugs can also be made by — 


rags, old yarn or even ravelings of gunny 
sacking through acoarse foundation. These 
materials can be colored and made into 


fancy designs, or made in blocks and strips. 
Even the old discarded blue over. can 
be made into a solid colored rug with a 
small border at each end. Through the 
center make fancy designs by using yarns 
in the cross stitch, or stain them on with 
some dye. They look very much like the 
much prized Navajo rugs of Indian weave. 

A pretty rug may be made in the fol- 
lowing manner: cut strips of goods and 
ravel both sides, then sew down to foun- 
dation through the middle of the strip. 
Place another strip close beside it, so that 
both the fringed ends will stand up 
When finished it gives a soft, 
fuzzy appearance which is very pretty. 
The same effect may be obtained by just 
raveling one edge and sewing onto founda- 


| tion by the other edge, always crowding 
y 


the raveled parts closely together. This 
makes a compact rough appearance. These 
rugs can be hemmed or bound with fringe. 
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do your work” is much 
more than a popular 
phrase. It is based on 


! ! 


GOLD DUST 


] actually works at 
| hundreds of tasks daily 


ij Gold Dust should be used 

| for cleaning and brightening | 

| everything. It is the only 

| washing and cleaning powder 
needed in any home. 


Use it for washing bathtubs and 
i) bathroom fixtures, cleaning and 
i) brightening pots, pans and cooking 

utensils, cleaning and freshening 

linoleum and oilcloth, washing 
glassware—in short, 
, use it toclean and 


brighten every- 
thing. 
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Ree month easy selling our new 
Triplicate Sauce Pan. Cooking 
utensil for 3 different foods on one 


r. t Whirt- 
wind sellers. Write quick for exclu- 
sive territory talogue 
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ALUMINUM MFG. CO. 
Olv. 6 Lemont, iit. 
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Points op 
tiquett 


Note—As many questions upon points of re 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to bditorial Department, 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Those desir- 
ing personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


An Illinois subscriber asks: “When a 
gentleman is introduced to me or I to him, 
should both remove the hat or just one. 
What is the correct thing to do in all cases 
when two men meet?” 

Gentlemen do not tip their hats upon 
being presented to each other, unless one is 
being introduced to someone to whom 
reverence is due. When you are intro- 
duced to another gentleman, you should 
extend your hand in greeting and say “I 
am very glad to meet you,” or somethi 
to that effect. 

A Delaware reader asks: “Will you 
please tell me how to use my knife, fork, 





and spoon?” 
The fork is rapidly displacing the use 
of the knife and spoon. In fact the knife 


is used only for cutting meats and foods 
that cannot be cut with the side of the 
fork, and for s ing butter on bread. 
The fork should be held in the right hand 
with the tines up for all soft foods, but 
the tines may be turned down when con- 
veying bits of meat to the mouth. The 
fork may be held in the left hand and the 
tines turned down when one is holding 
the knife in the right hand to cut up some 
article of food. Spoons are only used for 
liquids or semi-liquid sauces, and to eat 
fruits which are cut in half and placed 
upon a plate. Peas should be eaten with a 


fork. 

A Pennsylvania subscriber asks: “Will 
you please give me the meaning of the 
proper name, Harry?” 

arry is a diminutive form of the name 
Henry, which means the head or chief of a 


house. 

An Illinois subscriber asks: ‘Would 
you please tell me how cheese should be 
taken from the plate, also olives?” 

Olives are one of the several foods that 
may be eaten from the fingers. Silver 
olive forks are manufactured and used to 
some extent, but where nothing of the sort 
is provided, it is perfectly proper to take 
the olives with the fingers. Cheese should 
be broken into small pieces with the fork 
and conveyed to the mouth on pieces of 
bread or crackers. 

An Oklahoma subseriber writes: “I 
would like all the information you can give 
on this subject: Is an engagement ring 
necessary at a wedding ceremony? If so, 
how is it used? How many persons are re- 
quired to witness a marriage? If we take 
our two best friends for witnesses, what 
would they have to do? How long before 
marriage should a wedding date be set? 
What would be pretty for a weddi 
dress?” 

An engagement ring is not necessary at 
the wedding ceremony. The bride usually 
removes her engagement ring at that time 
in order that the plain band wedding ring 
may be placed first Span her finger. In 
this State there must be two witnesses at 
a wedding. Possibly the laws in your 
State differ, but you can easily find out by 
asking the clerk who issues you the mar- 
riage license. If your two friends are 
present as witnesses, they will be required 
to sign their names on the marriage certi- 
ficate. The invitations to a home wedding 
are usually sent at least two weeks before 
the ceremony takes place, therefore the 
date is made public that far in advance. 
Some of the soft silk fabrics such as crepe 
de Chine, messaline, etc., in white are very 
beautiful materials of which to maké a 
wedding gown.—Bertha Averille. 


If a cork is too large for the bottle in 
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than any churn dasher, yet it never smashes 

or breaks the delicate fat globules. It tenderly 
and quickly rolls the unbroken globules into firm, 
uniform grains, free of milk. 


The Dazey is totally unlike any other 
churn and makes butter in 
10 minutes or less. 


The Dazey Principle Lasts a Lifetime 


The powerful propeller gtarts the cream There is nothing about th Da wea 
tate a rolling, whirling motion, forcing out. It is mate of steel, ne Ag with 
re at center and up again at ordinary care will last a lifetime. The 
—. bb Ae grein wos bye ~ cream vessel is of special dairy tin, blue 
to the law er ae anes Se on enameled on outside; aluminum lettered. 
come under the ~): winge of the There's a Dazey for every home wheth 
a ae they are rolled into firm grains you churn two pints, + quarts, red 
= the butter-making properties of —; or twenty gallons. The little glase 
e cream—not a — of — fat azey is ideal for small churnings. 
and full-flavored. Is never soft or salvy. Hand or Power. Tell us how many cows 


Saves Half the Working you milk—how much cream you churn— 


and you will some day thank us every 
The ov of the globules while building 


Ts DAZEY PROPELLER is more powerful 
































time you churn. WRITE TODAY. 







up the grains takes out the milk, therefore, : 
ae i jd ya other than rinsing in mets a. 
*: y Derg Sheen 
Easily and Quickly Cleaned and up, 
Depending on size. 
The comes out of the 





frame and washes lik ordin Write for Booklet 
a washes like any dai 

pail. No gearing or uneven gorines on -- ¥ ,- k= 
the inside. Set it out in the sun, certain i) sizes, in both 
that it will not warp or shrink. metal and glass, 


Dazey Churn & Mig. Co., #001 Carter Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 

























THIS EASY MONEY 


WORK FORUS 5H a 


en Pa WRINGER 
OAT MOPS 4 


wo turns of crank wrings out every drop of water. 
Simple, Practical, liable, durab wears out. Every 
home buy, iki der vy Beowit: takethe order. 


>, dont walt 
Galesmen, 







fil colon nt, sa contro mub-agen ta. Sco yer 
erage ew O investment aired, Semple free with ret fee 
8. MOP OOMPANY, 273 Mala Bt, FOLEDO, O8TO 














which you want to use it do not spoil it by 
pe an cut it down, Lay it on its side, 
ress heavil 





Back of each advertisement in Successful Farming is an 


ith a roller and it easily 
> elongat to fit. me expert in that particular line. Don’t hesitate to call on them, 
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$200 for aName 


$200 cash for the 
most catchy title for 
this 1916 Pompeian 
Art Panel. Only top- 
half shown here. Size 
28x74 in. In colors. 
Ready Oct. 1, thisyear. 
These titles may sug- 
gest better ones: 
“Phyllis;" “A Sym- 
phony in Pink;” “His 
Letter; “Yes orNo;” 
“The Pompelan_ Glow 
of Youth:” “A Bit of 
Sunshine;” or ony title 
about this maid with 
beautiful eyes and gior- 











lous Pompelan com 
lexion, reading &@ letter 
in thissunny, flowery 
Ask your family 
better 





i1—Write your title of S$ words or icas at the top of a 


RULES. 
sheet of paper; thea your name and address; absolutely nothing 


more on the sheet. Only one title per family. 2-—Contest closes 
April 17, 1915. 3—Winner announced in May 29 Saturday Eve- 
aing Post. Contests tree, but you may enclose your title 
the coupon below, or you may send coupon without title. Study 
goints Lciow for ideas, and don’t miss rare coupon offer. 


POMPEIAN ‘Gaz’ 


Ask some woman of 40 with a complexion 
like 20, Ask some man with a clean, whole- 
some look. They will say Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream is the secret. It rubs in and 
rolls out, and thus cleanses, exercises and 
youthifies the skin. At all dealers, 50c, 75c 
and $1 per jar. Use coupon for trial jar. 


25c Tube for Promise 
Promise to recommend gurane product, Pom : 
u 

zy 


a few 


Night —- to —_ one a =. 
yours for the cost of postage an ckin 
accept in full the coupon offer below. fs 
months our Night Cream has won 
thousands of enthusiastic users 
everywhere. Left on the face over 
night it soothes, softéns and im ) 
proves any skin made uncomfort- 
able or unsightly by wind, hard 
water or age. Acts like a cold “—— 
cream, but leaves no shiny effects, and still it isnot a 
dry “disappearing” cream. The experienced mak- 
ers of the well-known Pompeian Massage Cream 
took years to perfect Pompeian Night Cream. An 
exceptional powder base for her and a soothing 
after-shaving cream for him. At stores, 35c 
and 75c; tubes 25c. Coupon below must be used 
to get this regular 25c tube practically free, which 
is a bargain that no one can afford to miss. 


COUPON and l6c good for 25c tube of 


Night Cream, trial jar of Mas- 
sage Cream and reserving 1916 Art Panel. 

Coupon may be sént with or without a picture 
title. Art Panel is a study in sunshine, pink and 
lovable feminine beauty. Reserve your copy now. 
Late comers often disappointed. 


senecewsanere=Cut Along This Line veseascessnnad 

NOT E—Coupon good tf sent with or withont a contest title, but 
must bc completely Allied ont. Coupon not good tf sent with 
fess than loc. Piease send 10e piece, balance in stamps, 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 56 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
1 enclose léc (10c being for the Art Panel and Pom Mas- 
aage Cream, and 6c for postage and packing of 25c tube of Pom- 
— Night Cream). Send Panel October 1 and.ot! le 
promise to recommend Pompeian Night Cream to 3 
(NOTE—This coupon offer expires April 17. 





My Name. 





Gereet Address....... 
(if any) 


My dealer's name 
and address. 






















y two FREE 
& Rangesk E 


To try in your own home for 30 da: 
Bhow your triends. Freight paid os 
us. Send it back at our expense if you 
Wy do not want tokcep it, You can bay 

the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
new improvements absolutely surpass 
anything ever produced. Save enough 
22 @ single stove to buy your winters 
fuel. 


teday for large FREE 
Catalogue, showing large 
assor'ment to select from. 


Neo Obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
155 State St, Marion, Ind. 


ae rand 
fer opting 20 pictures og 
20 pkgs. pow at 
‘ GATES CO. 

Dept. 646 Chicage 


I Have a Contract ffi Borax soap Powder. 
Want reliable men and women to help. $15.00 weekly. 
P. WAVERLY BROWN, 734 N. Franklin St., CHICAGO. 


Ads are guaranteed as represented. 
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WAYS TO MAKE PIN MONEY 


By LULU G. PARKER 





HE woman and 

girl in the country 

is too often prone 
to think that “pin mon 
ey” ing is only for 
her city sisters. But thie 
is not the case. Given 
a near by village or town 
or even a fairly well 
settled country-side, and 
the country woman has 


money to every 





6 
way 0 to the city 
aa te fact there 
are few neighborhoods 
where the farm wife or 
daughter may not add « 
little to her income if she 
has time and will look 








affairs, she is usually to 
be found with a suit case 
in the back of her buggy 
and her acquaintances 
seek her out, since she 
has won a reputation as 
a candy maker. 

Our grocer sells de- 
licious cottage cheese, 
rich yellow balls 
wrapped in waxed paper 
which some enterprising 
country woman brings 
him twice a week. On 
other days he has baked 
beans in tiny earthen 
=, We pay five cents 
or the jar and get a re- 
bate when we return it 
empty. Home-made 
cookies, and little meat 


j 





) 











about her, taking stock 
of the wantsof hernei 
bors, or the needs of her nearest market. 

Everyone can do some one thing a little 
better than most folks. Do you know your 
specialty? It may not be a very great 
talent; it may be just baking cake, or rais- 
ing onions, or strawberries, or babies, but 
whatever it is, if you joy in the doing of it, 
that is usually the thing that will bring 
you your pin money. 

Here are some rene = which other wom- 
en have done, the reading of which may be 
a reminder to someone who has not yet 
discovered her specialty. 

Of course there are always chickens and 
eggs, if you can make the hens lay, and 
bees, if you are not afraid of stings, but 
these things require more time and atten- 
tion than is at the disposal of the average 
pin money maker. 

Pin Money Out of the Garden 

Twenty-five cents invested in sage 
plants ,which were planted in a corner of a 
sunny flower garden, netted their owner a 
tidy sum the first summer, and more for 
several succeeding summers. ‘were 
kept free from weeds, the leaves picked 
and dried carefully, and put into paper 
bags. These found ready sale at the vil- 
lage store. If this woman had had egg or 
butter customers, she could have gotten 
a retail price for the sage as well. 

Peppers are easier to raise than tomatoes 
and yield quite as abundantly. They are 
a little difficult to start from seed, requir- 
ing bottom heat, but when started they 
have few insect pests, if any. On sandy 
soil last season, the writer had single plants 
which bore two dozen large peppers. At 
pickling time they find a ready sale at a 
good price. 

A little woman who loves flowers, and 
who lives twenty miles from a florist, 
earns many a penny by furnishing flowers 
for country weddings and fun She 
has made a specialty of white blossoms, 
and always has a supply in her garden from 
May until frost, so her neighbors come to 
her when in need. 

Another woman raises pansy plants, 
starting the seed in a tiny cold frame in 
August, and selling the plants about Deco- 
ration Day, packed in strawberry boxes 
with the soil, ready to plant. 

Aster plants, and the blossoms, wild 
ferns, dahlias (blossom and tubers), are 
just as marketable as pansies. 

Pin Money via the Kitchen 

A young girl living near a smail village, 
where pienics and Grange outings are 
plentiful, earns enough to pay for her 


clothes making candy for sepcial holidays 
—Christmas, Raster, July Fourth, ete.— 
as well as for parties and picnics. When 


any occasion brings together a crowd of 
yo People, she has created a good de- 
mand for her delicious sweets. special 
days the pospestes of the general store 
has sold them for her on a small commis- 





sion, but at picnics, and other outdoor 





pies _—- some other 
woman a pretty penny. y not jellies 
candied fruit, home-made bread, etc.? 

A girl, ten miles from a lemon, is noted 
for her fruit juices, grape, cherry, rasp- 
berry, anything which the home orchard 
offers, bottled and sterilized, ready to 
drink straight, or diluted with ice water 
Another girl washes lace curtains for all 
the neighbors. 

A girl who lives on the main traveled 
road to the county seat, and has a big ai 
room at her disposal, and a shady yard, 
with the help of a sister, takes care of ba- 
bies, whose mothers want to shop on 
Saturdays. or leave the child on their 
way in, and call for it on their way home 
A number of tiny hammocks, a few toys, 
with the aforementioned room and yard, 
are the equipment required for this 
Saturday Shoppers’ Nursery. 

Many women and girls are deterred 
from earning money in the home by a false 
pride, but if the thing which you have to 
sell is a little better than other people have 
to offer; if it is the thing in which you ex- 
cell, you may well be proud to offer it, and 
it will usually be found that people are 
ready and eager to buy, especially if it is 
something which many people need and 
want. 


STORING FURS 

Before storing furs, it is advisable to 
give them a thorough cleaning. This is 
easily done by warming bran or oatmeal 
and rubbing thoroughly through the hair. 
Shake out and repeat if necessary. When 
clean, the fur should be beaten with a 
piece of rubber hose and hung on the line 
to air. Rubber will not cut the fur. 

Wrap the furs in either paper or cotton 
goods. Moths cannot penetrate these 
substances, and if the package is made ab- 
solutely tight, no other protection will be 
neuied The writer uses a pillow slip, fas- 
tening the ends securely with a cord. If 
newspapers are used, one must be care- 
ful to see that the package is made ab- 
solutely tight, leaving no openings for 
moths to enter. The edges a ends of the 
- — be securely pasted together, 


KITCHEN TABLES 

If your kitchen is too small or you can- 
not afford a kitchen cabinet, cover your 
table with a piece of sheet zinc. It is in- 
expensive, almost indestructible, and is 
easily kept clean. 

Acids such as vinegar, lemon juice, and 
sour milk will spot it, but if it is wiped u 
immediately, no damage will result. Was 
with hot, soapy water and polish with a 
woolen cloth and cleansing powder.- 
Mrs. L. H. C. 


If the table cloth is wearing along the 
lines of its regular folds, cut off a few inches 
from side and end so as to change the 
place of folding. 
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to life. 


Victrola feature. 
“Why exclusive with 


Victor system of 


for illustrated catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canad| 


That’s where 
the Victrola 
is pre-eminent 


The Victrola brings to you the pure and varied tones of every musical instru 
ment, and the beauty and individuality of every human voice—all absolutely true 


Such fidelity of tone was unknown before the advent of the Victrola—the first 
cabinet style talking-machine; and this pure and lifelike tone is exclusively a 


the Victrola?” 


Because of the patented Victrola features, which have been 


perfected after years of study and experiment: 

“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—the flexible metal connection between the sound- 

box and tapering tone arm, which enables the Victor Needle to follow the record 

grooves with unerring accuracy. 

ed ing-boards and amplifying compartment of wood— provide the 

very limit of area of vibrating surface and sound amplifying compartment, so abso- 

lutely essential to an exact and pure tone reproduction. 

ifying doors—may be opened wide thereby giving the tone in its — 

fullest volume; or doors may be set at any de 
of tone to exactly suit every requirement. 

reduced to the minimum and when not in use the interior is fully protected. 








ee graduating the volume 
losed tight the volume is 


a perfect reproduction is possi- 


jan Distributors 





a eee th 


tone. 





eth SD \ 
7%) 





Always use Victrolas with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 


There is no other way 


to get the unequaled Victrola re 


Modifying doors 


Sounding boards 
“Goose -neck tube and tone a 
System of changeable needles 





ble only with a perfect point—therefore a new needle for each record is 


the only positive assurance of a perfect point. 
of full tone, half tone or further modification with the fibre needle. 


It is the perfection of every part, and its perfect combination 
with all other parts, that gives the Victrola its superior tone—that 


makes the Victrola the greatest of all musical instruments. 
There are Victrolas in great variety from $15 to $200 and any Victor dealer 
will gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. Write to us 


You also have your choice 


Oak or mahogany 
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EASTER CANDIES A GIRL CAN 
MAKE 
Candy Fried Eggs 
Yolks—Take the juice of one orange, a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, white of one 





egg whipped slightly, as much powdered 
sugar as you can work into the juice, and 
make a nice dough. If you cannot get 
ellow sugar, color the mixture a nice yel- 
ow with a vegetable coloring. Form it 
into balls like big marbles, then flatten 
them on buttered paper to the thickness 
of fried egg yolks. Set aside to harden. 
Whites—Soak two tablespoons of gela- 
tine powder or jelly powder in six table- 
spoons of cold water while you make*the 
syrup. Boil two cups of sugar, u- 
lated, with one cup water till it will form 
a stiff ball in cold water. Pour the syrup 
over the gelatine and when cool beat for 
fifteen minutes with a fork or cream whip. 
Add a teaspoon of vanilla and beat another 


minute. Itshou!d belight, white, and foamy. 
Butter a paper or two large platters and 
drop in large round dabs on the platter. 
Have each dab about the size of a fried 
egg. They need not be exactly round. 
Press a yolk in the center of each before 
they have a chance to harden and leave 
till well set. Dust both sides with pow- 
dered sugar and arrange on a platter that 
has been previously dusted with powdered 
sugar. , 
Eggs in the Shell 
Yolks—Make the yolks as above but do 
not flatten. Leave to get slightly hard 
while you make the white part. 
Whiles—Boil one cup granulated sugar 
with one-fourth cup water till it will spin 
a thread when lifted on a fork or spoon. 
Add one-half teaspoon of vanilla and set 
off the fire. Stir till it begins to look 
cloudy, then pour quickly in small round 
dabs on buttered plates or platters. Drop 
a yolk in the center of each dab and fold 
the white immediately about it, shaping 
with your hands as nearly like an us 
possible. If the mixture gets too thick to 
pour before you are done, set the vessel 
in boiling water till it melts again. If 
have a helper you may get along as fast 





as you can . If alone, pour six and 
cut the vented back in het oviias abiie gen 
make up the eggs, then pour six more and 


so on till all are made. You are now ready 
for the shells. 

Shell—If any of the white mixture is 
left, use it over in this. Add a cup of 
sugar and one-fourth cup of water. 
as before. Add a tablespoonful of melted 
chocolate and let it boil up once, stirri 
lightly. Remove from the fire and let coo 
slightly without stirring. Stick a stout 
pin in each egg and dip the whole egg un- 
der the chocolate mixture, holding it by 
the pin till it hardens slightly. on 
cold buttered Sere till set. Yi an ) o 

ts come where they lay, retouch with 
the chocolate after they are hard. This 
makes a pretty brown shell and may show 
some darker brown specks. 
Candy Flowers and Animals 

If any of this mixture is left, use it to 
make several flat round dises on which to 
arrange some oe | flowers. If any 
scrapings of the fried egg white mixture 
is left, save it for the petals. By arrang- 
ing some yellow centers on the discs and 
then andahe lacing dabs of the white 
foam around the centers you can make 

pretty easter lilies fully spread. 

m the yolk mixture you can mould 
pretty chicks, ducks and rabbits, Dip a 
fine brush in the chocolate mixture and 
give them and other features. Mould 





them in a sitting pose.—J. E. 8. 
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Requires No Ironing 
>» DD99—One of the sea- 
son's best bargains. 

m This preceey 
\\ splendid qu: 





ly made, 
ity dress, 
— priced way below 
Paks Value Becomi 
button-front model, 
made of very_pop- 
ular Crepe Seer- 
sucker, a durable, 
washable material 
that does not re- 
ironing 


iM In stylish black, : Ley ‘ (s F Se at These 
i blue or lavender — ; , Af 4 ; = 
Y i) Bargains! 


a stri Em- 

If you are not already enjoying 
the advantages of buying at the 
“Standard,” begin right now. 

Order the [ gow oy shown on 
this page and judge for yourself 
what splendid values the ‘‘Stand- 
ard” offers. Compare the prices 
other concerns ask and figure your 
savings. Remember,—every dol- 
lar spent at the “Standard” is 
guaranteed to bring you the big- 
gest possible value, in quality, 
style and becomingness. 

These garments were taken fronr 
the new: “Standard”? Spring 
Bulletin, and are typical of the 
wonderful offers that are crowded 
into its pages. The money-savi 
opportunities are so numerous an 
large that you must be sure to get 
the spring issue before you do any 
spring shopping. Mail usthecou- 
pon (below), and we will send you 
the “Standard” Bargain Bulletins, 
beginning with the new Spring 
Bulletin, absolutely FREE. 
The “Standard” Bulletins are 
issued every two months. They 
are small, very inexpensive, but 
they show you the latest, most be- 
coming clothes for men, women 
and children. They tell you the 
plain truth about styles and val- 
ues, without the misguiding influ- 
ence of hundreds of similar styles 
and hundreds of bewildering pages. 
. And, the savings we —_ 4 get- 
ja ting out thesequickly-issued, cheap- 
wa fewwtet mp = OF pea ly-printed bulletins are your sav- 
world. Shirts are bigger, better# ings,because no unnecessary ‘cata- 
made and better wearing - any fm log expenses” are added to the cost 
50e quality you eve ola suits. peace of yourclothes. Millions of Amer- 
buttons and double yoke back. Inf ican women are buying their own 
ray, cadet blue or light blue. (Sizes and their families’ clothes from the 


} Sang PoP oer Rg “Standard” at a surprisingly low 


cost.—Why not you? 
3 for $1.29 Send your order early;—but cut 
the coupon and mail it to us now 
GIRL’S so you can get the Spring Bulletin 
at once. 
Gingham #9 Remember, it’s FREE. 


49¢ Satisfaction 
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AN INVESTMENT IN BOARDERS 


The Experience of a Poultry Enthusiast 


By LUCILE A. HOWELL—Part Il 


SYNOPSIS OF PART I 
Davy Mason has fully decided to go into 
the chicken business, and though he is hin- 
sued Se ay a7 father, who i, 
e is was e “a carryin’ eggs to 
store like an old woman” he is determined to 
earn twenty-five dollars with which to buy a 
pen. Itis on one of these 
expeditions that Davy is fortunate to 
, At “se chain and restore Mrs. 
orton’ pet. poodle to his excited mistress. 
Mr. and Mrs, Horton have just arrived from 
Ashland to rest and enjoy “country ham and 
fresh fried as adv by Mrs. Spencer. 
When they are informed by Da Mrs. 
er is dead they are in a men Amy ut as . 
ay wish $0 Semnale over y they ask him 
to direct 


to his chicken fund. He 
dreads to his father, but pay Sane the LH 
Hortons that he wi them e and ii 
keep them over Sunday for ten dollars. They Wy 
qoepe ane Davy drives them home, to \) 
that hie father and mother have been Y pi), 
called away by his mother’s sickness and 
that he must der the whole proposition. \ | 








absence, donned his mother’s big 
kitchen apron and set about putting 
the house in order. 

“T’d better cook that rice first. ‘He 
remembered the directions in the 
book. After a diligent search of the 
ponies Se found a quart can of rice 
and this he emptied into a stewpan, 
covered it with water and set it on the 
stove. A —_ of Saturday’s work, 
Davy recollected, was to change the 
cloth in the dining room. He soon 
had the table stripped ready for the 
clean linen, when he stop and 
sniffed suspiciously. Something was 
burning. An investigation in the 
kitchen confirmed his diagnosis. The 
rice had swollen until the pan was full 
and running over, but it was still hard. 

“Guess it needs more water,’’ Davy 
reasoned, “but I'll have to put it in a 
larger kettle.’ The exchange was 
made, but it wasn’t long before he was 
in more trouble. The rice was dry again. 
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was a relief not to have to face 

his father but here were these peo- 

ple and what was he to do with 

them? An inventory of the supper 

table raised his fallen spirits. There were fresh picked berries 

and rich cream and a large plate of ham, for his mother had pro- 
vided for his breakfast. 

“T’ve got all night to fix breakfast if I can rig up a respectable 
supper.” He laid two extra plates and threw » the shades. 
“They’re here and it’s up to me tofeed’em.” He decided on 
one thing. With the distressing need of that ten dollars so ap- 
parent, it would never do to turn down this chance. . The best 
room upstairs was always in readiness and as to the meals— 
well, he would manage that some way. He went back to the 

rch where the Hortons had already taken possession of the 
Lesneneek and were making themselves at home. 

“T’m sorry, but mother’s not at home just now,” he equivo- 
cated, “but she left supper all ready so I'll just carry your grips 
up to your room and we'll eat.” 

It was an awful meal for Davy but he got through it some- 
way, carefully stinting himself as to bread and butter; the Hor- 
tons, wholly unmindful, helped themselves lavishly to the limit- 
ed repast. When it was finally over he excused himself on the 
pretext of the night work to be done and left his boarders to 
enjoy the moonlight by themselves, 

“Tt’s sure tryin’ on a feller’s nerves to stretch one man’s 
rations out for three folks,”’ he sighed, as he carefully dried the 
last, of his dishes and set the table for breakfast. “If they’re 
as hungry in the morining as they were tonight, I'll lose 
money on my ten dollar proposition.” 

Long after his guests had gone upstairs Davy sat by the 
little lamp in the kitchen, pouring over his mother’s sonbhosk. 

“T don’t believe I’ll have any trouble with breakfast. There’s 
more ham sliced in the try and I know I can make toast. 
But dinner!” He sighed as he slowly turned the leaves. “All 
these things sound mighty simple but now cookin’ ’em is the 
next thing. And that ain’t the worst, for there’s Sunday din- 
ner and I guess they’ll be looking for chicken.” 

There were all sorts and conditions of fancy deserts described 
in the pages, but Davy finally decided that a rice pudding would 
be about the safest and sanest dish for him to undertake. Hours 
after his boarders were deep in slumber he wearily closed the 
book and yawned long and luxuriously. 

“This is some proposition,”’ he acknowled as he locked 
up the house and prepared to retire, “but I’ll never call quits 
nd can’t eat my cooking and hunt some other roosting 
place.’ 

Long before the first rooster crowed for daybreak Davy 
was at his post. There was the work to be done at the barn 
before he began his breakfast and he thought it wise to allow 
himself plenty of time. It was rather a nerve racking experience. 
The ee boiled over on the stove and the ham burned, but 
by the time these odors had to the upper floor the 
aroma was modified until, to the hungry visitors, it seemed 
that the most delicious meal was in a state of preparation. 

“T ean’t see what there is about cookin’ that women are for- 
ever complaining about. Seems to me that it’s a cinch,” Davy 
boasted as he dexterously buttered the@lices of nicely browned 
bread. “You've got to get onto the racket of doin’ two things 
at once before you can make a howling success of it, though.” 

After breakfast the Horton’s announced their intentions of 
— 5 the me the back of Ao farm, —_ the eames 
out lo own with magazines and a camera, Ji owing 
docilely at the end of his chain. Davy, very rate for their 





There were all sorts and conditions of fancy 
desserts described in its pages. 


“Well, I’ll declare if that kettle isn’t 
full now,” he exclaimed; “I’d like to 
- know what mother cooks rice in any- 
= ? Not to be outdone he found the | preserving kettle 
and once more made the transfer. ““The cookbook says one cup 
of cooked rice. Jiminy Christmas! I’ve got enough for fifty 
puddings. Well, I'll give ’em rice for Sunday, too.”” He meas- 
ured his rice, added the milk, sugar, and butter and shoved the 
pan in the oven, slamming the caer behind it. 

“Now, cook, you contrary thing and see if you can swell up 
and fill the oven.” 

A wild discordant squalling among his chickens sent Davy 
on a run to the poultry yard. The hens were flying every way, 
the rooster joining with them in their frantic cackling. In the 
midst of the yard Davy discovered the cause of the disturbance. 
There, with his chain dragging behind him stood the irrepres- 
sible Jippy, incriminating feathers stuck to his nose. 

Davy ited the fence, never stopping to unlatch the gate 
and round and round the yard they raced until the bewildered 
Jippy, undecided as to whether this were friend or foe in his 
pursuit, sat down and waited for Davy to overtake him, only 
to plunge madly off in the opposite direction. Jippy had for- 
gotten the chain that still dangled from his collar and was deeply 
chagrined when he was suddenly set back on his haunches as 
a | firmly planted his foot on it. 

“Now you long-haired, lop-eared pup, I'll put you some- 
where that you'll have to stay,” and he chucked the PA into the 
granary and locked the door, where the prisoner immediately 
a chorus of howls and groans horrible to listen to. 

Davy, hot, tired, and out of breath came back to the 
kitchen the sickening smell of something burning greeted his 
nostrils and as he quickly let down the oven door, a cloud of 
smoke rushed out and enveloped him. 

“Confound that pup,” he exclaimed, “If my pudding isn’t 
all burned up and there’s all those eggs wasted.” But no— 
Davy mecohe 4 Had he put any in it or not? The same 
five that he had left the night before lay in the basket. He 
had omitted the most important part of his desert. There was 
abundance of rice cooked for several more puddings so he care- 
fully concocted another, being very scrupulous as to the direc- 
tions in the book this time. Once more he closed the oven door 
on his ¢ effort and surveyed the shipwrecked kitchen. 

“Good land!” he ejaculated. “How does mother ever get 
done if it takes all these dishes to get one meal.”” There was a 

array on the table; all the untensils that he had trans 
f y~ ice — and a er eywere cont —— of cu 
spoons, forks, an plates, beside at , smoking thing t 
had at one time been intended to grace the dinner table. “I’R 
settle you right now,” he threatened the offending dish. “You 
can soak in the creek till the crack of doom.” 4 

When at last the Hortons returned from their climb, hot and 
bh , it was a very tired and di cook that met them. 

“T might as well tell you folks what I’d ought to have told you 
when you first came.’ Davy’s temper was worn to a thread 
and he talked very fast. “My mother won’t be home before 
sometime next week and maybe not then, so you’d better look 
this afternoon and find you some place to stay tomorrow. I 
thought I could fix the meals and you’d never know the differ- 
ence, but I’ve found out that it’s more than I can handle,” 
and, ee Caen his ultimatum, he sank down on the 
porch with his head in his hands, a picture of utter dejection. 

“You poor child!’ Mrs. Horton was all sympathy in a moment 
and she sat down beside him. “Have you been here cooking all 
the morning while we’ve been roaming over these glorious 
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hills and enjoying ourselves? We had the 

grandest walk, although we didloseJippy,” 
she confessed, “but I guess he’ll show up 
before long.” 

Davy raised his head and glared at her. 

“He's already showed up,” he blurted 
out. “When you want him you'll find 
him in the granary.” And little by little 
she coaxed and questioned until ie had 
told her the whole story of his wretched 
morning. 

When she had heard him through she 
laughed long and merrily. 

“Poor child,” she comforted him, “I 
guess by Monday you would have been 
mad for sure, ow, David, I'll tell you 
what we are going todo. Do you see that 
little green grove back there where those 
cows are, that pretty place where the 
sunlight breaks through the leaves in 
spots, and farther back it is cool and dark? 

Davy nodded. 

“Well, we were there today exploring 
and this afternoon you and I will fix some 
things to eat and tomorrow we'll take our 
lunch over there and stay all day long. 
The woods are full of wild flowers and deep 
down in that gully there is the coolest 
little stream and silvery minnows swim- 
ming in it, and a carpet of thick green moss 
all along the banks where you can lie on 
your back and just look and look up into 
the blue depths of heaven and dream all 
day. Poor Davy, worrying your head 
over Sunday dinner when there are things 
like that right here in your own world,” 
and she stroked his smooth brown head. 

Her mood was contagious and Davy 
laughed, too. 

“T didn’t know you could cook, ’’he con- 
fessed, “‘or I’d never have had the nerve 
to do it. But let’s go eat the mess I’ve 
fixed up and then we'll feel more like 
planning.” 

When the sun went down that night 
Davy leaned on his broom and surveyed 
the tempting results of their afternoon’s 
work displayed on the kitchen table. 

“It makes it a long ways easier to have 
a woman around,” he admitted. “Gee, 
but won't those things taste good out 
doors.” 

Mrs. Horton smiled at his enthusiasm. 

“Davie, didn’t you ever eat your dinner 
out under a tree?” 


The swish of the broom ceased as the | 


wielder wiped his face on his shirt sleeve 
and shook his head. 

“You see there never was anybody but 
a mother and father and me. Mother 
oves to go places and see things, but 
father don’t much believe in wastin’ your 


time with things that don’t pay you, so} 


we've never had a picnic.” 

‘‘There’s something terribly wrong with 
anybody that doesn’t feel repaid for a day 
spent out there.” Mrs. Horton waved her 
dish towel in the direction of the woods. 
“And anybody that doesn’t know the 
taste of a sandwich that has been packed 
up in a box and the smell of a pine bough 
couch, has missed half the things the 
Creator put here for our enjoyment. And 
now if you think we're finished, suppose 
you beat me at a game of carroms.” 

Davy awoke next morning with the 
dazzling sun shining full in his face. He 
jumped out of bed and dressed hurriedly. 
Surely the day must be half gone. When 
he came down to the kitchen a brisk fire 
was burning in the range, a pot of steam- 
ing coffee was already prepared and in the 
warming closet was a plate of smoking hot 
waffles. Davy stared in surprise. 

“Why, Mrs. Horton,” he stammered, 
“I didn’t intend that you should get 
breakfast. I don’t know what ever made 
me sleep so. Guess I was plumb worn out. 

Mrs. Horton came out of the dining 
room holding out for inspection the ridic- 
ulous volumes of the large kitchen apron 
which she had appropriated. 

“Twas fun getting breakfast. I 
prowled around and helped myself to any- 
thing that took my fancy. But I’m afraid 






same mold. I’ve nearly lost myself in her 
apron. You're in plenty of time to eat 
and you can make the sandwiches while 
I go up and rout out that lazy boy of 
mine.”’ 

; gg — yt had ye ge such 
a day. He didn’t know t y was so 
blue. He had never heard the song the 
birds sang nor known the feel of soft warm 
moss to a tired and weary back. And to 
little Kineton a 7 things lay in his own 

ttle om and a stranger came riding 
by and found them for him. 

“Wish my mother could have been here 
today.” e finally voiced the thought 
that had been uppermost in his mind all 
~ “She loves the woods.” 

rs. Horton laid down her book. 

“Don’t you suppose you could prevail 

on_your father to it once?” 


avy dug his into the soft earth 
and deliberated. 

“N ” he decided. ‘“‘This would bea 
waste time. Anything that’s not 
bringin’ in somethin’ or that’s a little 
bit out of the old rut you’ve been travelin’ 


in is a waste of time with father. That’s 
why he’s so opposed to me buying my prize 
chickens.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know about it,” Mrs. 
Horton pathized. “Did you want to 
go into the chicken business, David?” 

“I’m goin’ to,” Davy asserted. 
had a time to get started. It’s been 
mighty uphill business but I’m goin’ to 


the top.” 

Mr. Horton pushed his paper off his 
face and looked at Davy through half 
closed eyes. 


“'There’s money in the chicken business 
if you endentant it. I’ve got a brother- 
in-law that got rich from poultry—Byron 
Cook. He’s a fool over chcikens.”’ 

Byron Cook! To Davy this magical 
name had always represented the genial 
faced man who exhibited a basketful of 

on the cover of the catalog that bore 
his name. Here was somebody who knew 
the real Byron Cook. 

“Is he your brother?” he asked in- 
credulously. “Why, that’s the fellow 
I’m going to buy — pen from, just as 
soon as I save none money. You see, 
I’ve had a hard pull for father is so bitter 
against it,” and out there under the 
maples he told the story of all his plans 
dreams, and discouragements. “And 
that’s why I took you to board,” he con- 
fessed when he had finished. “I guess I’d 
gotten so desperate I wouldn’t have 


| five dollars.” 

Mr. Horton threw aside his paper and | 
sat up. 

“By Jiminy, boy, you'll come to the 
front,’”’ he exclaimed as he slapped Davy 
on the back. “Anybody that’s got the 
grit to carry through a proposition like 
that is sure to win out.” 

When the Hortons started for Ashland 
the next morning, they left behind them 
a far brighter face and a lighter heart than 
had greeted them three days ago. 

“Good-bye, old scout, we'll not forget 
you,” Mr. Horton assured him as he hear- 
tily pressed the boy’s handand swang onto 
the rear platform as the morning local 
pulled out of the station. 

Davy stood on the track and watched 
a fluttering bit of white cambric that 
waved cheerily from the back of the train 
until it rounded a curve and was out of 


sight. Then he looked a ag at 
the shining gold coin that Mr. Horton 
had left in his hand. Ten dollars. Three 


days ago Davy would have risked his 
life to have gained this prize. Today he 
felt ashamed that he had accepted it. 

“T feel like I owe them ten times this 
much,” he confessed. 

“Hi, there, Davy, can you let me have 
some eggs tomorrow?” Davy was sud- 
denly brought back to earth by the voice 
of the merchant across the track. 

“No”’ he answered as he untied the 
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past thirteen years. 
in extreme cases where 
all other forms of treat- 
ment failed the Shel- 
don Method bi ht 
cure or great relief 
and improvement. 
Many practicing phy 
sicians use the Shel 
don Appliance. 
Each is made 
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the Sheldon Appliance 
is—how different from 
the old torturous 
leather or aan ets. To 
all sufferers with w 
or deformed spines it prom 
ises almost immedi: i 
in most serious cases. 
Send for our Free Book 
if iz will describe the case if 
will aid us in giving you defi- 
nite information at once 


PHILO BURT MFG. COMPARY 
288 ThirdSt., Jamestown, #.7 


Tell Tomorrow’s Weather 
Whtes's Weother Prepass forecasts the 
weather 8 to 24 hours in advance. 
: Notatoy but a scientifically con 
. structed instrument working 
automatically. 
An Ideal Present 


interest: 
























out to tell you what the weather 
willbe. Handsome, reliable and 
ever! 

Bize bs 
anted 4Snteed. 


Threw Your VOICE! 


Into the next room, down cellar or any 
where. Fool your friends; lots of fun. The 

is a little 
entrilophone (i... neo 
that fits in the mouth and cannot be seen 
Boys or Girls can use it. Also Complete 
instructions on use of Ventrilophone 
& Art of Ventriloquism. vieng | 
ROYAL NOV. CO., Box 49, So. NORWALK, CONN, 


by 74 ; fully guar-$¥ | 
Sent post Stor #1 











stopped at anything to get that twenty-| 





mare and climbed into the buggy. “Had 


WATCH cnits 


wind, stem set watch, proper size, 
eed five years. Also a beautiful ring 
with three diamond cut brilliants for 











Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you In your own home in a few weeks 
and assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. 
Study in spare time and receive diploma in a year or 
less, approved by best doctors. 

also given if desired. Thousands of nurses trained ip 
last 12 years. Send for catalogue. Easy terms. 
State age and ability. Address, 





SCHOOL, 1629 La Salle Ave., 








BRANCH MANAGERS 


E E D for my world-wide mail-order busi- 


Operate from home. Sparetime. Y: 
id make %D weekly. Experience omen hg 
Factories, TO. 








10 cts. STAR CO., 3! Clinton St., 


Several honest industrious people to die- 
tribute farm ure. $60 per month 
Naperville, Ii. 


—_—— 
WANTED: farm literat 
sure. Prof. J.L. Nichols, Dept. F 17, 


Our advertisements are guaranteed. 














compan ow hens nr not an 
egg on the . uu ter bring 
ore out a bolt for fathers. plow.” 

“You don’t mean you’ve ate up your 

?” Ferguson asked incredulously, as 
he delivered the desired hardware. 

“Yep, all we could get,” Davy assured 
him as he slapped the reins over Fanny’s 
back. “So long.” 

That night when father and mother 
came homeand the story had tobe told was 
the trying time. Davy, in a strained and 
excited voice, rehearsed the happeni 
of the past days, painted in their 
most glowing colors. rs. Mason was 
eonvulsed with laughter at the account of 
his attempts at cooking, but his father 
was not so easily amused. 

“You say they was from Ashland?” he 
demanded. 


“Yes, sir.” 
The old man sat a moment in deep 
study. 


“How d’ ye know?” 

The silence was unbroken, save by the 
ticking of the old clock on the mantle. 

“Why—er—he told me so,”’ Davy final- 
ly stammered. 

“Oh, he did, did he? I reckon if he’d 
a said he was the president, you’d a took 
him in jest the same. I'll warn ye 
Marthy,” he turned to his wife, “ ou’d 
better count your silver spoons. I'll bet 
there’s sbanethiat missin’ ,’ 

All of Davy’s roseate dreams faded and 
for the next few days he went about his 
work with a heavy heart. But a careful 
search of the house revealed nothing looted 
and there was still that bright gold coin 
hidden away in the little box, keepi 
company with three silver dollars an 
two dimes, itive proof in Davy’s mind, 
that Mr. Horton was a true friend. Mr. 
Masonwas still unconvinced. 

Late one afternoon a neighbor’s wagon 
stopped at the gate and the driver waved 
his whip to Davy, who was slowly coming 
up the path to the house. 

"This here is fer you,’’ he called as he 
unloaded a large box from the wagon. 
“T was down to the station an’ it come in 
on the train.” 

Davy stopped still, his heart pounding 
like a hammer. 

Through the slatted front of the box 
a saucy yellow rooster poked his head 
and crowed lustily. 

“It’s my chickens,” the boy shouted as 
he drop the bridle he was carrying and 
ran to box. A blazing red placard on 
the to Tien ~— ) ——- at 
been shi rom the Byron Cook Po 
try Yards, and beneath was a card ad- 
dressed to “Davy Mason, with regards 
from his Summer Boarders.” 

“Mother, do come quick and see,” he 
called to the little woman hurrying 
breathlessly across the yard, “It’s the 
finest pen there is in this country,” and 
with eager, trembling fingers he pulled 
the slats loose. 

“How much did ye squander on them?”’ 
Old Mason walked leisurely up the path, 
disdaining to show any excitement, _ 

“Not a cent,”” Mrs. Mason exclaimed. 
‘Jest look, father, they’re a present to the 
boy from the people he had to board.” 

‘Uh-huh,” the old man mused as he 
leaned over to inspect the chickens. 
“Some more condemned foolishness to 
keep him from his work. I knew when I 
learned about them folks bein’ here that 
no good would come of it, but I didn’t 
know they was two fools in the world like 
Davy.” 

Davy, unheedingly, proceeded to > eon 
the box, and carrying it to the chicken 
= gate, he liberated the imprisoned 


“T told you I’d have ’em,” he exulted 
triumphantly as he watched them strut 
and prune their feather. “I told you I’d 
get a start and now I’m goin’ to fight it to 
the finish.”’ 


(The end 
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At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 


Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became at 
once the marvel of all the world, 
causing scientists, as well as lay- 
men, to exclaim with wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, inventing, 
developing and perfecting; mak- 
ing improvements great and small 
in telephones, transmitter, lines, 
cables, switchboards and every 
other piece of apparatus and 
plant required for the transmis. 
sion of speech. 





One Policy 


One System 





Creating a New Art 


As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition marks the com- 
pletion of a Trans-continental 
Telephone line three thousand 
four hundred miles long, joining 
the Atlantic and the Pacific and 
carrying the human voice instantly 
and distinctly between New York 
and San Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine million telephone stations 
located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 


Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and Asso- 
ciated Companies, and connect 
ing companies, giving to one 
hundred million people Universal 
Service unparalleled among the 
nations of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 











‘Baseball Outfit GIVEN 





I will gladly help you in earning this baseball outfit. _ . 
earn the outfit in just. a few hours. Earning the outfit will be more like 
me today saying you want this Baseball Outfit and I will immediately send you a complete 
description of it and tell you all about my splendid new plan. Write me now while you have 
the matterin mind. You'll hear from me by return mail. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, 25 Success Bidg., DES MOINES, IA. 


My new easy plan will enable you to 
Y, fi mp tem ao 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns 


Sumber and size of each pattern you want 


Write your name and address pialniy 
andin full. Let us know correct 
Enclose price of pattern and ad- 
Gress vour leteer to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iows. 








Premium Offer 


cessful Farming at 35 cents; or 
3-year subscription at 50 Saad 


Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent free for 
securing @ 2-year new or renewal subscription to Suoc- 
three 10-cent or two 15-cent patterns for 








on embroidery. 


Fashion Book 


Also Embroidery_for Every Woman, containing 200 popular embroidery 
Price to our customers 2 cents each—or both for 4 cents in postage 





Special price only 2 cents if ordered the 


Send Se for spring fashion number of Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker 
same time a pattern | . 
designs and eight lessons 


8 ordered 
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7040—Ladies’ Waist. 

This exquisite waist has a plain underbody with 
sleeves in one with the front and back and with a 
flare collar in the back, while the front is open. 
Over this is worn an overblouse which forms a panel 
in the back and two aide sections in front, 
net, embroidery or chiffon can be used for the 
underwaist while satin, velvet, serge, etc. serves 
for the outer portion 

The pattern 7040 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cehts. 
7079—Ladies’ Dress. 

This handsome costume has a chemisette and 
flare collar of lawn at the open neck and small 
revers to further trim the opening. The sleeve is 
plain which is to be worn when the outer skirt is cut 
Mf for the tunic. The skirt is given the full length 
with perforations for the tunic 

The pattern 7079 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7059—Boys’ Russian Dress. 

For very little boys this dress is suitable, made 


of wash materials, serge, cheviot and similar 
materials in plain colors or in bright plaids and 
stripes. It consists of a simple coat, cut out at the 
nec E where there is a detachable shield with straight 
collar. The sleeves are roomy and are tucked 
at the wrist 

The pattern 7059 is cut in sizes 1, 2 and 3 years 
Pr ce ot patt To 10 ents 
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7063—Ladies’ Coat. 

The new coats are very smart in their shortness. 
This model has a division at the waistline in front, 
giving the empire effect. The closing is in the 
center and even crosses the collar. he sleeves 
are plain and roomy and the lower edges of the 
coat may be straight or slo; downward in the 
front with patch pockets. ese may be used or 
omitted as preferred. 

The pattern 7063 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7033—-Girle’ Dress. 

Plain and plaid goods are used to make this 
pretty dress. The dress is made with the long 
waisted effect. It closes at the back and can be 
made with either long or short sleeves. 

The pattern 7033 is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7075—Ladies’ Dress. 

Simple and dignified this dress has a blouse with 
side front closing that may be either buttoned up 
close to the throat or rolled back to form revers 
and to expose a small inner folded vest. At the 
neck is a high turnover collar. The sleeves are 
plain and full length. The skirt has three gores and 
in the pattern it is perforated for tunic length. 

The pattern 7075 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents 
7061—Ladies’ Waist. 

The military waist is the beet of present styles. 
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It is here shown with fullness at the shoulder seam 
in front and the tight closing up to the very 

of the plain collar. The sleeves are plain 
roomy with a wide cuff at the wrist. These waists 
are made of challie, satin, crepe fabrics and wash 
materials. : ‘ 

The pattern 7061 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7036—Ladies’ Dress. 

A simple dress for home wear this model has « 
plain waist with shirt waist closing, high neck 
with turnover collar and simple bishop sleeves, 
long or short. The three gore skirt is almost tight 
around the hips and closes in front. It may have 
either the high or regulation waistline. hallie 
serge, cashmere and many heavy materials can be 
used in making this dress. 

The pattern 7036 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inchee 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6779—Girls’ Dress. 

This pretty frock is closed at the back and has 

of each sleeve in one with each portion of the 

y. The diagonal line in front is merely a 

simulated closing. The little skirt is gathered and 

has a straight lower edge and thus is especially 
suitable for flouncing or other bordered goods. 

The pattern 6779 is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7073—Ladies’ Six Gore Skirt. 

This skirt is pleated to form a panel in both 
















front and back. I: has either the raised or regula- 
tion waistline and may be made full length or short- 
ened to form a tunic. In serge, cheviot, covert 
eloth and the like it makes an ideal walking skirt. 

The pattern 7073 is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


7077—Misses’ Dress. 

This is one of the compromise costumes in which 
the skirt mey be either plain or in tunic style. The 
blouse has side front closing, open neck with flare 
collar and plain sleeves, long or short. The skirt 
has three gores and may be full length or cut off 
at the orations for tunic length. There is a 
foundation skirt for this latter style and it has 
three gores with lower sections attach 

The pattern 7077 is cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


7062—Ladies’ Yoke Skirt. 
In this skirt both the yoke and the skirt are of cir- 
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cular cut, the yoke closing in front and seamed in 
the back. The skirt is slightly gathered along the 

voke edge in the back only and closes in front. It 
is perforated for tunic length, and is provided with 
a three gore foundation skirt for wear with the 
tunic. 

The pattern 7062 is cut in sises 22 to 32 inches 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents 
7078—Child’s 

A simple dress for school or home wear. The 
closing is at the side of both waist and skirt, the 
neck is open and finished with a flat collar and the 

lain sleeves may be long or short. The skirt has 
ner gores and a somewhat circular cut. 

The pattern 7078 is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. Price of attern 10 cents. 
7035—La ess. 

In this yo Aa dress there is a plain under- 
waist of which the sleeves are a part, the whole in 
one piece. The overblouse is made without seam 
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&t the shoulder and is open in front hear the ne ok 
The skirt is a one piece circular model. Fine ser 
is excellent for this design which may also be made 
of satin and similar fabrics with chiffon, net or lace 
or contrasting satin for the blouse. 

The pattern 7035 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents 


LATEST FASHION MAGAZINE FREE 
We issue every month, in connection with our 
Fashion Department, a Fashion Magazine, illus 
trating the latest Paris, London and New York 
designs, and containing much valuable intormation 
about clothes for ladies, misses and children, dress- 
making lessons, millinery, hairdressing, etc., etc 
If ordered at the same time a pattern is ordered 
we will send the latest monthly issue of TT 5] 
FASHION WORLD for only 2 cents to cover 
handling and postage. Price, without pattern, 6 
cents 








Your copy is waiting 
for you—send the 
coupon or write 
today 


This 380-Page , 
Spring and 
Summer 

Style Book 


is Yours 


F YOU 
want to dress 


well and save money 
besides-— if you want to 
dress better than others, in better 
made apparel, 








He ee =This Beautiful, 


New “NATIONAL” Style_Book Ij (Spy:Warnt 


of better materials 
and in newer, up-to-date style — and at 


the same time save dollars on your clothes, send now for your copy 


of the 


**NaTIONAL”’ New Spring Style Book. This big, new Style 


Book contains 380 pages of newest styles—and hundreds of big 


bargains. 


Waists .. 


Also a full line of Unterwens. Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, Gore. Sweat Leat Good 
Jewelry, and a complete line of Men’s,Boys’, Misses’ iidren’s W -y . 
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Your copy is held here waiting for you to write for it. 
Send the coupon or write today, so that you will not miss the 
pleasure and delight and saving this Style Book offers, 
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This is the 
“NATIONAL” 
Policy: 

We prepay postage 
and expressage on 
all our goods to all 
parts of the world. 
Every "NATIONAL® 
garment is sold un- 
derthe "NATIONAL* 
Guarantee. This 
guarantee saysthat 
you may return any 
garment not satis- 
factory to you and 
we will refund your 
money and pay 
postage or express 
charges both ways. 



































Tear or Cut 
Out This 
Coupon 
and Mai! 
Bieler s' 


FREE Style Book Coupon 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
293 West 24th St., New York City 
Please send me, Free, my copy of the 
Money-Saving .“NATIONAL” Spring Style 
Book. 
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YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


The Moth and the Candle 









HE editor has asked me to tell 

| country girls why they should not 

come to the cities. Said he, “You 

have already told the country boys many 

of the pitfalls of the great cities. Now, 

why not explain to the girls how and where 
and why they will be disappointed?”’ 

It is not so easy talking to girls. There 
are some truths that must be left unsaid, 
because conventional modesty holds up 
its hands against the truth, whenever that 
truth may be ghastly in its portrayal. 
Besides, if I were to tell the whole truth 
few would believe it. Country fathers and 
mothers might say, ““That is too horrible 
to be the truth!” But the facts, terrible 
though they may appear, are facts for all 
that and I shall select those that may sug- 
gest the deeper horrors, without being 
obliged to drag them in and parade them 
as they are. 

Some weeks ago, I was returning home 
in a street car that passes from the down 
town section to the North Side under- 
neath the river. It was late, and the 
crowds were weary and listless. Near the 
entrance of the car, I noticed a young girl, 
a very pretty girl, of about twenty years of 
age. She held asmall package in one hand 
very nervously, and there was a strange 
agitation playing on her features. As we 
entered the tunnel, she suddenly un- 
wrapped the package. It contained a 
bottle! She extracted the cork and drained 
the contents to the dregs. Then the pain 
of death came over her face. She coughed, 
strangled, groaned, and staggered to her 
feet. 

The car was stopped at a drug-store, but 
before she had been carried inside, she had 
fainted. A week later, she died. Why 
had she chosen to end her own life? She 
was fair, young, and should have had 
everything to live for. But she was weary, 
tired beyond understanding; worn out 
with tramping the streets of a vast, heart- 
less city looking for work, for the privilege 
of making her daily bread. She was weary 
with the sinister offers of unclean men; 
tired away down to the foundation of her 
very soul. And, she gave up the struggle, 
determined to go to her grave without the 
stain of “the scarlet letter.” 

Little Country Girl, you have read 
many very fine stories, no doubt, in each 
of which was a pretty girl heroine, and a 
fine Prince Charming. You have made 
believe that you were that lucky little girl, 
and that this wonderful hero was waiting 
for you somewhere; just a little beyond 
the bend in the old familiar road. And 
pe rhaps you have thought that, by com- 
ing to a great city, you would find him, 
where in reality be would rarely be found 
by little country girls. Then you would 
learn life down to its bitter corner stone, 
and you would grow extremely weary, and 
maybe you would drift and drift until all 
the finer sentiments within you would be 
killed, and you would want to die—be 
glad to die. 

Wages are Low 

If you were not proficient at steno- 
graphy or other office work (that is, if you 
had not been through actua: working ex- 
perience), you would have small chance 
to make a decent living, for living costs 
more in a city than it does on the farm or in 
the small town. You would have three 
legitimate avenues opened to you: the de- 
partment stores, the factories, and a posi- 
tion as servant. What would you receive 
in compensation? Not to exceed $6 a 
week. Would that be sufficient? Let us 
count it up. 

A very poor room would cost you about 
$2 a week; a room with little ventilation 
and less heat, with old furniture and no 


cheer at all. You would pay 10 cents daily 
for car fare, and surely 50 cents a day 
for three pitifully insufficient meals. That 
would be another $3.50 weekly. Let us 
add these items. There is $2 and there is 
60 cents and there is $3.50, or a total of 
$6.10. This does not account for laundry 
or clothes or amusement, nor does it pro- 
vide for your sick days, which increase in 
the city. It does not give you enough to 
keep body and soul together. 
A True Story 

Maybe you would get another girl to 
room with you, and perhaps the two of 
you could cook a few meals together. You 
must be very careful of your roommates. 
There are hardened women looking for just 
such girls as you. And by the way of 
proof, I am going to tell you a true story, 
as all my stories to you will be. A eountry 
girl came to Chicago some~ ago, and 
made the princely sum of $6 weekly. She 
roomed with a “grass widow,” just to cut 
down expenses, and one day her roommate 
said, “1 know a couple of dandy fellows. 
They want me to get a girl, so that we may 
all have a jolly lunch together, or maybe 
a dinner some evening. They are fine. 
Won’t you come?” 

This little girl hadn’t eaten at a “swell” 
restaurant since her coming to the city. 
She had no company; knew nothing but 
the everlasting, th ess grind at her 
work. She accepted and the young men 
came in a cab, which she thought was ex- 
tremely gallant of them. The cabman 
drove a very long way, and finally they 
entered a sumptuous place—a veritable 
palace. They were shown into a private 
room. The repast was wonderful, but 
wine was served with it, and this little 
girl had never drunk wine. Her compan- 
ions twitted her, but she refused. the 
while there was a terrible goneness down 
deep inside her, because thi did not 
seem to be exactly regular. Finally the 
dull truth dawned upon her, and when she 
tried to escape, the doors were locked. She 
never knew exactly how sho got out. All 
she can recall is that a colored maid stood 
grinning at her futile efforts to unlock the 
door, and that the men c her, and 
tore her clothes from her, and her room- 
mate laughed and helped the men. When 
she finally did escape, it was very late, her 
face was tear stained, and passers-by won- 
dered at her plight. 

Here, also, is another true story. A girl 
from a Wisconsin town was taking music 
lessons at one of the great conservatories in 
Chicago. One day, in a State Street de- 
partment store, she was accosted by a 
heavily veiled woman who professed ill- 
ness, and asked assistance. The girl 
helped the old lady to the street, and then 
along the street, ‘‘beyond the pale.”” The 
old lady asked to be assisted a little far- 
ther, up some rickety stairs, The girl de- 
— ate and then the poor sick old lady 
grasped the girl by the arm and attempted 
to force her up the steps, and in the strug- 
gle the veil dropped off, and the face be- 
hind it wore a beard. 

Devils stalk the city streets; vultures 
that look for innocent victims, and the 
prettier and more innocent they are, the 
more they are in demand. It often seems 
that God has nothing to do with girls in a 
great city. They just drift, until they 
have drifted out off hearing, and out of 
sight, and the world forgets and does not 
care, because the world is very, very busy. 

In the great department stores, the poor 
little clerks see ladies and “other women” 
lin fine silks and satins, bedecked with 
| jewels, resplendent in their rouge, powder, 
land rich furs. Every girl likes pretty 
| clothes, and every girl craves attention, 
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FEL’S INDIGO ¢ 
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Nothing better for farm work. c 
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Electric Light For 
YOUR Farm Home 
saves eyes; doubles the brightness and en 
joyment of P nd home, All.the benefits and con 
veniences of Electric Light in your house and barns 
You can geta 


Universal Lighting System 





thé will furnish ect, cul-powered light for $265 anf 
up. Simple, safe, economical, reliable, Will also rur 

churn, and other machinery itn house and barns 
Any make of gas en; be used. Batterie 
¢ while engine is work. 

Drop us a card NOW for booklet 
UNI TTERY CO. 

3412 So. LaSalle St. Chicage 
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CHERRY VALLEY 
FLANNEL 





If you wear a flannel! shirt 


it's worth while to know who made the flan- 

nel—there's a difference. See that the shirt 

you buy has the above hanger in the neck- 

band showing that it's made of the cele- 
, Warran 


ra 
Cherry Valley Flannel 
Least shrinkage and greatest wearing quali- 
ities of any flannel made Manufactured hy 
a mill that was making flannel in your 
grandmother's time. 
VALLEY WOOLEN MILLS, Cherry Valley, Mass. 


























Sample and Recipe Booklet mailed upon request. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
Dept. “D” Chicago, UL 
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500,000 STATE 
Souvenir Spoons 


To Be Given Away 


The Nation has gone State 
Souvenir Spoon mad. Coun- 
try, town and city are clam- 
oring for them. State em- 
blems and mottoes adorn these 
spoons. Our spoons are made 
by a silverware manufacturer 
who has a reputation for mak- 
ing quality goods. Each spoon 
is heavily silver plated on a 
nickel silver base. We guar- 
anteeeach to give satisfaction. 
You surely would like a col- 
lection of State Souvenir 
Spoons. They are interest- 
ing, novel and educational, 
in addition to being useful 
for table service, or as gifts 
to friends at home or in dis- 
tant states. 


Start Your 
Collection Now 


with the grand District of Colum- 
bia new design sugar spoon, the 
souvenir of the Nation's capital 
city—Washington. 


¢ I will send you this 
My Offer: beautiful and interest- 
ing District of Columbia Sugar 
Spoon free and postpaid for a new, 
renewal or extension 2-year sub- 
scription to Successful Farming at 
35 cents. The subscription may 
be your own or for one of your 
friends. Or, send me 15 cents in 
stamps or silver, and I will send 
you this sugar spoon postpaid. 


When I send you your District of 
Columbia Spoon, I will send you 
descriptions and pictures of full 
size souvenir tea spoons of the va- 
rious states and tell you all about 
my splendid plan whereby you can 
get as many of them as you wish, 
without paying out a cent of cash 
for them. 


Send your order for the beautiful 
District of Columbia Sugar Spoon 
NOW while you have the matter 
in mind. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Des Moines, lowa 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


but at firstshe wants to win them honestly. 
It is only when she has been worked be- 
yond reason, has been underfed and has 
fone without amusement, that she will 

n to the suggestions of the more world- 
ly women who work beside her; women 
who have lost every trace of sweetness and 
innocence, and who have forgotten that 
morality ever existed. 

Along State Street in Chicago, there are 
about ten large department stores. The 
— of pene vege ten thousan = 
clerks: more people than man pees 
towns have, all told. Most of ese clerks 
are girls. Other stores employ from two to 
five thousand clerks, and few of them 
receive om money to barely live. 

Country Girl, the city is as false as it is 
large, and despite the efforts of many 
kind- sople, it is impossible to 
watch over all the foolish, but well mean- 
ing, little girls who like the glitter of the 
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lights, the music in the cafes, and the lure end Rocker EXTRA Ail for only 
of theatres and dance halls. But once a| $,%yert te. Syer....$1.98 | 2 41D. Pkes. Shred. 
girl’s good name is gone, ev ing is lost. | 1 14. e Un- 2 Pkgs.Carmei Pudd’ i) 
A man may sin until his soul is black and |  {2%n"puge‘brea: “| * Gadite 4g 
his heart is tarnished, but the world will Drag ogee - 456 | 21-1b.Pkgs.CornStch. 30 
ive him another chance. You know that. | ° fast wheat Food. 45 | * Pepverteroned) a0 
You must know it, For ages uncounted, | $ For Bote tam. $3 | go Harafurn Unum ap 
these truths have been born into women. | # 410. Pkgs. Unswoet, BrightScouring Pwd .60 
Would you cast aside your chances of | 4 Zin Gan Phosphate “~ | ii. aeen o 
genuine happiness for the fate that lurks | , Baking Powder. 26 | @ S- Bar — 
along your every step in the city streets? | | fiarge size)... 105 | § Bars Floating Bath 
Do you know that sands upon thou- ' ym “ potomsieasscancdmtecsstes 
sands of men plan and plot, with every | & Nb. Pres. neti Total $12.60 
devilish device at their command, to en- HERE IS OUR OFFER: 


snare you? Do you realize that once you 
have fallen from race, ou are marked 
with the crimson blot of blame? 


Country Girl, it is natural for you to} accept this of 


long to have a home of your own; to have 
a good, honest, decent husband, and child- 
ren of — Fase. $ ~aaee the plodding 
country boy does not look as charming as 
the better dressed, better mannered city 
lad. But remember this: The farm boy 

resents himself for what he is. You know 
his faults and his virtues. You know that 


he would stand by you through thick and 
thin. He would ig t for you and die for 
you. His soul is honest and his body is 


clean. But heaven alone knows what may 
lurk beneath the ye ea a the 
engaging young man in the city. His in- 
tellect ~ie be poisoned with vile know- 
ledge, and his soul steeped in the broth of 
hell itself. 

I amo not a preacher, little Country Girl. 
I confess that I do not even go to church. 
But I know the world and its ways, and I 
know them both far better than the men 
in the pulpit can ever know them. I have 
witnessed traged ’. rb tragedy, have seen 
sweet, innocent little country pris that I 
knew back in small towns, swallowed up in 
the sin and infamy and terrible make 
lieve of the great cities. I have often been 
sorry that I did see because it shook my 





send vou this $12.50 List of Groceries in- 

cluding 40 Ibs, of G: ated Sugar for $1.00 and 

u al only 612.50. We want 

to prove to you and the thousands of other families who 

er that our + actory-to-Home pian of deal- 

ing gives nearty double the value you can secure else. 
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faith in humanity just that much more. | 3pm 


But because I do know, and am going to 
be ectly frank with you, I want you to 
cash this wledge in a way that will 
make every word 
than the purest gold, and more valuable 
than the brightest gems. I want you to 
forget the city and its lure. I want you to 
stay on the farm; to a country boy. 
It won’t be nearly as exciting, but it will 
bring real happiness, and as knowledge of 
i in, the capacity to be very happy 
diminishes. If 79 are unhappy, what 
have you gained? Only a harvest of Dead 
Sea Fruit, and a one way ticket to a place 
that ends all records; the grave. I mean 
either a real grave, or a moral grave, and 
of the two, the real one is by far the more 
preferable-—Lloyd Kenyon Jones. 

If ple’s good qualities and kindly 
dicks wom advertised with the same per- 
sistent headlines and ‘‘special editions” 
that their bad now are, we would be a bet- 
ter and happier people in a more whole- 
some world. 
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have written better : 








> 9,000 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book *‘How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “What to Invent"’ sent 
h for free re- 


vertised for 
Manufacturers’ Jo t 
C HANDLEE @ CEARDLEE, Patent Atty's 


Established ears 
905 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 














Successful Farming advertisements 





are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 
NOTE BOOK 





























DON’T believe it was ever intended 
that so much time and effort should be 
spent in merely making a living, but 
since something seems to have gone wrong 
in the scheme of things, we'll just have to 
make the best of it and get all the good we 


I 


can from the beauties around us. If we 
had more time for sunsets and clouds 
maybe we would forget to appreciate them 

It may be set down as final that the win- 
ner in a tongue lashing stunt is the greater 
loser. 

Place a small piece of charcoal in the 
kettle when cooking turnips, cabbage, etc. 
It will not hurt the vegetables, but will re- 
move most of their strong odor. 

It is just right, isn’t it, that every baby 
born is just the sweetest one in the whole 
world? 

If the lamp wick is too wide to turn up 
readily, do not trim down the sides and 
cause raveling; draw two or three threads 
from the middle . 

Write your name and address inside 
your gloves as well as inside your rubbers. 

Before darning that ugly rent, button- 
hole stitch all around it, then catch up the 
stitches in the middle and have a neat 
piece of “darning.”’ 

Home making is a business and every 
business, to be a success, must be studied 
and understood. 

Do you want a spoon to lie level and 
steady while you drop or mix liquid in it? 
Put its handle between the leaves of a 
stout book lying on the table. 

A little alcohol put on a brush or applied 
directly to a tangle will rob hair combing 
of its dread to sick people and little girls 
with tender heads. 

As a usual thing opportunities do not 
loiter. It is best to grasp them promptly. 

It is not always the coward who runs 
nor the hero who stays to fight. 

After meat has been ground in the food 
chopper, run a piece of bread through, and 
it will clean much easier. 

If some of the cooking gets scorched in 
boiling, set immediately in a pan of cold 
water, then empty into a clean dish. 

Who is to blame for the most of my 
failures? 

In separating eggs, if some of the yolk 
gets in the white it may be easily and en- 
tirely removed by touching it with a piece 
of cloth that has been dipped in warm 
water and squeezed dry. 

You may know a thing without realizing 
it. 

— parts of orris root and sachet 


powder give a much more lasting, as well 








Ever try part cold coffee instead of all 
milk and water in making the rich brown 
gravy? 

Brooms dipped in pry water once a 
week become tough and durable, sweep 
better, and do not cut carpets. 

Self-respect in retreat is of far greater 
value than the hard won spoils of any 
questionable encounter. 

For quick relief in case of a burn, appl 
dry soda generously and put a wet clot 
on. 

If you can’t wear gloves for that piece 
of dirty work, fill under the ao nails 
with soap. When through wash the hands 
thoroughly and have clean nails. 


Clean, honest opposition never hurt 
anyone. It is the grindstone that sharpens 
worth while endeavor and makes for 
strong results. 


Use the sewing machine for mending 
whenever possible. It is so much quicker 
than hand work and even patching can be 
done neatly on it. Pin the patch carefully, 
sew, turn edges under on right side and sew 
again. 

The one person of all others that we 
should try to satisfy—really satisfy—with 
our endeavors, is ourself. 


A cloth wrung lightly from kerosene and 
hung out to air until the odor has evapor- 
ated makes an excellent dust cloth. A 
little raw linseed oil added to the kerosene 
makes it better. 

Experience at first hand sometimes 
comes pretty dear. Don’t be above mak- 
ing use of someone’s else on occasions. 

It is not n , nor best, to try to 
spare the children all the hard knocks, but 
there was not much use in your being their 
mother if their lives are not e easier 
and better and bi because of the years 
you lived before they knew you. 


If you have a table, stand, or any article 
of furniture (particularly if it is mahogan ) 
that you want beautifully polished, do the 
work with a piece of fungus from an old 
tree in the grove and be envied by your 
city sisters with their expensive polishes. 

When the seats of your wicker chairs 
begin to sag, wet them thoroughly on the 
under side and turn upside down in the 
sunshine to dry. They will shrink back in- 
to place. 

Thought and effort are the foundation 
on which good results are built. 

If you are the dishwasher in your home, 
use a dish mop whenever possible, and be 
sure to rub a little lemon juice or pure vine- 
gar on your hands when the job is finished. 


An ounce of patient suggestion is worth 


as delicate, odor than the sachet powder | 2Umerous pounds of scornful reprimand. 


alone. 


Bluing in the starch will prevent the 


There is no particular credit in winning | White smears that frequently show annoy- 
out with flying colors, if everything is | ingly on black or blue clothes when ironed. 


going your way. 

Weak tea is good for watering the house 
plants, especially the ferns and foliage 
plants. 


Develop your blessings that they may 
do the best possible good. 


Crushed egg shells in water are excel-| 
It also lightens and fertilizes the | lent for cleaning milk and water bottles, | te xehewte 


soil to have the wet tea leaves worked into | medicine bottles, ete. 


it. 


Buying soap by the box is considerably 


You will probably have to make the| more economical than buying it by the 


most of the material at hand in building| quarter’s worth. 
Outsiders can’t help a great | more soap and it dries out to a better and 


your life. 
deal and location doesn’t matter so very 
much. 


You get quite a little 


more lasting quality——Mrs. F, A. Nise- 
wanger. 
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Was One of the 
Worst Casesof 


CLUB FEET 


| On Record! 


The case was that of Frances 
3 Campbell, 13 years old, daughter of 
Mrs. J. A. Campbell, 3819 Western 
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Parkway, Louisville, Kentucky. 
The upper peetogren® shows exact 
how her feet looked July 7, 1913, when 
she came to us for treatment. Notice 
that they were i y com 

pletely backward. The er 

shows “ 1, as t now 

a treatment at 
this Sanitarium. de- 
2. was 





Plaster > ime not used, 
7 as’ 8 
J Write Mrs. Campbell. The 


L.C. McLain | 
Orthopedic | 
Sanitarium 


is a private institution, devoted ex- 
Costvely to the treatment of crippled 
and deformed conditi 
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Paralysis, Hip 

Knock Knees, Wry Neck, 
ite. We will send you descriptive 
literature and advise you fully. Ex- 
patients as references everyw 7 


THE L. C. McLAIN 


Orthopedic Sanitarium 
@8GAubert Ave. St. Louls 
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1 Soe de. Get our illustrated n Circular. Send now. 
UMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 44, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell 


our 
Granite and Marble Monuments 
and Headstones. 





Good commissions. Square dealings. 

First class work. Write for terms. : 
Moore Monument Co., Sterling, III. 
W ANTE Distributors, Men and Women togive 
away FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax D 

Powder. © money or ex ence needed, 


D. Ward & Company, institute Pt., 


SIL All Fancy Colors—Large Pleces—All PURE SILK 








Waste taken out. Best sort to make Quilts, Cushions. 
ete. Big lot 10c; 3 Big lots 25c; 7 for 60c; 16 for $1.00 


postpaid. India Silk Co., 326 MadisonSt., Chicago 


Stem wind wig So art an Tenge 
Toe Soi 20 art and 
pictures or pkgs. post 
fat 10c each. Order your chovce. 
GEO. GATES 00. Dept. 243 Chicago 
| 








CAMEHAS 
Boyt, B- z Popular Photeeraphy. wine 
FR FRAPRIE, 103 Pope Bid. BOSTON 

WANTED, Fie tent 
Old Coins: dat Sat ey 
mone your fortune, OLD COIN Co., ‘Sis Bast dinet, CHICAGO 
CASH {pez cash for Dutherdiss, insects. —_— work. Wt 


D 24. Los Angeles, California. 

















clothing, vehicies,china, gasoline engin 
Jewelry stoves, etc. Free Catalogue. RURAL 
SUPPLY SMPANY, Dept. S. F. St. Louis, Mo., 
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The 
High 
Pedestals 
of 
Life 
ompeiety 

special training. 

Many of the men and women 
who have attained noted po- 
sitions in the world of music 


— their training in the 
mservatory of 


- . 

Drake University 

During the summer session, 
Dean Holmes Cowper will give 
& special course in music, coach- 
ing for — or Chautauqua 
work. win Barlow Evans, 
head of the Dramatic Art de- 
partment, will give a similar 
course for speakers. Each man 
is pre-eminent in his field. 

































or information, address 
HOLMES COWPER, Dean, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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HINTS ON LATE FASHIONS 

In woolen prods we find that the light 
weight, closely twilled fabrics are to be 
preferred to all others. Venetians are now 
shown and covert cloth is taking the first 
place in general affection. Satin, silk and 
the many crepe weaves will all be worn 
but to what extent each will be favored 
remains to be seen in the near future. 

Wide cloths are better liked than others 
because of the new sytles in skirts which 
cut best from them. This means that the 
best liked skirt of all is the circular one. 
This is sometimes in one piece and some- 
material being the factors deciding which 
mai ing actors deciding whi 
shall be used. 

No. 7073 gives an excellent idea of the 
prevailing style in bg, man This 








suits. Coats show the same short waisted 
cut and with it a lower portion which, in 
most cases, is given a decided flare. 

One of thenewest coate is shown in No. 


: 
e 
E 


regulation. 
feature is the little waist in front and it is 
this which gives the garment its character. 
The width of the skirt has increased un- 
til now the general average is two and one- 
half yards, while some run up as high as 
This is carrying thi 


five. 

treme, and ex i 

great a width will be found very awkward. 
gore is cir- 


In man oe oan om 
. | cular at the bottom and in these models 


jw ee ew be pearengad iso suit the in- 
vi without affecting the upper part 
of the skirt. Tunics are not entirely dis- 
carded as yet, but those worn are very 
long and show but an inch or so of the 
underskirt. Many of the full length 
skirts are given aes in the 

attern, to it of tunic justment 
when desired, on 


The neck finish remains high in waists 


orth | Coats, everything. The “choker” of half 


tells| a century ago was not higher nor more 





a al 
ete., frill size, for 
we 


WOREY Tact same and aidfoce and 

mile wascts ae 
TYPEWRITERS}: 
bere at!4 to MANUFACTURERS? 
=, aL Te APPLY 
ON CE, Free Trial” Installment 
payments if desired. Write forcatalog $4 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St.. Chicago 





; | snug than the collar today. Many models 


are made so that they Py be worn tight! 
closed, or turned back, leaving the nec 
open, as in No. 7075. No doubt as sum- 
ner “e *¥3 weshall have many open 
ee ut for the present they are ta- 


Separate coats are not as much worn at 
resent as they have been nor as they will 
, for we are at the season when the 
coat suit takes the place of wraps. When 
they make their appearance they will be 
of three-quarter on h and practically 
regulation in cut. e kimono shoulder 
is shown in some, combined with a sleeve 
of moderate dimensions and without full- 
ness under the arm. So, too, we have 
the sleeves of many waists in semi-kimono 
style, cut in one with a small portion of the 
side body. This arrangement is both 
graceful and comfortable. 


HOW TO MAKE A HIGH CHAIR 
Screw four door bumpers into the legs 
of an ordinary dining room chair. This 
chair can be used when the child is too 
large for a high chair, but not big enough 
for the usual dining room chair. 
The bum can be stained or painted 








to match the frame work of the chair and 


| they will not be noticeable.—Mrs. L. H.C. 
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~™ RIBBON — 
DENTAC CREAM 
Regular care with this safe, 
antiseptic, pleasant - tasting 
dentifrice does wonders for 
man, woman and child. 


It cleans the teeth thor- 
oughly without harmful grit 
to scratch the enamel and 
cut the gums— it is so de- 
licious in flavor that daily 
care is a treat—not a task. 


Use it for 









COLGATE & CO. 
bof Horak A 
s@ as. 

















Write for our(_ 
big Introduc- 
tory offer on the 
latest scientific 
hearing instro- 
ment, the perfected new 


1915 Thin Receiver Model 
MANY efficient and 


in 8 adjustm d by a touch thet . 


Free Trial Sold only direct from New Yerr 
nothing if you do not want to erp ‘ent it for 16 





















Mears Ear Phone Co.. 45 West 34th St, Dept 3523. New York J 
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Read the Successful Farming ads. . 


for Ye 


California Expositions 


Printed matter free for the asking. For in- 
pe : 

C.A.Cairns,G.P.&T.A.,C.&N. W.Ry., 

226 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill, 














Bake ALL Your Pies in a 
“Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Pie Pan 


If you want pies with light, flaky crusts--use 
**Wear-Ever”’’ Aluminum Pie Pans. take the 
beat quickly and distribute it evenly. @ whole 


pie es through and through. 

The enormous pressure of rolling mills and stamp- 
ing machines makes the meta! in ‘ Vear-Ever’’ pans 
dense, hard and smooth. Made in one piece, ‘*W ear- 
Ever’’ Utensils can’t break, crack or chip ~ are pure 
an e. 

Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Eyer” 
Write for Booklet, “The Wear-Ever Kitchen” 
which tells how to improve your cooking. 
NTED:; Men to demonstrate and sell “‘Wear- 
WANTED: Ever” ialties. Only those who 
ean furnish security will be considered, 




















Northern A) mum Co., Ltd., 
Send prepaid 1-qt. **Wear-Ever’’’Stewpan. 
ed is Zc in stamps--~-money refunded if not satisfied 














Send Us Your 


Old Garpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, 


4 fancy or Oriental patterns —- any 
color you want, any size—totally differ- 
“| ent and far superior to other rugs woven 
from old carpets. 
Rugs,$1.00and Up 
: a ible, coamless, patt, i ht, dur- 
-“S\ able ro guaran to wear 10 years. 
Money back Uf not satiafied. Every 
order completed in three days. 
You Save 1-2 
Your old enapets, exe 


- money, no matter 
- 


orn. 
Write for book of 

FREE w beck ot es 
payment offer and full information. 
Det. BS7 40 Lafiin St., 


AGENTS: 56 fab 


Out of work? Gots lot of spare time? 
Handling s poor line now? We want 
@n active man or woman ineach towa 
to open an agency for our famous 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


FOOD FLAVORS 
Colors, Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet 
Preparations, etc, Over 100dif- 


es 


a 


















in tubes, not botiles, Fast 
ecllers, steady repeaters. 
Every home a customer, 
Commissions paid in real 
money—#4, $6, $8, $10 a 
day. Littleor no capital 
required. Experience un- 
necessary. Full instructions 
for beginners. Fine light sample case 
furnished. Write for full particulars 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS 00., 93 Third Street, Ciactansti, 0, 


can 
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=~ 
Fi | ae t/ 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


PREPARING AND SERVING DRIED 
FRUITS 

At this season of the year the supply of 
canned fruits is very likely nearing de- 
pletion, and as there is no fresh fruit at 
hand except apples, many housekeepers 
| must turn to dried fruits for pies as well 
as desserts, preserves, etc. Contrary to 
the opimion of too many housewives, we 
have always held these dried fruita in high 
esteem. 

If this class of fruits were better under- 
stood by housewives, they could show 
many points in their favor in comparison 
with the canned products. They are 
wholesome, easily prepared and there is 
no risk of chemical poisoning. They are 
also economical and when properly cooked 
many dainties may be prepared from them 
which are very delicious. 

When the fruit 1s being dried the juices 
are merely dried within the pieces and 
when cooking the essential point is to re- 
tain as nearly as possible all the juices, and 
to restore the original moisture. To do 
this one should first remove all moldy or 
wormeaten pieces as well as all bruised 
parts. Have at hand two vessels of luke- 
warm water and when all impurities are 
removed wash the fruit,with swift motion, 
through one water, then rinse lighitl 
through the second pan of water. Put it 


into a stone jar, or porcelain lined pan 
cover with water, put on a tight fitting lid 
and let it soak over night. is soaking 


will restore the moisture taken away in 


The next morning lift the fruit from the 
jar into a stewpan; let the water in which 
the fruit was soaked settle a few minutes, 
after which drain it into the stewpan, add- 
ing more, if necessary, to cover the fruit. 

rom one to two hours will be long 
enough to cook most fruits. Boil slowly 
and be sure that the fruit does not burn at 
the bottom. Most dried fruits require 
very little sugar, which may be added just 
before taking from the fire. Do not stir 
fruit while cooking, as all fruits are much 
nicer served as nearly whole as possible. 

To serve apples, peaches, or apricots 
cook as above and serve in individual 
dishes with cream and sugar, or whipped 
cream. 

Prepare prunes as above and serve with 
whipped cream or make into pies, which 
aredelicious. To make pie, remove stones, 
chop fine, and add a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice or other acid fruit juice. 

Dried berries, grapes, and cherries, as 
well as other small fruits prepared as 
above make delicious pies, puddings, etc., 
and may be used in any way that the fresh 
fruit is desirable. Raisins and currants 
may be prepared the same as berries. 

Nice marmalades and jams may be 
made by cooking as above and pressing 
through the sieve or colander to remove 
seeds. The pulp 1s then put back on the 
stove and cooked for a few minutes after 
which one-half as much sugar 1s added and 
the cooking is continued for a few min- 
utes, stirring constantly to prevent scorch- 
ing. 

The evaporated peaches and apricots 





Malt-Coffee 


7 CENTS A POUND 

Malt Coffee of the finest quality, Malted from the 
choicest Montana Bar! before it is fermented. A 
non-alcoholic nerve-building substitute for coffee that 
will make you and your children healthier and happy. 
Save from 100 to 30c a Pound | 

Try Malt Coffee instead of nerve-wrecking coffee. 
Shipped in neat, clean sealed packages to any part of the 
country, in 10, 25, 50 and 100 pound packages, at 7 cents 
f.o b. Milwaukee. Send your order today ; money back if 
not satisfied. Address, MILWAUKEE IMPORTING CO, 
Dept. 113, GOG 37% Girest, MILWAUKEE. wis 


PEACE 10c. 


Sterling Silver Peace Ring, handsomely 

engraved, exquisitely finished. Dove 
ts embossed, and the word “PEACE” is engraved on beauw 
tifully enameled blue background. Similar rings sell in stores 
at $1.00 and up To introduce our New 
Catalog, the finest ever published, we will send one of these 
charming Peace Rings upon receipt of 10 cents in silver os 
stamps Be sure and send size of ring you wears. 














LYNN & CO., 48 Bond Street, New York, M. Ye 


land the water in which the fruit was 
| cooked; when 1t boils, add the fruit and 


make the nicest kind of preserves. Pre- 
pare as above and cook slowly in a very 
little water until tender enough to pierce 
with astraw. Prepare a syrup with sugar 


cook slowly using same rule as with fresh 
fruit. 

Some varieties of apples and pears hav- 
ing very little acid are almost tasteless 
when cooked. This trouble may be over- 
coms by adding the juice of one or more 
lemons, after the sugar has been added. 

I cannot close without giving my recipe 
for the best dred apple pie I ever ate. 
Stew apples soft, mash fine and fill bottom 
crust half full of the fruit; dot thickly with 
butter, sprinkle well with sugar, check 
both ways with strips of pastry cut one- 
half inch wide. Serve warm with cream. 
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Write For Low Wholesale 
Factory Price! 


oun di : = ne range you can 
tw 

money. ‘Write us. We'll send you Pectery 
hundreds of sty e 


ing 


you can make by buying your 

t for a little 

Satalog show- 

prices, freight 
a! 


Book tells about 


les 1n4 sizes, wholesa 
Prepaid. 








y 
ighted users. 
rite for Catalog 289 





We CeVlevi\\evsus 


Direct to You 
Anchor 


Vacuum 
To Try in Your Own Home 





Sweeper 





Keeps carpets bright and new. Makes them 
wear 8 to 5 years longer. Gets all dirt, dust, 
everything. * not “raise a dust, 













Saves two hours at every sweeping. 
Goes under heavy furniture. Heesy 


house needs it. Sweeps as 
We good a8 any $50.00 machine 
t one with less labor. Only 
al n in weighs 10 pounds. 
each locality ts 3ca . Saves 
to when we ite cost in 6 mo. 
can refer new 
customers, ; Agents’ Wanted, 
give commission. Bell 2 a day 
rite for our free Trial and make 
pian today. All guaranteed. $52.00 a week 





We give choiceof 
four Guns(on 4 Easy 
Pians) for selling our 

w "—The 





WAVERLY SUPPLY CO., Box 34. 





Work at Home 


Weaving Rugs and Carpets 
: NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED , 

We will show any manor 

woman how to make 


$4 a Day 


at home. Write quick 

Sor information. 

CHICAGO LOOM COQ, 
Oept. 2 


1500 Monroe St, Chicago, fil 


FREE 









THESE 
4 RINGS 
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—Mrs. L. Y. 


FOOTE MANUFACTURING Co. Bex 61T, Dayton, Onle 
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A Bigger Book 


Newer Styles—Lower Prices 


24 Hour Service! ||: 


Our mammoth 214 
page Book of Exclusive 
styles offers positively 
wonderful money-sav 
opportunities, 

Our organization runslike 
clock-work——or ders ship- 
ped within 24 hours 4 
recetpt! Prices lower t 

ever before. Here'sa ann 


This Waist 98c 
Silk Crepe de Chine 
KB18——-Combination 
silk Crepe de Chineand 
shadow lace blouse ex- # 
actly ae pictured. sa. pe. Se 50 value, 
boat youth: b. 

Pee putty, flesh or | 

Sises 

Bust 82 to 44. Annivers- 
Srice, Prepaid 98c Aum 

Our big style bookie Jae 
crowded with bargains [fiscas 
like these: 






















This “Money-back” tag on 
every garment insures satisiac- 













Write For Your 


PISTON. 


a | meng ri tH IC Wa 





Guaranteed for one fe. 
months or replaced sie roe, Agents ha 
wonderful success. 
boxes in 12 hours. Maree Fields 109 

one street. G. W. Noble made 

day. Sworn proof. Sold only 

_— Not for sale in stores, A hos- 
proposition that beats them all. 

Big money sure. A chance of 6 
etime. Write quick for terms 
and samples. 


THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
8671 West St., Dayton, Ohio 


A $12 Raincoat for $6.37 


Beaatiful gray, tan or oxford diagonal tweeds for man 
or woman; a sre renee od i 
warranted 
























VIOLI for sale cheap. Sent ontnal. Write 
Miss Bertha Mardiss, Rt. 5, Rosedale, Kans. 


| a 


tion or every penny refunded it 
instantly. 
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MILE-A-MINUTE INSERTION AND 
EDGING 


Insertion 

Chain 5 and fasten back in first stitch, 
forming a circle on which to work; then 
chain 5 and fasten in circle with 1 double 
crochet; chain 3 and fasten in circle with 
1 double crochet, repeat twice, which 
makes 4 double crochets into original 
circle; chain 5 and turn around and fasten 
with 1 double crochet in second space 
from needle, Put into this space 3 more 
double crochets with 3 chain between, then 
chain 5, turn around and repeat. Keep 
working back and forth in this manner to 
make the insertion the desired length 
always remembering to fasten in second 
ace formed by preceding double cro- 

cheta, after chaining 5 to turn around. 

Edge 

Proceed the same as for the insertion 
until you are ready for your fourth turn, 
or fourth chain of 5, then instead of chain- 
5 and turning around, chain 5 and 
fatten with 1 treble crochet in space 
formed by the 5 chain nearest your 
needle. Put 8 more treble crochets in this 
same space, then fasten with a catch 
stitch in first space formed just before 
chaining 5 to turn the first time; then 
chain 3, turn around and fasten between 
first two treble crochets to form the little 








edge around the senbon, repeat all around 


the scallop going between each treble 
crochet with hain between fastenings. 
Ther chain 5 and fasten into next space 
beyond chain of 5 at beginning of the 
scallop with 1 double crochet. This makes 
the chain of 5 at the beginning of the 
scallop and the chain of 5 at the end of the 
scallop come right together; one fastened 
in first space and the other in the second. 
Put three more double crochets into this 
space with 3 chain between, chain 5 and 
turn, Lt work along just as you did on 
ing scallop. 


of. | the 
wear 28 oh a design is emple and works up 


very rapidly and therefore can be used 

ayes advantage on Turkish or guest 
jong on which you do not care to spend 
too much time. “In making insertion or 
edging for linen guest towels, use about 
No. 40 or 50 crochet thread, and for a 
Turkish towel a heavy crochet floas makes 
a pretty edge.—V. H. D: 


MARKETING DUTCH CHEESE 

I make Dutch cheese twice a week and 
market it on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
I make the cheese in the usual way (every 
farmers’ wife knows how) then press it 
into Rew |! int size, oiled cartons such as 
are used by confectioners for ice cream. 
Before closing the carton I place a small 
sprig of mg on top of the cheese. This 
adds to the ge only, but has 

8 me to sell many a pint of cheese. 
cheese brings me ten cents per pint 
rs. | Put. up in this way, and it is a great deal 
easier for me to measure it out while at 
a | home than it is in town, and saves so much 


. | time, too. The waxed pails or cartons 


cost very Mite yan purchased by the 





hundred.—G. 8 
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This Book of Fashions FREE 
This Beau- Write for it today 
tifal Book 


contains 
all the 
latest 
New 


We Pay All Mail or Express Charges 
35V59—A Ptunging 


and has the effect o' 
Waist trim- 

med with self-covered 
buttons front and 
back. Dress is shirr- 
ed and corded at 
waistline to give 
m effect. 





nvisibly in the front. 
Colors: military blue, 


press Charges paid 
5% $G98 


35V57—New Empire 
press of all-silk Chif- 


he center of front and back. Coatee finish 

elaborate border of silk braid embroidery in welt < color, 
rated with motifs of hand embroidery in contrast- 
ng sleeves and front of coatee are trimmed 
with eiel-eovered buttons, and flare turn-over collar is 
faced with white sati tin messaline. The high pm A Sng 

skirt attached to lining is one of thenew circular fi 
odels. Colors: black, mili blue, navy bie or the 


women 32 to38 bust. Price, 
Express Charges Paid by US.........+ +++ 
We Guarantee to Satisty 
You or Retund Your Mone 


m™: . 
new sand color. Sizes 32 to 44 bust, also to fit small 
al or $4296 
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Uncle Sam and His Farmers 


What the U. S. Department of Agriculture is Doing for You 
By Hon. D. F. Houston, Secretary of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


N 1914 the United States Department of Agriculture spent approximately $25,000,000.00. Un- 
I doubtedly every live farmer is very much interested to know how and for what purposes this 
large sum was spent. Every farmer should also be interested to know in what ways he person- 
ally can benefit by the valuable work which has been done through the judicious use of this vast 
amount of money. 

In his article, which is to appear in the April number of Successful Farming, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Honorable D. F. Houston, explains some of the many lines along which the 
Agricultural Department is working to help the farmers increase production along all lines, to 
control plant diseases, and to improve cultural methods. 

In addition, the Agricultural Department is introducing new crops and better varieties of 
existing crops from other parts of the world, including drought resistant plants for the semi-arid 
regions of the West and better forage crops for the South; they are breeding high yielding vari- 
eties of staple and other crops; they are encouraging standardization; and suggesting utiliza- 
tion and disposal of crops in such a manner as to make them yield an adequate return to the 


farmer. They have studied soil and fertilizer supplies. 

They have improved live stock through feeding and breeding and are trying to eradicate and 
control diseases which retard the increase of meat supply. 

The Department has bent every effort to improve omen bulletins, to secure their wide dis- 
tribution and to utilize all press agencies for the information of the public. 

Investigation has been made in the field of agricultural economies which involves the highly 


important enterprise of injecting business, system, and o 


ization into farm operations, into 


the marketing of cattle, grain, and other farm products, and into farm finance. 
Work has been done along the lines of rural credit and good roads legislation. Cooperation among 


farmers is being encouraged, etc., etc 
in the space available. 


The New South 


In July of 1914, our Editor, Alson Secor, in company 
with a number of other farm paper editors, made a tour 
of the state of Louisiana to learn the true agricultural 
conditions of that great and fertile state. They met sur 
prise after surprise, most of them agreeable, in regard to 
climate, soil conditions, vegetation, and insect life. Louis- 
iana has lately begun to revise her entire agricultural 
system and is gradually c ing from cane and cotton 
which were formerly king and queen of their crops, to 
hogs, cattle, corn, and diversified farming. The wonder- 
fully large plantations, thousands of acres in extent, are 
being sub-divided into smaller farms. 


In this article Mr. Secor explains Louisiana as it was in 
the past, the changes which are being wrought out, and 
the conditions that necessitated the eneme There is a 
lesson in this article for every state in the Union 
article is intensely interesting. Be sure to read it in our 
big April number. 


Printed Matter: ‘In this lesson 
Parcel Post Mr. Ross explains what forms to 
use for letter-heads, bill heads, and order blanks. He 


tells when and how to use circulars and catalogs and how 
to prepare them. 


Every body loves trees—fruit, nut, 
Arbor D ay and shade. More of us should be in 
terested in the planting, raising, and preservation of trees 
which are such a blessing to humanity. There will be a 
special Arbor Day article in our April number. 


This article will deal with certain phases of this great work 
You should read what the Secretary has to say. 


Mules—Money Makers 


Farmers from Missouri not only like to be “shown” but 
they are able to appreciate a ated thing when they do see 
it. In his article on the mule, the hybrid mortgage lifter, 
Mr. George F. Paul shows that there is money to be made 
in raising mules. He shows that mules have more “horse 
sense’ than horses. A mule eats less than a horse. He 
can do more work and recovers from fatigue more ye 
A mule will not eat himself to death if the corn crib is left 
open. He will not cut himself to pieces on a barbed-wire 
fence. He can be worked at a younger age than a horse 
and thrives on work. He is less subject to di 


Mr. Paul explains just why it is profitable to raise 
mules and the methods to pursue to get the best results. 
This article will appear in the April number. 


In addition to all the above extra good articles, you will 
also find in April Successful Farming our ar interest- 
ing departments such as Inside News From Washington by 
Herman B. Walker, Our Junior Farmers, Our Young 
Housekeepers, Squibs From a Farm Wife’s Notebook, 
Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook, Pattern Bee 
Home Amusements, Points on Etiquette, eterin. 
Department, etc., in addition to our strong editori 
and general articles on agriculture, breeding and feedi 
of livestock, dairy, poultry, etc. 


The above will give you some idea of what you may 
expect in Successful Farming for April. But these are 
not all the good things you will find in our next issue— 
too much space would be required to enumerate all of them. 


Read Our Big April Number 


And every issue is chock-full of just such excellent 
material. Think of what a lot of splendid reading material 
you will receive during a two-year, three-year, five-year, 
or seven-year subscription. Remember, for only 50 cents 
you will receive Successful Farming three years—36 big 
numbers. For 75 cents Successful Farming will come 
regularly to your home every month for five years; or 
for $1 our magazine will visit your home every month for 
the next seven years; or two years for 35 cents. 


pointing to this paragraph indicates 
A Red Ar row that your cebserigtion to Successful 


Farming has expired, or that it is about to expire, or that 
this copy is sent you as a sample with a cordial invitation 
to become a subscriber. If your time is out, or if you have 
not recently been a subscriber, by all means subscribe 
at once so that you will be sure to receive our splendid 
April number. Use the coin-card we have placed in this 
copy of your magazine for your convenience, or send 
money order, bank draft, postage stamps, personal check, 
or pin a dollar bill to the coin ' 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, Iowa 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


Parrot Talk and Crackers 











wo 


“John, here’s your frazzled oats.”’ 

“My good woman, I’ve had nothing but 
oats for breakfast for a month. Can’t you 
think of nothing but oats?” 

“You're a brute!’ 

“That may be, but I’m no horse.”— 
Kansas City Journal. 

“George,”’ said the wife to her gener- 
ally unappreciative husband, “how do you 
like my new hat?” 

“Well, my dear,” said George with great 
candor, “to tell you the truth—” 

“Stop right there, George! If you’re 
going to talk that way about it I don’t 
want to know.” 








Dugan, the roofer, was sent to a mil- 
lionaire’s palatial home, to try to find a 
leak in the roof. 

As he entered the front hall the but- 
ler whispered to Dugan: 

“You are requested to be careful of the 
hardwood floors as you go upstairs; 
they’ve just been polished.” 

“Sure there’s no danger, av me slip- 
pin’ on thim,” Dugan replied, “Oi hov 
spikes in me shoes.’ 


“What sort of a tablet shall be erected 
over your grave when you are gone?” 
they cautiously asked a man in his last 
hours. “Well,” said the brave victim of 
‘indigestion, “I think a dyspepsia tablet 
would be as appropriate as any.” 





“What’s the matter with that fellow 
up* on the ladder who is twiddling his 
fingers?” 

“Why, he went crazy over buttoning 
his wife’s waists?”’ 

“He thinks’ he has the contract for 
buttoning the waist of the Statue of 
Liberty.” 


HIS CONSOLATION 

Pat had been told by the doctor that 
he could live but a few hours, and 
his wife and assembled relatives and 
friends asked him whether there was one 
last wish he would like to have gratified. 

“There is,” said Pat. “I'd like to hear 
the village band play once again.” 

Accordingly the village band gathered. 
When at last it had played “Say Au 
Revoir, but Not Good-bye,” and had 
taken its own departure, Mrs. Pat, kneel- 
ing at her husband’s bedside, asked: 

“Can ye die aisy, now Pat?” 

“Yis,” replied Pat. “I can die ais 
now. Hell has nothing worse than that.” 


Teacher—W hat is meant by alyric poem? 
Pupil—Well, I just don’t 
isn’t it a poem sung to a liar? 


now but 
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“She said he was her peer.”’ 

“And he called her his ship of state.”’ 

“As usual in such cases, I suppose the 
ship tied up to the peer.”’ 


RHYMES WITHOUT REASON 
By J. J. Leibson 
Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of oats; 
Four and twenty women 
Clamoring for votes. 
When Parliament was opened 
They didn’t do a thing— 
It isn’t such an easy job 
These days to be a King; 
The —: was in his counting house, 
They blew up all his money; 
The Queen she wept because they mixed 
Some mus with her honey. 
The maids were in the garden 
And—what do you suppose?—. 
They bbed the old ime Minister 
And dragged him by the nose. 


Little Bo-Peep has lost her sleep, 
And would you know the reason? 
She turkey-trots throughout the night, 
Both in and out of season. 


THE BELLE TO RING 

Some belles have appealing beauty 
Of a kind that knows no flaw, 

But the belle that’s worth the “ringing” 
Peels potatoes for her ma! 


APPLE PUZZLE 


(Answer next month) 


John and Tom got 60 apples to sell, 5 
for 2 cents. The apples were uneven in 
size, 80 they separated the small from the 
ee ones. And they found that the 
had 30 of each size. They intended to sell 
them at the rate of 5 apples for 2 cents, but 
decided to sell the large ones at 2 for one 
cent, and the small ones at 3 for a cent 
which they decided would amount to the 
same thing as 5 for 2 cents. Then they 
bought a second lot of 60 apples which 
run very even in size, so each took 30 
and gold them at the rate of 5 for 2 cents 
For the first lot they received 25 cents, 
and for the second lot they received only 
24 cents. They couldn’t tell how they 
lost one cent on the second lot, as they 
supposed that they had sold both lots at 
the rate of 5 for 2 cents. Can you tell 
how they did it?—B. H. Crandall. 


ANSWER TO FEBRUARY PUZZLE 


94 sheep, 5 calves, 1 hog 
Sheep, 94 at 50 cents..... 
Calves, 5 at $10. . 
Hogs, 1 at $3. 





HNSWER TO HIDDEN NAMES 
— Nora, Ethel, Henry, George, 
ur 


ANSWER TO PLAY ON WORDS 


Because they obtained a little profit 
from the rushes on the bank.—J. Y. Thorp. 





How is a wife to get any real satis- 
faction out of her summer vacation’ 
If she knows her husband is unhappy 
without her it makes her miserable, and 
if she knows he isn’t it makes her furious 


t of a girl’s ambition is sel- 
5 feet 6. 


The hei 


dom less t 


HANDING HIM A LEMON 

“Do you keep dates?” asked the 
kindly old gentleman, as he sauntered 
up to the girl at the grocery counter in 
the department store. 

“Always,” she replied; “but I don’t 
remember ever making any with an old 
geezer like you.” 





Mrs. Newlywed (over telephone)— 

“You can just come and get your dried 
up grapes! I ordered raisins. You 
can’t fool me!” 


Mary had a little lamb, 
With French peas on the side; 

But when the waiter brought the check 
Poor Mary nearly died. 


TOO LATE 

“Are caterpillars good to eat?” asked 
little Tommy at the dinner table. 

“No,” said his father, “what makes 
you ask a question like that while we 
are eating?” 

“You had one on your lettuce,” re 
wy Tommy, “but it’s gone now.’’- 

B Bulletin. 





“Mother,” asked a little girl when « 
number of guests were present at din 
ner, “will the dessert hurt me, or is there 
enough to go around?” 


A teacher had been explaining to her 
little pupils much about the Panama canal, 
but to see if they would remember she 
did not say anything about it for several 
days, when without any introduction she 
asked what it was she had been telling 
them so much about. There was a silence, 
and then a little hand went up and she 
asked: “Well, Johnny, what is it?” 

“The Pa and Ma canal,” replied the 
youngster. 


Two little girls were discussing how to 
pronounce “‘automobile.” The first held 
that the accent should come on the third 
syllable upon authority of a big brother. 
The other little Miss in reply to this im- 
media said,““No, it’s accented on last 
syllable for I saw it in the bible.” —Freda 
Kirts, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ragrapns From 
This (;re Book 


“How often have you come in from the 
fields after a hard day's labor anticipating 
an evening of relaxation previously — 
Perhaps there is a social tonight. Possibly 
the Grange is meeting. Possibly there is a 
good show in town. Maybe you want tc 
get some information from Jones about that 
new dairy feed he is so enthusiastic about.” 

“But after the chores are done and the 
supper cleared away, you think of the effort 
needed to go out. You think of yy : up 
the tired horses. You think of the long 
drive, the late return home. You think of 
putting up the horses, perhaps bedding them 
—all in the dim light of a lantern.” 

“You think of all these things and then, 
tired already from your day’s toil, you decide 
not to go. You need recreation, but 
the effort required to get it is too great. 
So you stay home.” 


at 


Other Interesting 
Chapters Are: 
“A Broader, Brighter Life for the 


Womenfol 
“Better Opportunities for the Chil- 
dren.” 








“City advan- 















tages without 


city draw- 
backs.” 


“An ever 
ready aid in 
your daily 
work.” 





The first page of this great book will set 
you to thinking. 


It tells things in a different light. It will 
open youreyes to immense possibilities—from 
both a practical and pleasure standpoint. 


It is not a pretty, useless piece of litera- 
ture but a highly practical and useful book 


of solid information. . 
tive. 


It gets right down to earth. It tackles 
and offers a solution for some of the very 
things you are up against. 

It proves the great economy of having an 
automobile on the farm. In fact it goes 
further. It actually proves that nowadays 
to be without one is, in most cases, an ex- 
travagance. 


Send for This Big Instructive Book. 
to Every American Farmer. 






It Means Much 


It’s Free. 





It is written by an authority—a man who 
has lived your life with and without a car—a 
man who knows what he is talking about. 

It should be read by yourself, your wife 
and your children. 


Tell your neighbor to get one, too. 
It is profusely illustrated and very instruc- 


The edition is limited. No second edition 
will be published. 

Fill the coupon out now and mail it at 
once. 

The day we receive your address we mail 
this book—the most interesting and edu- 
cating volume of its kind ever published. 





Model 81 $850 
5 Passenger Touring Car 
Model 81, Roadster. . . .$795 

Delivery Wagon, with 


Model 80 $1075 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


Model 80, Roadster. . .$1050 
Model 80, 4 Passenger 


Ss 5p oanebre te I closed body......... 895 
Six—Model 82, 7 Pass. Delivery Wagon, with 
Touring Car........ 1475 open body.......... 850 


Al prices f. o. b. Toledo 











Mail the Coupon Today 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Dept. 104, Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Please send me free of charge and post paid your 
book entitled “‘Why Do You Stay Home?" 








The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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7 “My hogs were In awful condition when I received *“*SAL-VET™ is the finest horse conditioner I have “We have had the hoy Gisvage, and lost 13 hogs. Be 

gour “SAL-VET.” I had lost about sixty, but since ever fed. I had a colt that was very thin; thought It fore I got your yo my pee rer Ly- Gage 

teeding the preparation I havn't lost but four or five. | would die. Since I have fed “SAL-VET,” it doesnot | SMicted with a terrible cough an Ay: 

- . Alter feeding SAL-VET for only one week, the cough 

‘ (t certainly took the worms from them. ’ look like the same colt. is about all gone; they eat double what they did before, 

7 I Ond it also got the worms ip my horses. You Also fed it to hogs, and find It a great worm and the animals have improved so much in ap wane 

¢ ‘an send me 300 pounds more.” destroyer that you would not recognize them as the same bunch ' 
PB. 8. STEVENS G. E. ESTER, DAVE DECKER, 

Kingsley, Iowa. | Route No. 1, Mansfield, Illinois, | Route No. 2, Box 80, South Bend, Indiana 
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Safeguard YOUR Stock— Rid 


Them of Disease-Breeding Worms 


You can’t expect big profits and big prices for your stock unless they are 


kept in the pink of condition. And you cannot put them in good condition unless 
they are free from worms. Worms cause 90 per cent of all stock losses—they keep your animals in a 
run-down, unthrifty condition—sap the vitality—consume the food you feed your stock—derange their 
digestion and make them easy prey to fatal diseases. The best of care and feed will not put fat on a wormy 
animal, nor prevent disease. In their wild state all animals instinctively sought roots, herbs and barks that 
kept themhealthy Domestic animals require a worm destroyer conditioner to keep them healthy: 


‘| 


> 
RD 


Wye" 
The Great Worm Destroyer “""S\° °" and Live Stock Conditioner 


—is a “Safety First” preparation. It’s mission is to rid stock of dangerous disease-breeding worms. It cleans out 
these destructive pests—corrects indigestion—puts new life, vigor and strength into animals, enabling them to 
throw off disease. In short, it is a wonderful preventive as well as profit producer. No dosing—no drench- 
ing—no trouble to feed. SAL-VET is a medicated salt—not a food. Has no food value. It is a remarkable 
tonic and conditioner. Read the following letters: 

“J pave been feeding SAL-VET to my hogs, | ““The seven. head of horses to which I have | ““SAL-VET did the work. 1 think it is the best 

























and they passed a lotof worms. When lI butch- been feeding SAL-VET are now feeling fine,and tonic and worm expeller ever. Since 

ered some of the hogs, I could not find a single look as sleek as a bunch of ground enelee. Have I have the best bunch of shoats I ever owned, 

worm, nor a sign of a worm in any of them. also feed it tomy pigs, andevery one onthe place They are larger, seem bigger boned, and are free 

My neighbors lost all of the hogs they had, but has his tail tightly curled and is always read from worms, although before I fed the re 

1 bave not lost a single one.”’ ‘ for his feed."’—Samuel Brice. Prop, Walker Stock they were infested with worms. I never saw 
~—John Saver, Fort Wayne, Indiana Yards, Rt. No. 13, Grand Rapid, Michigan. hogs do as well as t _ 

—V. T. Pease, Conway, Iowa, 


feed Your Stock 60 Days at My Risk 


In order to prove to you the value of my Great Worm Destroyer and Live Stock Conditioner, I freely make this 

liberal offer to every farmer and stock raiser, so that all may prove its value. Not only will SAL-VET destroy worms in your farm 
animals, but it will stimulate the appetite, relieve constipation, and put your hogs, sheep, horses and cattle in condition to better 
resist dangerous diseases. Thousands of farmers regularly feed SAL-VET to stock for SAFETY; you should not ignore this 
liberal offer. Here is the cheapest live stock insurance you can get. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


Just fill out the coupon—tell me how many head of stock you have, and I'll ship you enough SAL-VET 
to last your stock 60 days—you simply pay freight charges when it arrives, feed it as directed. 





































; MFG. CO. If SAL-VET has not done all I claim, and you report results in 60 days, then 
Dept. S 3-15 I'll cancel the charge, and YOU WON’T OWE ME A PENNY. weraiiy 
Cleveland, Chto SIDNEY R. FEIL, President esa ail gon Guin. 
hip me enough SAL- horses have megs fo better 


Ss 
VET to last my stock sixty with ieee ration. 
at that.” 4 Suton Troy, Mo 





THE FEIL MFG. CO., Chemists 













days. I agree to pay the freight, Ww. 
feed it as directed, and will then . 
pay for it if it does what you claim. If it 40 Ihe...8 2 
SE aa T eocepat ee dere boc soto CLEVELAND, LOOK for iS he 8 
cancel the charge and I will owe you nothing. 200 Ibe... 9.00 
OHIO THIS LABEL 300 Ibs... 13.00 
4 —— —————<—— ibs... 21.12 
I have........ ROGS. 0200+ ROOD... 00005 horses. ....... L Salyvet on all SaL-VeT ied for less than 40 Ibe, 
. Z ‘ No orders filled for 
-~ wet Be ide: | Magsecnt te alk: oly in Teader 
\, nor in ; 
FMB rs cccccccccecescccccencccecccccccesscsesetecousscosensens hg @, Py) | ceived by, im}: ees SAL-VET, packages. Ship; 
buy Sal’ this ments for 60 da trial are based on | 
Sal’ lb. of SAL-VET for each sheep or 
Po Grecccceccccncccccccccccccccccccossesonoeoneecsesvessscess O* Get orig-. | 204.4 lbs. for each horse or head of 
inal genu try gattio, po ope oome 
Ship to State Sal-Vet. ing regular sized 

















